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CHAPTER  I. 

DRIVEN   FROM   HOME. 

A  boy  of  sixteen,  with  a  small  gripsack  in  his  hand, 
trudged  along  the  country  road.  He  was  of  good  height 
for  his  age,  strongly  built,  and  had  a  frank,  attractive  face. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  temperament,  but  at  present 
his  face  was  grave,  and  not  without  a  shade  of  anxiety. 
This  can  hardl)[  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  consider 
that  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own.respurces,  and  that  his 
available  capital  consisted  of  thirty-seven  cents  in  money, 
in  addition  to  a  good  education  and  a  rather  unusual 
amount  of  physical  strength.  These  last  two  items  were 
certainly  valuable,  but  they  cannot  always  be  exchanged 
for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

For  some  time  his  steps  had  been  lagging,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  had  to  wipe  the  moisture  from  his  brow  with  a 
fine  linen  handkerchief,  which  latter  seemed  hardly  com- 
patible with  his  almost  destitute  condition. 

I  hasten  to  introduce  my  hero,  for  such  he  is  to  be,  as 
Carl  Crawford,  son  of  Dr.  Paul  Crawford,  of  Edgewood 
Center.  Why  he  had  set  out  to  con(j[uer  fortune  singlc- 
lianded  will  soon  appear. 
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A  few  rods  ahead  Carl's  attention  was  drawn  to  a  wide- 
spreading  oak  tree,  with  a  carpet  of  verdure  under  its 
sturdy  boughs, 

"I  will  rest  here  for  a  little  while,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  threw  down  his  grip- 
sack and  flung  himself  on  the  turf. 

"This  is  refreshing,"  he  murmured,  as,  lying  upon  hi» 
back,  he  looked  up  through  the  leafy  rifts  to  the  sky  above. 
**I  don't  know  when  I  have  ever  been  so  tired.  It's  no  joke 
iwalking  a  dozen  miles  under  a  hot  sun,  with  a  heavy  grip- 
Back  in  your  hand.  It's  a  good  introduction  to  a  life  of 
labor,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  before  me.  I  won- 
der how  I  am  coming  out — ^at  the  big  or  the  little  end  of  the 
horn?" 

He  paused,  and  his  face  grew  grave,  for  he  understood 
iwell  that  for  him  life  had  become  a  serious  matter.  In  his 
absorption  he  did  not  observe  the  rapid  approach  of  a  boy 
somewhat  younger  than  himself,  mounted  on  a  bicycle. 

The  boy  stopped  short  in  surprise,  and  leaped  from  his 
iron  steed. 

"Why,  Carl  Crawford,  is  this  you  ?  Where  in  the  world 
are  you  going  with  that  gripsack  ?" 

Carl  looked  tip  quickly. 

"Going  to  seek  my  fortune,"  he  answered,  soberly. 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  find  it.  Don't  chaff,  though,  but  tell 
the  honest  truth." 

*T  have  told  you  the  truth,  Gilbert." 

With  a  puzzled  look,  Gilbert,  first  leaning  his  bicycle 
against  the  tree,  seated  himself  on  the  ground  by  Carl't 
side. 
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**Has  your  father  lost  his  property?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"No." 

"Has  he  disinherited  you?** 

"Not  exactly/' 

"Have  you  left  home  for  good  ?** 

"I  have  left  home — I  hope  for  good." 

"Have  you  quarreled  with  the  governor?** 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  that.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  us.'* 

"He  doesn't  seem  like  a  Roman  father— one  who  rules 
his  family  with  a  rod  of  iron." 

"No;  he  is  quite  the  reverse.  He  hasn't  backbone 
enough." 

"So  it  seemed  to  me  when  I  saw  him  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  academy.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  a 
father  like  that," 

"So  I  could  but  for  one  thing." 
"What  is  that?" 

*T.  have  a  stepmother!*'  said  Carl,  with  a  significant 
glance  at  his  companion. 

"So  have  I,  but  she  is  the  soul  of  kindness,  and  makes 
our  home  the  dearest  place  in  the  world." 

"Are  there  such  stepmothers  ?  I  shouldn't  have  judged 
BO  from  my  own  experience." 

"I  think  I  love  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  my  own 
mother." 

"You  are  lucky,"  said  Carl,  sighing. 

"Tell  me  about  yours." 

"She  was  married  to  my  father  five  years  ago.  Up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage  I  thought  her  amiable  and  sweet 
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tempered.  But  soon  after  the  wedding  she  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  made  it  clear  that  she  disliked  me.  One  reason 
is  that  she  has  a  son  of  her  own  about  my  age,  a  mean, 
sneaking  fellow,  who  is  the  apple  of  her  eye.  She  has 
been  jealous  of  me,  and  tried  to  supplant  me  in  the  affec- 
tion of  my  father,  wishing  Peter  to  he  the  favored  son." 

"How  has  she  succeeded?" 

*'I  don't  think  my  father  feels  any  love  for  Peter,  but 
through  my  stepmother's  influence  he  generally  fares  bet- 
ter than  I  do." 

"Why  wasn't  he  sent  to  school  with  you  ?" 

"Because  he  is  lazy  and  doesn't  like  study.  Besides,  his 
mother  prefers  to  have  him  at  home.  During  my  absence 
she  worked  upon  my  father,  by  telling  all  sorts  of  mali- 
cious stories  about  me,  till  he  became  estranged  from  me, 
and  little  by  little  Peter  has  usurped  my  place  as  the 
favorite." 

"Why  didn't  you  deny  the  stories?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"I  did,  but  no  credit  was  given  to  my  denials.  My  step- 
mother was  continually  poisoning  my  father's  mind 
against  me." 

"Did  you  give  her  cause?  Did  you  behave  disrespect- 
fully to  her?" 

"No,"  answered  Carl,  warmly.  "I  was  prepared  to  give 
her  a  warm  welcome,  and  treat  her  as  a  friend,  but  my 
advances  were  so  coldly  received  that  my  heart  was 
chilled." 

"Poor  Carl!    How  long  has  this  been  so?" 

"From  the  beginning— ever  since  Mrs.  Crawford  came 
into  the  house." 
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"What  are  your  relations  with  your  stepbrother — ^what's 
his  name?" 

"Peter  Cook.  I  despise  the  boy,  for  he  is  mean,  and 
tyrannical  where  he  dares  to  be." 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  bully  you, 
Carl." 

"He  tried  it,  and  got  a  good  thrashing.  You  can  imag- 
ine what  followed.  He  ran,  crying  to  his  mother,  and  his 
version  of  the  story  was  believed.  I  was  confined  to  my 
Toom  for  a  week,  and  forced  to  live  on  bread  and  water.* 

*'I  shouldn't  think  your  father  was  a  man  to  inflict  such 
a  punishment." 

"It  wasn't  he — it  was  my  stepmother.  She  insisted 
upon  it,  and  he  yielded.  I  heard  afterwards  from  one  of 
the  servants  that  he  wanted  me  released  at  the  end  ol 
twenty-four  hours,  but  she  would  not  consent," 

"How  long  ago  was  this?" 

"It  happened  when  I  was  twelve." 

"Was  it  ever  repeated?" 

**Yes,  a  month  later;  but  the  punishment  lasted  only  for 
two  days." 

"And  you  submitted  to  it?"  • 

"I  had  to;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  released  I  gave  Peter 
such  a  flogging,  with  the  promise  to  repeat  it,  if  I  was 
ever  punished  in  that  manner  again,  that  the  boy  himsell 
was  panic  stricken,  and  objected  to  my  being  imprisoned 
again." 

"He  must  be  a  charming  fellow !" 

"You  would  think  so  if  you  should  see  him.    He  hat 
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imall,  insignificant  features,  a  turn-up  nose,  and  an  ugly 
•cowl  that  appears  whenever  he  is  out  of  humor." 
i     "And  yet  your  father  likes  him?" 

"I  don't  think  he  does,  though  Peter,  by  his  mother's 
orders,  pays  him  all  sorts  of  small  attentions — ^bringing 
him  his  slippers,  running  on  errands,  and  so  on,  not  be- 
cause he  likes  it,  but  because  he  wants  to  supplant  me,  as 
he  has  succeeded  in  doing." 

"You  have  finally  broken  away,  then?" 

"Yes ;  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  Home  had  become 
Intolerable." 

"Pardon  the  question,  but  hasn't  your  father  got  con- 
Biderable  property?" 

"I  have  every  reason  to  think  so." 

"Won't  your  leaving  home  give  your  stepmother  and 
Peter  the  inside  track,  and  lead,  perhaps,  to  your  disinher- 
itance ?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  Carl,  wearily ;  "but  no  matter 
what  happens,  I  can't  bear  to  stay  at  home  any  longer." 

"You're  badly  fixed— that's  a  fact !"  said  Gilbert,  in  a 
tone  of  sympathy.    "What  are  your  plans?" 

"I  don't  know.    I  haven't  had  time  to  think.** 


CHAPTER  II. 

A   FRIEND   WORTH    HAVING. 

Gilbert  wrinkled  up  his  forehead  and  set  about  trying 
to  form  some  plans  for  Carl. 

"It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  support  yourself,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause;  "that  is,  without  help." 

"There  is  no  one  to  help  me.    I  expect  no  help." 

"I  thought  your  father  might  be  induced  to  give  you  afl 
allowance,  so  that  with  what  you  can  earn,  you  may  get 
along  comfortably." 

"I  think  father  would  be  willing  to  do  this,  but  my  step- 
mother would  prevent  him." 

"Then  she  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  him  ?" 

**Yes,  she  can  twist  him  round  her  little  finger." 

*'I  can't  understand  it." 

"You  see,  father  is  an  invalid,  and  is  very  nervous.  If 
he  were  in  perfect  health  he  would  have  more  force  of 
character  and  firmness.  He  is  under  the  impression  that 
he  has  heart  disease,  and  it  makes  him  timid  and  vacillat- 
5ng." 

**Still  he  ought  to  do  something  for  you." 

**I  suppose  he  ought.  Still,  Gilbert,  I  think  I  can  eam 
my  living." 

"What  can  you  do?" 

"Well,  I  have  a  fair  education.  I  could  be  an  entry 
clerk,  or  a  salesman  in  some  store,  or,  if  the  worst  came 
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to  the  worst,  I  could  work  on  a  farm.  I  believe  farmer* 
give  boys  who  work  for  them  their  board  and  clothes." 

"I  don't  think  the  clothes  would  suit  you." 

"I  am  pretty  well  supplied  with  clothing." 

Gilbert  looked  significantly  at  the  gripsack. 

"Do  you  carry  it  all  in  there?"  he  asked,  doubtfully. 

Carl  laughed. 

"Well,  no,"  he  answered.  "I  have  a  trunkful  of  dothet 
at  home,  though." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  them  with  you?" 

"I  would  if  I  were  an  elephant.  Being  only  a  boy,  I 
would  find  it  burdensome  carrying  a  trunk  with  me.  The 
gripsack  is  all  I  can  very  well  manage.** 

"I  tell  you  what,**  said  Gilbert.  "Come  round  to  our 
house  and  stay  overnight.  We  live  only  a  mile  from  here, 
you  know.  The  folks  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  while 
you  are  there  I  will  go  to  your  house,  see  the  governor, 
and  arrange  for  an  allowance  for  you  that  will  make  yott 
comparatively  independent.*' 

"Thank  you,  Gilbert ;  but  I  don*t  feel  like  asking  favors 
from  those  who  have  ill  treated  me." 

"Nor  would  I — of  strangers ;  but  Dr.  Crawford  is  your 
father.  It  isn't  right  that  Peter,  your  stepbrother,  should 
be  supported  in  ease  and  luxury,  while  you,  the  real  son, 
should  be  subjected  to  privation  and  want.*' 

"I  don't  know  but  you  are  right,"  admitted  Carl,  slowly. 

"Of  course  I  am  right.  Now,  will  you  make  me  youf 
minister  plenipotentiary,  armed  with  full  powers?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  will." 

"That's  right.    That  shows  you  are  a  boy  ol  swse^ 
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^ow,  as  you  are  subject  to  my  directions,  just  get  on  that 
bicycle  and  I  will  carry  your  gripsack,  and  we  will  seek 
iVance  Villa,  as  we  call  it  when  we  want  to  be  high  toned, 
by  the  most  direct  route." 

"No,  no,  Gilbert;  I  will  carry  my  own  gripsack.  I 
won't  burdem  you  with  it,"  said  Carl,  rising  from  his  re- 
cumbent position. 

"Look  here,  Carl,  how  far  have  you  walked  with  it  this 
morning?" 

"About  twelve  miles." 

"Then,  of  course,  you're  tired,  and  require  rest.  Just 
Jump  on  that  bicycle,  and  I'll  take  the  gripsack.  If  you 
bave  carried  it  twelve  miles,  I  can  surely  carry  it  one." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Gilbert." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be?" 

"But  it  is  imposing  upon  your  good  nature.** 

But  Gilbert  had  turned  his  head  in  a  backward  direc- 
tion, and  nodded  in  a  satisfied  way  as  he  saw  a  light,  open 
buggy  rapidly  approaching. 

"There's  my  sister  in  that  carriage,**  he  said.  "She 
comes  in  good  time.  I  will  put  you  and  your  gripsack 
in  with  her,  and  I'll  take  to  my  bicycle  again." 

"Your  sister  may  not  like  such  an  arrangement." 

"Won't  she  though !  She's  very  fond  of  beaux,  and  she 
will  receive  you  very  graciously." 

"You  make  me  feel  bashful,  Gilbert.** 

"You  won't  be  long.  Julia  will  chat  away  to  you  as  if 
•he'd  known  you  for  fifty  years." 

"I  was  very  young  fifty  years  ago,"  said  Carl,  smiling. 

*Hi,  there,  Jule !"  called  Gilbert,  waving  his  hand. 
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Julia  Vance  stopped  the  horse,  and  looked  inquiringly 
and  rather  admiringly  at  Carl,  who  was  a  boy  of  fine  ap- 
pearance. 

"Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend  and  schoolmate, 
Carl  Crawford." 

Carl  took  off  his  hat  politely. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford," said  Julia,  demurely;  "I  have  often  heard  Gilbert 
speak  of  you." 

"I  hope  he  said  nothing  bad  about  me." 

"You  may  be  sure  he  didn't.  If  he  should  now— I 
wouldn't  believe  him." 

"You've  made  a  favorable  impression,  Carl,"  said  Gil- 
bert, smiling. 

"I  am  naturally  prejudiced  against  boys — having  such 
a  brother,"  said  Julia;  "but  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  all  boys 
by  him." 

"That  is  outrageous  injustice !"  said  Gilbert ;  "but  then, 
sisters  seldom  appreciate  their  brothers." 

"Some  other  fellows'  sisters  may,"  said  Carl. 

"They  do,  they  do !" 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  vain,  conceited  boy,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford?" 

"Of  course  you  know  him  better  than  I  do." 

"Come,  Carl ;  it's  too  bad  for  you,  too,  to  join  against 
me.  However,  I  will  forget  and  forgive.  Jule,  my  friend, 
Carl,  has  accepted  my  invitation  to  make  us  a  visit." 

"I  am  very  glad,  I  am  sure,"  said  Julia,  sincerely. 

"And  I  want  you  to  take  him  in,  bag  and  baggage,  and 
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convey  him  to  our  palace,  while  I  speed  thither  on  my 
wheel." 

"To  be  sure  I  will,  and  with  great  pleasure." 

"Can't  you  get  out  and  assist  him  into  the  carriage, 
Jule?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Carl;  "but  though  I  am  somewhat 
old  and  quite  infirm,  I  think  I  can  get  in  without  troubling 
your  sister.  Are  you  sure,  Miss  Vance,  you  won't  be  in- 
commoded by  my  gripsack?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"Then  I  will  accept  your  kind  offer." 

In  a  trice  Carl  was  seated  next  to  Julia,  with  his  valise 
at  his  feet. 

"Won't  you  drive,  Mr.  Crawford  ?"  said  the  young  lady. 

"Don't  let  me  take  the  reins  from  you." 

'T  don't  think  it  looks  well  for  a  lady  to  drive  when  a 
gentleman  is  sitting  beside  her." 

Carl  was  glad  to  take  the  reins,  for  he  liked  driving. 

"Now  for  a  race !"  said  Gilbert,  who  was  mounted  on  his 
bicycle. 

"All  right!"  replied  Carl.    "Look  out  for  us  I" 

They  started,  and  the  two  kept  neck  and  neck  till  they 
entered  the  driveway  leading  up  to  a  handsome  country 
mansion. 

Carl  followed  them  into  the  house,  and  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vance,  who  were  very  kind  and 
hospitable,  and  were  favorably  impressed  by  the  gentle- 
manly appearance  of  their  son's  friend. 

Half  an  hour  later  dinner  was  announced,  and  Carl,  hav- 
ing removed  the  stains  of  travel  m  his  schoolmate's  room, 
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descended  to  the  dining  room,  and,  it  must  be  confesse<^ 
did  ample  justice  to  the  botmteous  repast  spread  before 
him. 

In  tiie  afternoon  Julia,  Gilbert  and  he  played  tennis,  and 
had  a  trial  at  archery.  The  hours  glided  away  very  rap- 
idly, and  six  o'clock  came  before  they  were  aware. 

"Gilbert,"  said  Carl,  as  they  were  preparing  for  tea* 
"you  have  a  charming  home." 

'"You  have  a  nice  house,  too,  Carl." 

"True;  but  it  isn't  a  home — ^to  me.  There  is  no  love 
there." 

"That  makes  a  great  difference." 

"If  I  had  a  father  and  mother  like  yours  I  should  he 
happy." 

"You  must  stay  here  till  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
devote  to-morrow  to  a  visit  in  your  interest  to  your  home, 
I  will  beard  the  lion  in  his  den — that  is,  your  stepmother. 
Do  you  consent?" 

"Yes,  I  consent ;  but  it  won't  do  any  good.** 

"WewiUsee." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

INTRODUCES  PETER  COOK. 

Gilbert  took  the  morning  train  to  the  town  of  Edgewood 
Center,  the  residence  of  the  Crawfords.  He  had  been 
there  before,  and  knew  that  Carl's  home  was  nearly  a  mile 
distant  from  the  station.  Though  there  was  a  hack  in 
waiting,  he  preferred  to  walk,  as  it  would  give  him  a 
chance  to  think  over  what  he  proposed  to  say  to  Dr.  Craw^ 
ford  in  Carl  s  behalf. 

He  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  m3e  of  his  destination 
>vhen  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  boy  of  about  his  own 
age,  who  was  amusing  himself  and  a  smaller  companion 
by  firing  stones  at  a  cat  that  had  taken  refwge  in  a  tree, 
ijust  as  Gilbert  came  up,  a  stone  took  effect,  and  the  poor 
cat  moaned  in  affright,  but  did  not  dare  to  eome  down 
from  her  perch,  as  this  would  put  her  in  the  power  of  her 
assailant. 

"That  must  be  Carfs  stepbrother,  Peter,"  Gilbert  de- 
cided, as  he  noted  the  boy's  mean  face  and  tura-up  nose. 
"Stoning  cats  seems  to  be  his  idea  of  amusement.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  interfering." 

Peter  Cook  laughed  heartily  at  his  successful  aim. 

"I  hit  her,  Simon,"  he  said.    "Doesn't  she  look  scared?** 

"Yoi'  must  have  hurt  her," 

**I  expect  i  did.    1*11  take  a  bigger  stone  next  time." 

Sf  suit^  the  action  to  the  word,  and  picked  tip  ^  ^<Qdi 
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which,  should  it  hit  the  poor  cat,  would  in  all  probability 
kill  her,  and  prepared  to  fire. 

"Put  down  that  rock !"  said  Gilbert,  indignantly. 

Peter  turned  quickly,  and  eyed  Gilbert  insolently, 

"Who  are  you?"  he  demanded. 

"No  matter  who  I  am.    Put  down  that  rock !" 

"What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?" 

"I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  protect  that  cat  from 
your  cruelty." 

Peter,  who  was  a  natural  coward,  took  courage  from 
having  a  companion  to  back  him  up,  and  retorted :  "You'd 
better  clear  out  of  here,  or  I  may  fire  at  you." 

"Do  it  if  you  dare !"  said  Gilbert,  quietly. 

Peter  conclu^d  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  carry  out 
his  threat,  but  was  resolved  to  keep  to  his  original  pur- 
pose. He  raised  his  arm  again,  and  took  aim ;  but  Gilbert 
rushed  in,  and  striking  his  arm  forcibly^i  compelled  him 
to  drop  it. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  loafer?"  demanded 
Peter,  his  small  eyes  blazing  with  anger. 

"I  mean  to  stop  your  fun,  if  that's  what  you  call  it " 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  give  you  a  thrashing." 

Gilbert  put  himself  in  a  position  of  defense. 

"Sail  in,  if  you  want  to !"  he  responded. 

"Help  me,  Simon!"  said  Peter.  "You  grab  his  legs, 
and  I'll  upset  him." 

Simon,  who,  though  younger,  was  braver  than  Peter, 
without  hesitation  followed  directions.  He  threw  himself 
on  the  ground  and  grasped  Gilbert  by  the  legs,  while  Peter, 
doubling  up  his  fists,  made  a  rush  at  his  enemy.    But 
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oilbert,  swiftly  eluding  Simon,  struck  out  with  his  right 
arm,  and  Peter,  unprepared  for  so  forcible  a  defense,  tum- 
bled over  on  his  back,  and  Simon  ran  to  his  assistance. 

Gilbert  put  himself  on  guard,  expecting  a  second  at- 
tack; but  Peter  apparently  thought  it  wiser  to  fight  withi 
his  tongue. 

"You  rascal!"  he  shrieked,  almost  foaming  at  the 
mouth ;  "I'll  have  you  arrested." 

"What  for?"  asked  Gilbert,  coolly. 

"For  flying  at  me  like  a — a  tiger,  and  trying  to  kill  me." 

Gilbert  laughed  at  this  curious  version  of  things. 

"I  thought  it  was  you  who  flew  at  me,"  he  said. 

"What  business  had  you  to  interfere  with  me?" 

"I'll  do  it  again  unless  you  give  up  firii^  stones  at  the 
cat."  N 

"I'll  do  it  as  long  as  I  like." 

"She's  gone!"  said  Simon. 

The  boys  looked  up  into  the  tree,  and  could  see  nothing 
of  puss.  She  had  taken  the  opportunity,  when  her  assail- 
ant was  otherwise  occupied,  to  make  good  her  escape. 

"I'm  glad  of  it!"  said  Gilbert.  "Good-morning,  boys! 
When  we  meet  again,  I  hope  you  will  be  more  creditably 
■wiployed." 

"You  don't  get  off  so  easy,  you  loafer,"  said  Peter,  who 
^aw  the  village  constable  approaching.  "Here,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, I  want  you  to  arrest  this  boy." 

Constable  Rogers,  who  was  a  stout,  broad-shouldered 
man,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  turned  from  one  to  tht 
(Other,  and  asked :   "What  has  he  done?*' 
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"He  knocked  me  over.  I  want  him  arrested  for  assault 
and  battery." 

"And  what  did  you  do?" 

"I?    I  didn't  do  anything." 

"That  is  rather  strange.  Young  man,  what  is  your 
name?** 

"Gilbert  Vance." 

"You  don't  live  in  this  town?** 

"No ;  I  live  in  Warren.'* 

"What  made  you  attack,  Peter?" 

"Because  he  flew  at  me,  and  I  had  to  defend  myself." 

"Is  this  so,  Simon  ?    You  saw  all  that  happened." 

"Ye — es,"  admitted  Simon,  unwillingly. 

"That  puts  a  different  face  on  the  matter.  I  don*t  see 
how  I  can  arrest  this  boy.  He  had  a  right  to  defend  him- 
self." 

"He  came  up  and  abused  me — ^the  loafer,"  said  Peter. 

"That  was  the  reason  you  went  at  him?" 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  anything  to  say?"  asked  the  constable,  ad- 
dressing Gilbert. 

"Yes,  sir ;  when  I  came  up  I  saw  this  boy  firing  stones  at 
a  cat,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  tree  over  there.  He 
had  just  hit  her,  and  had  picked  up  a  larger  stone  to  fire 
3vhen  I  ordered  him  to  drop  it."  *l^ 

"It  was  no  business  of  yours,**  mutttered  Peter. 

"I  made  it  my  business,  and  will  again." 

"Did  the  cat  have  a  white  spot  on  her  forehead  ?"  asked 
tile  constable. 

"Yes,  sir  « 
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"And  was  mouse  colored  ?'* 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Why,  it's  my  little  girl's  cat.  She  would  be  heart* 
broken  if  the  cat  were  seriously  hurt.  You  young  rascal  I" 
he  continued,  turning  suddenly  upon  Peter,  and  shaking 
him  vigorously.  "Let  me  catch  you  at  this  business  again, 
and  I'll  give  you  such  a  warming  that  you'll  never  want 
to  touch  another  cat." 

"Let  me  go !"  cried  the  terrified  boy.  "I  didn't  know  it 
was  your  cat." 

"It  would  have  been  just  as  bad  if  it  had  been  some- 
body  else's  cat.  I've  a  great  mind  to  put  you  in  the  lock- 
up." 

"Oh,  don't,  please  don't,  Mr.  Rogers!"  implored  Peter, 
quite  panic  stricken. 

"Will  you  promise  never  to  stone  another  cat?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  go  about  your  business." 

Peter  lost  no  time,  but  scuttled  up  the  street  with  his 
companion.        * 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  protecting  Flora's  cat," 
said  the  constable,  turning  to  Gilbert. 

"You  are  quite  welcome,  sir.  I  won't  see  any  animal 
abuse(^^  I  can  help  it." 

"You  are  right  there." 

"Wasn't  that  boy  Peter  Cook?" 

"Yes.    Don't  you  know  him  ?" 

"No;  but  I  know  his  stepbrother,  Carl." 

"A  different  sort  of  boy  I  Have  you  come  to  visif 
hini?" 
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"No;  he  is  visiting  me.  In  fact,  he  has  left  home,  be- 
cause he  could  not  stand  his  stepmother's  ill  treatment, 
and  I  have  come  to  see  his  father  in  his  behalf." 

"He  has  had  an  uncomfortable  home.  Dr.  Crawford  is 
an  invalid,  and  very  much  under  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
who  seems  to  have  a  spite  against  Carl,  and  is  devoted  to 
ihat  young  cub  to  whom  you  have  given  a  lesson.  Does 
Carl  want  to  come  back  ?"  -ifc 

"No ;  he  wants  to  strike  out  for  himself,  but  I  told  him 
(t  was  no  more  than  right  that  He  should  receive  some 
help  from  his  father." 

"That  is  true  enough.  For  nearly  all  the  doctor's  money 
came  to  him  through  Carl's  mother." 

"I  am  afraid  Peter  and  his  mother  won't  give  me  a  very 
cordial  welcome  after  what  has  happened  this  morning. 
I  wish  I  could  see  the  doctor  alone." 

"So  you  can,  for  there  he  is  coming  up  the  street." 

Gilbert  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  his  glance 
fell  on  a  thin,  fragile-looking  man,  evidently  an  invalid, 
Ifrith  a  weak,  undecided  face,  who  was  slowly  approaching. 

The  boy  advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  taking  off  his  ha^ 
asked  politely:    "Is  this  Dr.  Crawford?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN   IMPORTANT   CONFERENCE. 

Dr.  Crawford  stopped  short,  and  eyed  Gilbert  atten- 
tively. 

"I  don't  know  you,"  he  said,  in  a  querulous  tone. 

"I  am  a  schoolmate  of  your  son,  Carl.  My  name  is  Gil- 
bert Vance." 

"If  you  have  come  to  see  my  son  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. He  has  treated  me  in  a  shameful  manner.  He 
left  home  yesterday  morning,  and  I  don't  know  where  he 
is." 

"I  can  tell  you,  sir.  He  is  staying — for  a  day  or  two— 
4it  my  father's  house." 

"Where  is  that?"  asked  Dr.  Crawford,  his  manner 
showing  that  he  was  confused. 

"In  Warren,  thirteen  miles  from  here." 

"I  know  the  town.  What  induced  him  to  go  to  your 
house?  Have  you  encouraged  him  to  leave  home?"  in- 
quired Dr.  Crawford,  with  a  look  of  displeasure. 

"No,  sir.  It  was  only  by  chance  that  I  met  him  a  milp 
from  our  home.     I  induced  him  to  stay  overnight." 

"Did  you  bring  me  any  message  from  him  ?" 

"No,  sir,  except  that  he  is  going  to  strike  out  fot  him- 
self, as  he  thinks  his  home  an  unhappy  one." 

"That  is  his  own  fault.  He  has  had  enough  to  eat  and 
enough  to  wear.  He  has  had  as  comfortable  a  home  as 
yourself." 
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"I  don't  doubt  that,  but  he  complains  that  his  step- 
mother is  continually  finding  fault  with  him,  and  scolding 
him." 

"He  provokes  her  to  it.  He  is  a  headstrong,  obstinate 
boy." 

"He  never  had  that  reputation  at  school,  sir.  We  all 
Uked  him." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  in  fault  ?"  said 
the  doctor,  warmly. 

"I  don't  think  you  know  how  badly  Mrs.  Crawford 
treats  Carl,  sir." 

"Of  course,  of  course.  That  is  always  said  of  a  step- 
mother." 

"Not  always,  sir.  I  have  a  stepmother  myself,  and  no 
own  mother  could  treat  me  better." 

"You  are  probably  a  better  boy." 

"I  can't  accept  the  compliment.  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me 
saying  it.  Dr.  Crawford,  but  if  my  stepmother  treated  me 
as  Carl  says  Mrs.  Crawford  treats  him  I  wouldn't  stay  in 
the  house  another  day." 

"Really,  this  is  very  annoying,"  said  Dr.  Crawford,  ir- 
ritably.   "Have  you  come  here  from'  Warren  to  say  this  ?^ 

"No,  sir,  not  entirely.'* 

"Perhaps  Carl  wants  me  to  receive  him  back.  I  will  do 
so  if  he  promises  to  obey  his  stepmother." 

"That  he  won't  do,  I  am  sure." 

"Then  what  is  the  object  of  your  visit,  youi^f  man?" 

"To  say  that  Carl  wants  and  intends  to  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing. But  it  is  hard  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  who  has  never 
worked,  lo  cam  enough  at  first  to  pay  for  his  board  and 
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clothes.  He  asks,  or,  rather,  I  ask  for  him,  that  you  will 
allow  him  a  small  sum,  say  three  or  four  dollars  a  week, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  he  must  cost  you  at  home, 
for  a  time  until  he  gets  on  his  feet." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dr.  Crawford,  in  a  vacillating  tone. 
"I  don't  think  Mrs.  Crawford  would  approve  this." 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  the  one  to  decide,  as  Carl  is 
your  own  son.    Peter  must  cost  you  a  good  deal  more." 

"Do  you  know  Peter?" 

"I  have  met  him,"  answered  Gilbert,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say.  You  may  be  right.  Peter 
does  cost  me  more." 

"And  Carl  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  well  as  he." 

"I  think  I  ought  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Crawford  about  it. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  nearly  forgot  to  say  that  she  charges 
Carl  with  taking  money  from  her  bureau  drawer  before 
he  went  away.  It  was  a  large  sum,  too — twenty-five  dol- 
lars." 

"That  is  false!"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  indignantly.  "I  am 
surprised  that  you  should  believe  such  a  thing  of  your  own 
son. 

"Mrs.  Crawford  says  she  has  proof,"  said  the  doctor, 
hesitating. 

"Then  what  has  he  done  with  the  money  ?  I  know  that 
he  has  but  thirty-seven  cents  with  him  at  this  time,  and  he 
only  left  home  yesterday.  If  the  money  has  really  been 
taken,  I  think  I  know  who  took  it." 

"Who?" 

"Peter  Cook.    He  looks  mean  enough  for  anyi^fcing." 
:    **,What  right  have  you  to  speak  so  of  P«t«r^' 
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"Because  I  caught  him  stoning  a  cat  this  morning.  He 
would  have  killed  the  poor  thing  if  I  had  not  interfered.  I 
consider  that  worse  than  taking  money." 

"I — I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  can't  ag^ee  to  any- 
thing till  I  have  spoken  with  Mrs.  Crawford.  Did  you  say 
that  Carl  had  but  thirty-seven  cents?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  I  presume  you  don't  want  him  to  starve  ?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  He  is  my  son,  though  he  has  be- 
haved badly.  Here,  give  him  that!"  and  Dr.  Crawford 
drew  a  ten-dollar  bill  from  his  wallet,  and  handed  it  to 
Gilbert. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  This  money  will  be  very  useful.  Be- 
sides, it  will  show  Carl  that  his  father  is  not  wholly  in- 
Idifferent  to  him." 

"Of  course  not.  Who  says  that  I  am  a  bad  father?" 
asked  Dr.  Crawford,  peevishly. 

"I  don't  think,  sir,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  between 
you  and  Carl  if  you  had  not  married  again." 

"Carl  has  no  right  to  vex  Mrs.  Crawford.  Besides,  he 
can't  agree  with  Peter." 

"Is  that  his  fault  or  Peter's?"  asked  Gilbert,  signifi- 
cantly. 

"I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  but  Mrs. 
Crawford  says  that  Carl  is  always  bullying  Peter." 

"He  never  bullied  anyone  at  school." 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  want?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  Carl  only  took  away  a  little  underclothing  in 
a  gripsack.  He  would  like  his  woolen  clothes  put  in  his 
trunk,  and  to  have  it  sent " 

"Where  J" 
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"Perhaps  it  had  better  be  sent  to  my  house.  There  are 
one  or  two  things  in  his  room  also  that  he  asked  me  to 
get." 

"Why  didn't  he  come  himself?" 

"Because  he  thought  it  would  be  unpleasant  for  him  to 
meet  Mrs.  Crawford.    They  would  be  sure  to  quarrel." 

"Well,  perhaps  he  is  right,"  said  Dr.  Crawford,  with 
an  air  of  relief.  "About  the  allowance,  I  shall  have  to 
consult  my  wife.    Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  house  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  should  like  to  have  the  matter  settled  to- 
day, so  that  Carl  will  know  what  to  depend  upon." 

Gilbert  rather  dreaded  the  interview  he  was  likely  to 
have  with  Mrs.  Crawford ;  but  he  was  acting  for  Carl,  and 
his  feelings  of  friendship  were  strong. 

So  he  walked  beside  Dr.  Crawford  till  they  reached  the 
tasteful  dwelling  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Carl  and  his 
father. 

"How  happy  Carl  could  be  here,  if  he  had  a  stepmothe 
like  mine,"  Gilbert  thought. 

They  went  up  to  the  front  door,  which  was  opened  for 
them  by  a  servant. 

"Jane,  is  Mrs.  Crawford  in?**  asked  the  doctor. 

"No,  sir;  not  just  now.  She  went  to  the  village  to  do 
some  shopping." 

"Is  Peter  in?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Then  you  will  have  to  wait  till  they  return." 

"Can't  I  go  up  to  Carl's  room  and  be  packing  his 
things?". 
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"Yes,  I  think  you  may.  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Crawford 
would  object" 

"Good  heavens!  Hasn^  the  man  a  mind  of  his  own?^ 
diought  Gilbert 

"Jane,  you  may  show  this  young  gentleman  up  to  Mas* 
ter  Carl's  room,  and  give  him  the  key  of  his  trunk.  He  is 
gdng  to  pack  his  clothes." 

"When  is  Master  Carl  coming  back?*'  asked  Jane. 

**I — I  don't  know.    I  think  he  will  be  away  for  a  time.* 

"I  wish  it  was  Peter  instead  of  him,"  said  Jane,  in  • 
low  voice,  only  audible  to  Gilbert 

She  showed  Gilbert  the  way  upstairs,  while  the  doct(W 
went  to  his  study. 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  ICaster  Carl's?"  asked  Jane,  at 
soon  as  they  were  sdoxm, 

"Yes,  Jane." 

"And  where  is  he?** 

"At  my  house." 

"Is  he  goin*  to  stay  thcwf" 

"For  a  short  time.  He  wants  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  make  his  own  living." 

"And  no  wonder— poor  iKjy!  It*s  hard  times  he  had 
here." 

"Didn't  Mrs.  Crawford  treat  hfan  well?"  asked. Gilbert* 
with  curiosity. 

"Is  it  trate  him  well?  She  was  a-jawin*  an*«-jawhi* 
him  from  momin*  till  nig^  Ug^  but  ^le**  an  tl£^ 
tr'atur'l" 

"How  abot^_^JBeterJr 
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**He*8  just  as  bad — the  meanest  bye  I  iver  set  eyes  on. 
it  would  do  me  good  to  see  him  flogged." 

She  chatted  a  little  longer  with  Gilbert,  helping  him  to 
find  Carl's  clothes,  when  suddenly  a  shrill  voice  was  heard 
calling  her  frcnn  bebw. 

**Shure,  it*8  the  sa^damf  said  Jane,  shrugging  her 
iboulders.  **l  expect  she's  in  a  temper;"  and  she  rose 
from  ber  knees  and  bnrrieo  downstairft. 


CHAPTER  V. 
carl's  stepmother. 

five  minutes  later,  as  Gilbert  was  closing  ttie  trunkc 
Jane  reappeared: 

"The  doctor  and  Mrs.  Crawford  would  like  to  866 
yoUidownstairs,"  she  said. 

Gilbert  followed  Jane  into  the  library,  where  Dr.  Craw* 
ford  and  his  wife  were  seated.  He  looked  with  interest 
at  the  woman  who  had  made  home  so  disagreeable  to 
Carl,  and  was  instantly  prejudiced  against  her.  She  was 
light  complexioned,  with  a  very  light-brown  hair,  cold, 
g^ay  eyes,  and  a  disagreeable  expression  which  seemed 
natural  to  her. 

**My  dear,"  said  the  doctor,  "this  is  the  young  man 
who  has  come  from  Carl." 

Mrs.  Crawford  surveyed  Gilbert  with  an  expression 
by  no  means  friendly. 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  asked. 

"Gilbert  Vance." 

"Did  Carl  Crawford  send  you  here?" 

"No;  I  volunteered  to  come." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  disobedient  and  disre» 
spectful  to  me?" 

"No ;  he  told  me  that  you  treated  him  so  badly  that  ht 
was  unwilling  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  you,"  an- 
swered Gilbert,  boldly. 

"Well,  upon  my  wor*vr  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crawford, 
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fanning  herself  vigorously.  "Dr.  Crawford,  did  you  hear 
that?" 

"Yes." 

**And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?** 

*'Well,  I  think  you  may  have  been  too  hard  up«i  Carl.* 

*'Too  hard?  Why,  then,  did  he  not  treat  me  respect- 
fully ?    This  boy  seems  inclined  to  be  impertinent.** 

"I  answered  your  questions,  madam,"  said  Gilbert^ 
coldly. 

*'I  suppose  you  side  with  your  friend  Carl?" 

"I  certainly  do." 

Mrs.  Crawford  bit  her  lip. 

"What  is  the  object  of  your  coming?  Does  Carl  wish 
to  return?'* 

"I  thought  Dr.  Crawford  might  have  told  you.** 

"Carl  wants  his  clothes  sent  to  him,"  said  the  doctor, 
**He  only  carried  a  few  with  him." 

**I  shall  not  consent  to  it.  He  deserves  no  favors  at 
onr  hands.*' 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Dr.  Crawford. 

"You  go  too  far,  Mrs.  Crawford,"  he  said.  "I  am  sen* 
table  of  the  boy's  faults,  but  I  certainly  will  not  allow  his 
dothes  to  be  withheld  from  him.** 

"Oh,  well!  spoil  him  if  you  choose!"  said  the  lady, 
sullenly.    "Take  his  part  against  your  wife!" 

"I  have  never  done  that,  but  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be 
'defrauded  of  his  dothes." 

"I  have  no  more  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  her  eyet 
snapping.  She  vi^s  deaily  mortified  at  her  failure  ttf 
carry  her  poin^ 
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"Do  you  wish  the  trunk  to  be  sent  to  your  house?** 
asked  the  doctor. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  have  packed  the  clothes  and  locked  the 
trunk." 

"I  should  like  to  examine  it  before  it  goes,**  put  in  Mrs* 
Crawford,  spitefully. 

«Whyr 

''To  make  sure  that  nothing  bas  been  pnt  in  that  does 
not  belong  to  Carl.** 

"Do  you  mean  to  accuse  me  of  stealing,  madam  ?^ 
demanded  Gilbert,  indignantly, 

Mrs.  Crawford  tossed  her  head. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  you,**  she  replied. 

"Dr.  Crawford,  am  I  to  open  the  trunk?**  asked  Gil- 
bert 

"No,"  answered  the  doctor,  with  unwonted  decision. 

"I  hate  that  boy  I  He  has  twice  subjected  me  to  morti- 
Bcation,"  thought  Mrs.  Crawford. 

**You  know  very  well,'*  she  said,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band, "that  I  have  grounds  for  my  request.  I  blush  to 
mention  it,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  son  tooK 
a  wallet  containing  twenty-five  (dollars  from  my  bureau, 
drawer.** 

"I  deny  it  !**  said  Gilbert. 

"What  do  you  know  aboct  H,  I  should  tSkt  to  ask?* 
sneered  Mrs.  Crawford. 

"I  know  that  Carl  is  an  honorable  boy,  incapable  of 
tiieft,  and  at  ttus  moment  has  bat  tbirty'^«>ven  cents  in  bis 
possessiotj." 
.    ''So  far  a»  im  knoii.'' 

K 
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**If  the  money  has  really  disappeared,  madam,  you  had 
better  ask  your  own  boy  about  it.'* 

"This  is  insufferable  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crawford,  her 
light  eyes  emitting  angry  flashes.  "Who  dares  to  say 
that  Peter  took  the  wallet?'*  she  went  on,  rising  to  her 
feet. 

There  was  an  unexpected  reply.  Jane  entered  the  room 
at  this  moment  to  ask  a  question. 

"I  say  so,  ma*am,**  she  rejoined. 

"What?**  ejaculated  Mrs.  Crawford,  with  startling  en> 
phasis. 

*T  didn*t  mean  to  say  an)rthing  about  it  till  I  found  you 
were  charging  it  on  Master  Carl.  I  saw  Peter  open  your 
bureau  drawer,  take  out  the  wallet,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.** 

"It's  a  lie  I"  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  hoarsely. 

"It's  the  truth,  though  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  be- 
Keve  it.  If  you  want  to  know  what  he  did  with  the  money 
ask  him  how  much  he  paid  for  the  gold  ring  he  bought  of 
the  jeweler  down  at  the  village.'* 

"You  are  a  spy — a  base,  dishonorable  spy  !**  cried  Mrs. 
Crawford. 

"I  won't  say  what  you  are,  ma*am,  to  bring  false 
charges  against  Master  Carl,  and  I  wonder  the  doctor  will 
believe  them.** 

"Leave  the  house  directly,  you  hussy!**  shrieked  Mrs. 
Crawford. 

"If  I  do,  I  wonder  who*ll  get  the  dinner?**  remarked 
Jane,  not  at  all  disturbed. 

"l  won't  8tay  here  .to  be  insulted^**  said  the  aa§gcy  ladly. 
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*Dr.  Crawford,  you  might  have  spirit  enough  to  defend 
your  wife." 

She  flounced  out  of  the  room,  not  waiting  for  a  reply, 
leaving  the  doctor  dazed  and  flurried. 

"I  hope,  sir,  you  are  convinced  now  that  Carl  did  not 
take  Mrs.  Crawford's  money,"  said  Gilbert.  "I  told  you 
it  was  probably  Peter." 

"Are  you  sure  of  what  you  said,  Jane?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  saw  Peter  take  the  wallet  with  my  own 
eyes." 

"It  is  his  mother's  money,  and  they  must  settle  it  be- 
tween them.  I  am  glad  Carl  did  not  take  it.  Really  this 
has  been  a  very  unpleasant  scene." 

"I  am  sorry  for  my  part  in  it,  but  Carl  is  my  friend,  and 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  stand  up  for  his  rights,"  remarked 
Gilbert. 

"Certainly,  certainly,  that  is  right.  But  you  see  how  I 
am  placed." 

"I  see  that  this  is  no  place  for  Carl.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  send  an  expressman  for  the  trunk,  and  take  it 
with  me  to  the  station." 

"Yes,  I  see  no  objection.  I — I  would  invite  you  to  din- 
ner, but  Mrs.  Crawford  seems  to  be  suffering  from  a 
nervous  attack,  and  it  might  not  be  pleasant." 

"I  agree  with  you,  sir." 

Just  then  Peter  entered  the  room,  and  looked  at  Gilbert 
with  surprise  and  wrath,  remembering  his  recent  dis- 
comfiture at  the  hands  of  the  young  visitor. 

"My  stepson,  Peter,"  announ'-ed  Dr.  Crawford. 
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'Teter  and  I  have  met  before,"  said  Gilbert,  smiling, 

**What  are  you  here  for  ?"  asked  Peter,  rudely. 

"Not  to  see  you,"  answered  Gilbert,  turning  from  him. 

"My  mother'!!  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  went  on 
Peter,  significantly. 

"She  will  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  retorted  Gil- 
bert.   "She  has  found  out  who  stole  her  money." 

Peter's  face  turned  scarlet  instantly,  and  he  left  the 
room  hurriedly. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that,  Dr.  Crawford," 
added  Gilbert,  apologetically,  "but  I  dislike  that  boy  very 
much,  and  couldn't  help  giving  him  as  good  as  he  sent.** 

"It  is  all  very  unpleasant,"  responded  Dr.  Crawford, 
peevishly.  "I  don't  see  why  I  can't  live  in  peace  and 
tranquillity." 

"I  won't  intrude  upon  you  any  longer,"  said  Gilbert,  "if 
you  will  kindly  tell  me  whether  you  will  consent  to  make 
Carl  a  small  weekly  allowance." 

"I  can't  say  now.  I  want  time  to  think.  Give  me  youfi 
address,  and  I  will  write  to  Carl  in  your  care.'* 

"Very  well,  sir." 

Gilbert  left  the  house  and  made  arrangements  to  have 
Carl's  trunk  called  for.  It  accompanied  him  on  the  next 
train  to  Warren. 
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MRS.   CRAWFORD'S  LETTER. 

•*How  did  you  like  my  stepmother?'*  asked  Carl,  when 
Gilbert  returned  in  the  afternoon. 

"She's  a  daisy  1"  answered  Gilbert,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. "I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  more  disagreeable 
woman." 

"Do  you  blame  me  for  leaving  home?** 

"I  only  wonder  you  have  been  able  to  stay  so  long.  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  your  father." 

"Mrs.  Crawford  has  made  a  different  man  of  him.  I 
should  have  no  trouble  in  getting  along  with  him  if  there 
was  no  one  to  come  between  us." 

"He  gave  me  this  for  you,"  said  Gilbert,  producing  the 
ten-dollar  bill. 

"Did  my  stepmother  know  of  his  sending  it  ?** 

"No;  she  was  opposed  to  sending  your  trunk,  but  your 
father  said  emphatically  you  should  have  it." 

"I  am  glad  he  showed  that  much  spirit." 

"I  have  some  hopes  that  he  will  make  you  an  allowance 
of  a  few  dollars  a  week.'* 

"That  would  make  me  all  right,  but  I  don't  expect  it." 

"You  will  probably  hear  from  your  father  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  so  you  will  have  to  make  yourself  contented  a 
little  longer." 

*'I  hope  you  are  not  very  homesick,  Mr.  Crawford?" 
said  Julia,  coquettishly. 
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"I  would  ask  nothing  better  than  to  stay  Mere  perma- 
nently," rejoined  Carl,  earnestly.  "This  is  a  real  home.  I 
have  met  with  more  kindness  here  than  in  six  months  zi 
my  own  hcMne." 

"You  have  one  stanch  friend  at  home,"  said  Gilbert, 

"You  don't  allude  to  Peter?" 

"So  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  hates  you  like  poison.  I 
mean  Jane." 

"Yes,  Jane  is  a  real  friend.  She  has  been  in  the  family 
for  ten  years.  She  was  a  favorite  with  my  own  mother, 
and  feels  an  interest  in  me." 

"By  the  way,  your  stepmother's  charge  that  you  took  a 
wallet  containing  money  from  her  drawer  has  been  dis- 
proved by  Jane.  She  saw  Peter  abstracting  the  money, 
and  so  informed  Mrs.  Crawford." 

"I  am  not  at  all  surprised.  Peter  is  mean  enough  to 
steal  or  do  an)^hing  else.    What  did  my  stepmother  say  T' 

"She  was  very  angry,  and  threatened  to  discharge  Jane ; 
but,  as  no  one  would  be  left  to  attend  to  the  dinner,  I  pre- 
sume she  is  likely  to  stay." 

"I  ought  to  be  forming  some  plan,"  said  Carl,  thought- 
fully. 

"Wait  till  you  hear  from  home.  Julia  will  see  that  your 
time  is  well  filled  up  till  then.  Dismiss  all  care,  and  enjoy 
yourself  while  you  may." 

This  seemed  to  be  sensible  advice,  and  Carl  followed  it. 
In  the  evening  some  young  people  were  invited  in,  and 
there  was  a  round  of  amusements  that  made  Carl  forget 
that  he  was  an  exile  from  home,  with  very  dubious  pros- 
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"You  are  all  spoiling  me,"  he  said,  as  Gilbert  and  he 
went  upstairs  to  bed.  "I  am  beginning  to  understand  the 
charms  of  home.  To  go  out  into  the  world  from  here  will 
be  like  taking  a  cold  shower  bath." 

"Never  forget,  Carl,  that  you  will  be  welcome  back, 
whenever  you  feel  like  coming"  said  Gilbert,  laying  hi« 
hand  affectionately  on  Carl's  shoulder.  "We  all  like  you 
here." 

"Thank  you,  old  fellow!  I  appreciate  the  kindness  I 
have  received  here ;  but  I  must  strike  out  for  myself." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it,  Carl  ?" 

"I  hope  for  the  best.  I  am  young,  strong  and  willing 
to  work.    There  must  be  an  opening  for  me  somewhere." 

The  next  morning,  just  after  breakfast,  a  letter  arrived 
for  Carl,  mailed  at  Edgewood  Center. 

"Is  it  from  your  father?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"No ;  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  my  stepmother.  I  can 
gpjess  from  that  that  it  contains  no  good  news." 

He  opened  the  letter,  and  as  he  read  it  his  face  ex- 
pressed disgust  and  annoyance. 

"Read  it,  Gilbert,"  he  said,  handing  him  the  open  sheet. 

This  was  the  missive: 

"Carl  Crawford:  As  your  father  has  a  nervous 
attack,  brought  on  by  your  misconduct,  he  has  authorized 
me  to  write  to  you.  As  you  are  but  sixteen,  he  could  send 
for  you  and  have  you  forcibly  brought  back,  but  deems  it 
better  for  you  to  follow  your  own  course  and  suffer  the 
punishment  of  your  obstinate  and  perverse  conduct.  The 
boy  whom  you  sent  here  proved  a  fitting  messenger.  He 
teems,  if  possible,  to  be  even  worse  than  yourself.    He 
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was  very  impertinent  to  me,  and  made  a  brutal  and  un- 
provoked attack  on  my  poor  boy,  Peter,  whose  devotion  to 
your  father  and  myself  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
your  studied  disregard  of  our  wishes. 

"Your  friend  had  the  assurance  to  ask  for  a  weekly 
allowance  for  you  while  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  home 
where  you  have  been  only  too  well  treated.  In  other 
words,  you  want  to  be  paid  for  your  disobedience.  Even 
if  your  father  were  weak  enough  to  think  of  complying 
with  this  extraordinary  request,  I  should  do  my  best  to 
dissuade  him." 

"Small  doubt  of  that  I"  said  Carl,  bitterly. 

**In  my  sorrow  for  your  waywardness,  I  am  comforted 
by  the  thought  that  Peter  is  too  good  and  conscientious 
ever  to  follow  your  example.  While  you  are  away,  he 
will  do  his  utmost  to  make  up  to  your  father  for  his  dis- 
appointment in  you.  That  you  may  grow  wise  in  time, 
and  turn  at  length  from  the  error  of  your  ways,  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  your  stepanother, 

"Anastasia  Crawford." 

"It  makes  me  sick  to  read  such  a  letter  as  that,  Gil- 
bert," said  Carl.  "And  to  have  that  sneak  and  thief — as 
he  turned  out  to  be — Peter,  set  up  as  a  model  for  me,  is  a 
little  too  much." 

"I  never  knew  there  were  such  women  in  the  world  1" 
returned  Gilbert.  "I  can  understand  your  feelings  per- 
fectly, after  my  interview  of  yesterday." 

"She  thinks  even  worse  of  you  than  of  me,"  said  Carl, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"I  have  no  doubt  Peter  shares  her  sentiments.  I  didn't 
make  many  friends  in  your  family,  it  must  be  confused." 
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"You  did  me  a  service,  Gilbert,  and  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  it." 

"Where  did  your  stepmother  come  from?"  asked  Gil- 
bert, thoughtfully. 

"I  don't  know.  My  father  met  her  at  some  summer 
resort.  She  was  staying  in  the  same  boarding  house,  she 
and  the  angelic  Peter.  She  lost  no  time  in  setting  her 
cap  for  my  father,  who  was  doubtless  reported  to  her.  as 
a  man  of  property,  and  she  succeeded  in  capturing  him.** 

"I  wonder  at  that.    She  doesn't  seem  very  fascinating.** 

"She  made  herself  very  agreeable  to  my  father,  and 
was  even  affectionate  in  her  manner  to  me,  though  I 
couldn't  get  to  like  her.  The  end  was  that  she  became 
Mrs.  Crawford.  Once  installed  in  our  house,  she  soon 
threw  off  the  mask  and  showed  herself  in  her  true  colors, 
a  cold  hearted,  selfish  and  disagreeable  woman." 

"I  wonder  your  father  doesn't  recognize  her  for  what 
she  is." 

"She  is  very  artful,  and  is  politic  enough  to  treat  him 
well.  She  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  prejudicing  him 
against  me.  If  he  was  not  an  invalid  she  would  find  hel 
task  more  difficult." 

■     "Did  she  have  any  property  when  your  father  married 
her?" 

"Not  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  She  is  schem- 
ing to  have  my  father  leave  the  lion's  share  of  his  prop- 
erty to  her  and  Peter.    I  dare  say  she  will  succeed." 

"Let  us  hope  your  father  will  live  till  you  are  a  young 
man,  at  least,  and  better  able  to  cope  with  her,*' 

"I  earnestly  hope  so.'* 
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•*Your  father  is  not  an  old  man." 

"He  is  fifty-one,  but  he  is  not  strong.  I  believe  he  has 
liver  complaint.  At  any  rate,  I  know  that  when,  at  my 
stepmother's  instigation,  he  applied  to  an  insurance  com- 
pany to  insure  his  life  for  her  benefit,  the  application  was 
rejected." 

'"You  don't  know  anything  of  Mrs.  Crawford's  antece- 
dents?" 

"No." 

"What  was  her  name  before  she  married  your  father?* 

"She  was  a  Mrs.  Cook.  That,  as  you  know,  is  Peter's 
name." 

"Perhaps,  in  your  travels,  you  may  learn  something  of 
her  history." 

"I  should  like  to  do  so." 

"You  won't  leave  us  to-morrow?" 

"I  must  go  to-day.  I  know  now  that  I  must  depend 
wholly  upon  my  own  exertions,  and  I  must  get  to  woric 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"You  will  write  to  me,  Cari  ?" 

"Yes,  when  I  have  an3rthing  agreeable  to  write.** 

"Let  us  hope  that  will  be  soon." 
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ENDS    IN    A    TRAGEDY. 

Carl  obtained  permission  to  leave  his  trunk  at  the  Vance 
mansion,  merely  taking  out  what  he  absolutely  needed 
lor  a  change. 

"When  I  am  settled  I  will  send  for  it/*  he  said.  "Now 
I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

There  were  cordial  good-bys,  and  Carl  started  once 
more  on  the  tramp.  He  might,  indeed,  have  traveled  by 
rail,  for  he  had  ten  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents;  but  it 
occurred  to  him  that  in  walking  he  might  meet  with  some 
one  who  would  give  him  employment.  Besides,  he  was 
not  in  a  hurry  to  get  on,  nor  had  he  any  definite  destina- 
tion. The  day  was  fine,  there  was  a  light  breeze,  and  he 
experienced  a  hopeful  exhilaration  as  he  walked  lightly 
on,  with  the  world  before  him,  and  any  number  of  possi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  fortunate  adventures  that  might 
befall  him. 

He  had  walked  five  miles,  when,  to  the  left,  he  saw  an 
elderly  man  hard  at  work  in  a  hay  field.  He  was  leaning 
on  his  rake,  and  looking  perplexed  and  troubled.  Carl 
paused  to  rest,  and  as  he  looked  over  the  rail  fence,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  farmer. 
,     ''I  say,  young  feller,  where  are  you  goin'  ?"  he  asked 

'^^  don't  know — exactly." 
_ou  don't  know  where  you  are  goin'?"  repeated  the 
farmer,  in  suiprise. 
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Carl  laughed.  "I  am  going  out  in  the  world  to  seek  my 
fortune,"  he  said. 

"You  be?  Would  yoti  like  a  job?"  asked  the  farmer, 
eagerly. 

"What  sort  of  a  job?" 

"I'd  like  to  have  you  help  me  hayin*.  My  hired  man  is 
sick,  and  he's  left  me  in  a  hole.  It's  goin'  to  rain, 
and " 

"Going  to  rain  ?"  repeated  Carl,  in  surprise,  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  nearly  cloudless  sky. 

"Yes.  It  don't  look  like  it,  I  know,  but  old  Job  Hagar 
says  it'll  rain  before  night,  and  what  he  don't  know  about 
the  weather  ain't  worth  knowin'.  I  want  to  get  the  hay 
on  this  meadow  into  the  bam,  and  then  I'll  feel  safe,  rain 
or  shine." 

"And  you  want  me  to  help  you?" 

*'Yes;  you  look  strong  and  hardy." 

**Yes,  I  am  pretty  strong,"  said  Carl,  complacently. 

"Well,  what  do  you  say?" 

"All  right.    I'll  help  you." 

Carl  gave  a  spring  and  cleared  the  fence,  landing  in 
the  hay  field,  having  first  thrown  his  valise  over. 

"You're  pretty  spry,"  said  the  farmer.  "I  couldn't  do 
that." 

"No,  you're  too  heavy,"  said  Carl,  smiling,  as  he  noted 
the  clumsy  figure  of  his  employer.  "Now,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"Take  that  rake  and  rake  up  the  hay.  Then  we'll  go 
over  to  the  barn  and  get  the  hay  wagon." 

**Where  is  your  bam?" 
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The  farmer  pointed  across  the  fields  to  a  story-and-a- 
half  farmhouse,  and  standing  near  it  a  good-sized  bam, 
brown  from  want  of  paint  and  exposure  to  sun  and  rain. 
The  buildings  were  perhaps  twenty-five  rods  distant. 

"Are  you  used  to  hayin'?"  asked  the  farmer, 

'*Well,  no,  not  exactly ;  though  I've  handled  a  rake  be- 
fore." 

Carl's  experience,  however,  had  been  very  Kmited.  He 
had,  to  be  sure,  had  a  rake  in  his  hand,  but  probably  he 
had  not  worked  more  than  ten  minutes  at  it.  However, 
raking  is  easily  learne',  and  his  want  of  experience  was 
not  detected.  He  started  off  with  great  enthusiasm,  but 
after  a  while  thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  more  leisurely 
movements  of  the  farmer.  After  two  hours  his  hands 
began  to  blister,  but  still  he  kept  on. 

**I  have  got  to  make  my  living  by  hard  work,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "and  it  won't  do  to  let  such  a  little  thing  as  a 
blister  interfere." 

When  he  had  been  working  a  couple  of  hours,  he  began 
to  feel  hungry.  His  walk,  and  the  work  he  had  been  do- 
ing, sharpened  his  appetite  till  he  really  felt  uncomfort- 
able. It  was  at  this  time — just  twelve  o'clock — that  the 
farmer's  wife  came  to  the  front  door  and  blew  a  fish  horn 
so  vigorously  that  it  could  probably  have  been  heard  half 
a  mile. 

"The  old  woman's  got  dinner  ready,"  said  the  farmer. 
*Tf  you  don't  mind  takin'  your  pay  in  victuals,  you  can  go 
along  home  with  me,  and  take  a  bite." 

**I  think  I  could  take  two  or  three,  sir,** 
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**Ho,  ho  1  that's  a  good  joke !  Money's  scarce,  and  I'd 
father  pay  in  victuals,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you." 

"Do  you  generally  find  people  willing  to  work  for  their 
board  ?"  asked  Carl,  who  knew  that  he  was  being  imposed 
upon. 

"Well,  I  might  pay  a  lettle  more.  You  work  for  me 
till  sundown,  and  I'll  give  you  dinner  and  supper,  and — 
fifteen  cents."    ■ 

Carl  wanted  to  laugh.  At  this  rate  of  compensation  he 
felt  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  make  a  fortune,  but 
he  was  so  hungry  that  he  would  have  accepted  board  alone 
if  it  had  been  necessary. 

"I  agree,"  he  said.    "Shall  I  leave  my  rake  here?" 

Tes;  it'll  be  all  right." 

"I'll  take  along  my  valise,  for  I  can't  afford  to  run  any 
risk  of  losing  it." 

"Jest  as  you  say." 

Five  minutes  brought  them  to  the  farmhouse. 

"Can  I  wash  my  hands?"  asked  Carl. 

"Yes,  you  can  go  right  to  the  sink  and  wash  in  the  tin 
basin.  There's  a  roll  towel  behind  the  door.  Mis'  Per- 
kins"— ^that  was  the  way  he  addressed  his  wife — "this  is 
a  young  chap  that  I've  hired  to  help  me  hayin'.  You  can 
set  a  chair  for  him  at  the  table."  < 

"All  right,  Silas.    He  don't  look  very  old." 

"No,  ma'am.  I  ain't  twenty-one  yet,"  answered  Carl, 
who  was  really  sixteen. 

"I  shouldn't  sa>r  you  was.  You  ain't  no  sigiMi  of  ^ 
mustache." 

*1  keep Jt  short,  ma'am,  in  warm  9^ 
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"It  don't  dull  a  razor  any  to  cut  it  in  cold  weather,  does 
it?"  asked  the  farmer,  chuckling  at  his  joke. 

"Well,  no,  sir;  I  can't  say  it  does." 

It  was  a  boiled  dinner  that  the  farmer's  wife  provided, 
corned  beef  and  vegetables,  but  the  plebeian  meal  seemed 
to  Carl  the  best  he  ever  ate.  Afterwards  there  was  apple 
pudding,  to  which  he  did  equal  justice. 

"I  never  knew  work  improved  a  fellow's  appetite  so,** 
reflected  the  young  traveler.  "I  never  ate  with  so  much 
relish  at  home." 

After  dinner  they  went  back  to  the  field  and  worked  till 
the  supper  hour,  five  o'clock.  By  that  time  all  the  hay  had 
been  put  into  the  bam. 

"We've  done  a  good  day's  work,"  said  the  farmer,  in  a 
tone  of  satisfaction,  "and  only  just  in  time.  Do  you  see 
that  dark  cloud?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"In  half  an  hour  there'll  be  rain,  or  I'm  mistakeiv  OlA 
Job  Hagar  is  right  after  all." 

Th^  farmer  proved  a  true  prophet.  In  half  an  hour, 
while  they  were  at  the  supper  table,  the  rain  began  to 
come  down  in  large  drops — forming  pools  in  the  hollows 
of  the  ground^  and  drenching  all  exposed  objects  with 
the  largesse  of  the  heavens. 

"Where  war  you  a-goin*  to-night  ?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"I  don't  know,  sir." 

**I  was  thinkin'  that  I'd  give  you  a  night's  lodgin'  in 
place  of  the  fifteen  cents  I  agreed  to  pay  you.  Money's 
very  skeerce  with  me,  and  will  be  till  I've  sold  off  scsar^ 
€d  the  crops." 
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**I  Shan  be  glad  to  make  that  arrangement,"  said  Carl, 
who  had  been  considering  how  much  the  farmer  would 
ask  for  lodging,  for  there  seemed  small  chance  of  con- 
tinuing his  journey.  Fifteen  cents  was  a  lower  price 
than  he  had  calculated  on. 

"That's  a  sensible  idea!"  said  the  farmer,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  he  had  se- 
cured valuable  help  at  no  money  outlay  whatever. 

The  next  morning  Carl  continued  his  tramp,  refusing 
the  offer  of  continued  employment  on  the  same  terms. 
He  was  bent  on  pursuing  his  journey,  though  he  did  not 
know  exactly  where  he  would  fetch  up  in  the  end. 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  day  he  found  himself  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a  town,  with  the  same  uncomfortable  appetite 
that  he  had  felt  the  day  before,  but  with  no  hotel  or  res- 
taurant anywhere  near.  There  was,  however,  a  small 
house,  the  outer  door  of  which  stood  conveniently  open. 
Through  the  open  window,  Carl  saw  a  table  spread  as  if 
for  dinner,  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  he  could  ar- 
range to  become  a  boarder  for  a  single  meal.  He  knocked 
at  the  door,  but  no  one  came.  He  shouted  out :  "Is  any- 
body at  home?"  and  received  no  answer.  He  went  to  a 
small  barn  just  outside  and  peered  in,  but  no  one  was  to 
be  seen. 

What  should  he  do?  He  was  terribly  hungry,  and  the 
sight  of  the  food  on  the  table  was  tantalizing. 

"I'll  go  in,  as  the  door  is  open,"  he  decided,  "and  sit 
idown  to  the  table  and  eat.  Somebody'll  be  along  before 
I  get  through,  and  I'll  pay  whatever  is  satisfactory,  foe 
est  I  must." 
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He  entered,  seated  himself,  and  ate  heartily.  Still  un. 
cme  appeared. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  off  without  paying,"  thought  Csivh 
"I'll  see  if  I  can  find  somebody." 

He  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen,  but  it  was  de- 
serted. Then  he  opened  that  of  a  small  bedroom,  and 
started  back  in  terror  and  dismay. 

There — suspended  from  a  hook — a  man  of  middle  age 
was  hanging,  with  his  head  bent  forward,  his  eyes  wide 
open,  and  his  tongue  protrucUng  from  his  mouth  1 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

CARL  FALLS  UNDER  SUSPICION. 

To  a  person  of  any  age  such  a  sight  as  that  described 
at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  might  well  have  proved 
startling.  To  a  boy  like  Carl  it  was  simply  overwhelm- 
ing. It  so  happened  that  he  had  but  twice  seen  a  dead 
person,  and  never  a  victim  of  violence.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  increased  the  effect  upon  his  mind. 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  man's  face,  and  found  that 
he  was  still  warm.  He  could  have  been  dead  but  a  short 
time. 

"What  shall  I  do.?"  thought  Carl,  perplexed.  "This  is 
terrible  1" 

Then  it  flashed  upon  him  that  as  he  was  alone  with  the 
dead  man  suspicion  might  fall  upon  him  as  being  con- 
cerned in  what  might  be  called  a  murder. 

"I  had  better  leave  here  at  once,"  he  reflected.  "I  shall 
have  to  go  away  without  paying  for  my  meal." 

He  started  to  leave  the  house,  but  had  scarcely  reached 
the  door  when  two  persons — a  man  and  a  woman— €n- 
tered.    Both  looked  at  Carl  with  suspicion. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  asked  the  man. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  Carl ;  "I  was  very  hun- 
gry, and  seeing  no  one  about,  took  the  liberty  to  sit  down 
at  the  table  and  eat.  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  my  dinner 
if  you  will  tell  me  how  much  it  amounts  to." 

"Wasn't  my  husband  here?"  asked  the  woman. 
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"I — I  am  afraid  something  has  happened  to  your  hus- 
band," faltered  Carl. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

Carl  silently  pointed  to  the  chamber  door.  The  woman 
evened  it,  and  uttered  a  loud  shriek. 

"LxDok  here,  Walter!"  she  cried. 

Her  companion  quickly  came  to  her  side. 

"My  husband  is  dead!"  cried  the  woman;  "basely 
murdered,  and  there,"  pointing  fiercely  to  Carl,  "there 
stands  the  murderer !" 

"Madam,  you  cannot  believe  this !"  said  Carl,  naturally 
agitated. 

"What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?"  demanded  the 
man,  suspiciously. 

"I  only  just  saw — your  husband,"  continued  Carl,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  woman.  "I  had  finished  my  meal, 
when  I  began  to  search  for  some  one  whom  I  could  pay, 
and  so  opened  this  door  into  the  room  beyond,  when  I 
saw — him  hanging  there!" 

"Don't  believe  him,  the  red-handed  murderer!"  broke 
out  the  woman,  fiercely.  "He  is  probably  a  thief ;  he  killed 
my  poor  husband,  and  then  sat  down  like  a  cold-blooded 
villain  that  he  is,  and  gorged  himself." 

Things  began  to  look  very  serious  for  poor  Carl. 

"Your  husband  is  larger  and  stronger  than  myself,"  he 
urged,  desperately.    "How  could  I  overpower  him?" 

"It  looks  reasonable,  Maria,"  said  the  man.  "I  don't 
see  how  the  boy  could  have  killed  Mr.  Brown,  or  lifted 
him  upon  the  hook,  even  if  he  did  not  resist." 

"He  murderea  him,  I  tell  you,  he  murdered  him  I" 
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shrieked  the  woman,  who  seemed  bereft  of  reason.  "I 
call  upon  you  to  arrest  him." 

"I  am  not  a  constable,  Maria." 

"Then  tie  him  so  he  cannot  get  away,  and  go  for  a  con- 
stable. I  wouldn't  feel  safe  with  him  in  the  house,  unless 
he  were  tied  fast.    He  might  hang  me  1" 

Terrible  as  the  circumstances  were,  Carl  felt  an  impulse 
to  laugh.  It  seemed  absurd  to  hear  himself  talked  of  in 
this  way. 

"Tie  me  if  you  like!"  he  said.  "I  am  willing  to  wait 
here  till  some  one  comes  who  has  a  little  common  sense. 
Just  remember  that  I  am  only  a  boy,  and  haven't  the 
strength  of  a  full-grown  man!" 

"The  boy  is  right,  Maria  I    It's  a  foolish  idea  of  yours." 

"I  call  upon  you  to  tie  the  villain !"  insisted  the  woman. 

"Just  as  you  say !    Can  you  give  me  some  rope  ?" 

From  a  drawer  Mrs.  Brown  drew  a  quantity  of  strong 
cord,  and  the  man  proceeded  to  tie  Carl's  hands. 

"Tie  his  feet,  too,  Walter!" 

"Even  if  you  didn't  tie  me  I  would  promise  to  remain 
here.  I  don't  want  anybody  to  suspect  me  of  such  a 
tiling,"  put  in  Carl. 

"How  artful  he  is!"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "Tie  him 
strong,  Walter." 

The  two  were  left  alone,  Carl  feeling  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable. The  newly-made  widow  laid  her  head  upon  the 
table  and  moaned,  glancing  occasionally  at  the  body  of 
her  husband,  as  it  still  hung  suspended  from  the  hook. 

"Oh,  William,  I  little  expected  to  find  you  dead!"  she 
groaned.    *'I  only  went  to  the  store  to  buy  a  pound  of  salt. 
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and  when  I  come  back  I  find  you  cold  and  still,  the  victim 
of  a  young  ruffian !  How  could  you  be  so  wicked  ?"  she 
demanded  fiercely  of  Carl. 

"I  have  told  you  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  your 
husband's  death,  madam." 

"Who  killed  him,  then?"  she  cried. 

"I  don't  know.     He  must  have  committed  suicide." 

"Don't  think  you  are  going  to  escape  in  that  way.  I 
won't  rest  till  I  see  you  hung!" 

"I  wish  I  had  never  entered  the  house,"  thought  Carl, 
uncomfortably.  "I  would  rather  have  gone  hungry  for 
twenty-four  hours  longer  than  find  myself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion." 

Half  an  hour  passed.  Then  a  sound  of  voices  was 
heard  outside,  and  half  a  dozen  men  entered,  including, 
besides  the  messenger,  the  constable  and  a  physician. 

"Why  was  he  not  cut  down  ?"  asked  the  doctor,  hastily. 
"There  might  have  been  a  chance  to  resuscitate  him." 

"I  didn't  think  of  it,"  said  the  messenger.  "Maria  was 
so  excited,  and  insisted  that  the  boy  murdered  him." 

"What  boy?" 

Carl  was  pointed  out. 

"That  boy?  What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Park. 
"Why,  it  would  be  more  than  you  or  I  could  do  to  over- 
power and  hang  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five pounds." 

"That's  what  I  thought,  but  Maria  seemed  crazed  like." 

"I  tell  you  he  did  it !  Are  you  going  to  let  him  go,  the 
red-handed  murderer?" 
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"Loose  the  cord,  and  I  will  question  the  boy,'*  i*aid  Dr» 
Park,  with  an  air  of  authority. 

Carl  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  when,  freed  from  his 
bonds,  he  stood  upright. 

"I'll  tell  you  all  I  know,"  he  said,  "but  it  won't  throw 
any  light  upon  the  death." 

Dr.  Park  listened  attentively,  and  asked  one  or  two 
questions. 

"Did  you  hear  any  noise  when  you  were  sitting  at  the 
table?"  he  inquired. 

"No,  sir." 

"Was  the  door  closed?*' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That  of  itself  would  probably  prevent  your  hearing 
anything.  Mrs.  Brown,  at  what  hour  did  you  leave  the 
house  ?" 

"At  ten  minutes  of  twelve." 

"It  is  now  five  minutes  of  one.  The  deed  must  have 
been  committed  just  after  you  left  the  house.  Had  you 
noticed  anything  out  of  the  way  in  your  husband's  man- 
ner?" 

"No,  sir,  not  much.    He  was  always  a  silent  man." 

"Had  anything  happened  to  disturb  him  ?" 

"He  got  a  letter  this  morning.    I  don't  know  what  was 

in  it." 

"We  had  better  search  for  it." 

The  body  was  taken  down  and  laid  on  the  bed.     Dr. 

Park  searched  the  pockets,  and  found  a  half  sheet  of  note 

paper,  on  which  these  lines  were  written: 
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"Maria:  I  have  made  up  my  mind  I  can  live  no 
longer.  I  have  made  a  terrible  discovery.  AVhen  I  mar- 
ried you,  I  thought  my  first  wife,  who  deserted  me  four 
years  ago,  was  dead.  I  learn  by  a  letter  received  this 
morning  that  she  is  still  living  in  a  town  in  Illinois.  The 
only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  free  you  both  from  my  presence. 
When  you  come  back  from  the  store  you  will  find  me  cold 
and  dead.  The  little  that  I  leave  behind  I  give  to  you.  If 
my  first  wife  should  come  here,  as  she  threatens,  you  can 
tell  her  so.    Good-by.  William.'' 

The  reading  of  this  letter  made  a  sensation.  Mrs. 
Brown  went  into  hysterics,  and  there  was  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion. 

"Do  you  think  I  can  go?**  Carl  asked  Dr.  Park. 

"Yes.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  you  with  the  sad 
€vent." 

Carl  gladly  left  the  cottage,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
was  a  mile  on  his  way  that  he  remembered  that  he  had  ♦^ot 
paid  for  his  dinner,  after  alL 
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A   PLAUSIBLE  STRANGER. 

Three  days  later  found  Carl  still  on  his  travels.  It  wa» 
his  custom  to  obtain  his  meals  at  a  cheap  hotel,  or,  if  none 
were  met  with,  at  a  farmhouse,  and  to  secure  lodgings 
where  he  could,  and  on  as  favorable  terms  as  possible.  He 
realized  the  need  of  economy,  and  felt  that  he  was  prac- 
ticing it.  He  had  changed  his  ten-dollar  bill  the  first  day, 
for  a  five  and  several  ones.  These  last  were  now  spent, 
and  the  five-dollar  bill  alone  remained  to  him.  He  had 
earned  nothing,  though  everywhere  he  had  been  on  the 
lookout  for  a  job. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  day  he  overtook  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  who  was  traveling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

"Good-afternoon,"  said  the  young  man,  sociably. 

"Good-afternoon,  sir." 

"Where  are  you  bound,  may  I  ask?" 

"To  the  next  town." 

"Fillmore  ?" 

"Yes,  if  that  is  the  name." 

"So  am  I.    Why  shouldn't  we  travel  together?'* 

"I  have  no  objection,"  said  Carl,  who  was  glad  cl 
company. 

"Are  you  in  any  business?" 

"No,  but  I  hope  to  find  a  place." 

"Oh.  "  'mart  boy  like  you  will  soon  find  employment.** 
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"I  hope  so,  f  am  sure.  I  haven't  much  money  »crt,  and 
it  is  necessary  I  should  do  something." 

"Just  so.  I  am  a  New  York  salesman,  but  just  now  I 
am  on  my  vacation — ^taking  a  pedestrian  tour  with  knap- 
sack and  staff,  as  you  see.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  my 
salary  runs  on  just  as  if  I  were  at  my  post,  and  will  nearly 
pay  all  my  traveling  expenses.** 

"You  are  in  luck.  Besides  you  have  a  good  place  to  go 
back  to.  There  isn't  any  vacancy,  is  there  ?  You  couldn't 
take  on  a  boy?"  asked  Carl,  eagerly„ 

"Well,  there  might  be  a  chance,"  said  the  young  man, 
slowly.  "You  haven't  any  recommendations  with  you, 
have  you?" 

"No;  I  have  never  been  employed:" 

"It  doesn't  matter.    I  will  recommend  you  myself." 

"You  might  be  deceived  in  me,"  said  Carl,  smiling. 

"I'll  take  the  risk  of  that.  I  know  a  reliable  boy  when 
I  see  him." 

"Thank  you.    What  is  the  name  of  your  firm?" 

"F.  Brandes  &  Co.,  commission  merchants,  Pearl 
Street.  My  own  name  is  Chauncy  Hubbard,  at  your 
service." 

"I  am  Carl  Crawford." 

'That's  a  good  name.  I  predict  that  we  shall  be  great 
chums,  if  I  manage  to  get  you  a  place  in  our  establish- 
ment." 

"Is  Mr.  Brandes  a  good  man  to  work  for?" 

"Yes,  he  is  easy  and  good-natured.  He  is  liberal  to  his 
clerks.    What  salary  do  you  think  I  get  ?" 

"I  couldn't  guess." 
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"Forty  dollars  a  week,  and  I  am  only  twenty-five. 
Went  into  the  house  at  sixteen,  and  worked  my  way  up.** 

"You  have  certainly  done  well,"  said  Carl,  respectfully, 

"Well,  I'm  no  slouch,  if  I  do  say  it  myself." 

"I  don't  wonder  your  income  pays  the  expenses  of  your 
vacation  trip." 

"It  ought  to,  that's  a  fact,  though  I'm  rather  free 
handed  and  like  to  spend  money.  My  prospects  are  pretty 
good  in  another  direction.  Old  Fred  Brandes  has  a 
handsome  daughter,  who  thinks  considerable  of  your 
humble  servant." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  marrying  her  ?'* 
asked  Carl,  with  interest. 

"I  think  my  chance  is  pretty  good,  as  the  girl  won't 
look  at  anybody  else." 

"Is  Mr.  Brandes  wealthy?** 

"Yes,  the  old  man's  pretty  well  fixed,  worth  nearly 
half  a  million,  I  guess." 

"Perhaps  he  will  take  you  into  the  firm,"  suggested 
Carl. 

"Very  likely.    That's  what  I'm  working  for.** 

"At  any  rate,  you  ought  to  save  something  out  of  your 
salary.** 

"I  ought,  but  I  haven't.  The  fact  is,  Carl,"  said 
Chauncy  Hubbard,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "I  have  a 
great  mind  to  make  a  confession  to  you.'* 

"I  shall  feel  flattered,  I  am  sure,"  said  Carlj  politely. 

*1  have  one  great  fault — I  gamble." 

"Do  you?"  said  Carl,  rather  startled,  for  he  had  beeo 
|)it)ught  up  very  properly  to  have  a  horror  of  gambling 
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"Yes,  I  suppose  it's  in  my  blood.  My  father  was  t 
Tery  rich  man  at  one  time,  but  he  lost  nearly  all  his  fortune 
at  the  gaming  table." 

"That  ought  to  have  been  a  warning  to  you,  I  should 
*hink." 

"It  ought,  and  may  be  yet,  for  I  am  still  a  young  man." 

"Mr.  Hubbard,"  said  Carl,  earnestly.  "I  feel  rather 
diffident  about  advising  you,  for  I  am  only  a  boy,  but  I 
should  think  you  would  give  up  such  a  dangerous  habit." 

"Say  no  more,  Carl!  You  are  a  true  friend.  I  will  try 
to  follow  your  advice.     Give  me  your  hand." 

Carl  did  so,  and  felt  a  warm  glow  of  pleasure  at  the 
thought  that  perhaps  he  had  redeemed  his  companion 
from  a  fascinating  vice. 

"I  really  wish  I  had  a  sensible  boy  like  you  to  be  my 
constant  companion.     I  should  feel  safer." 

"Do  you  really  have  such  a  passion  for  gambling, 
then?" 

"Yes ;  if  at  the  hotel  to-night  I  should  see  a  party  play- 
ing poker,  I  could  not  resist  joining  them.    Odd,  isn't  it  ?** 

"I  am  glad  I  have  no  such,  temptation." 

"Yes,  you  are  lucky.  By  the  way,  how  much  money 
^ave  you  about  you?" 

"Five  dollars." 

"Then  you  can  do  me  a  favor.  I  have  a  t«n-dollar  bill, 
which  I  need  to  get  me  home.  'Now,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  keep  a  part  of  it  for  me  till  I  go  away  in  the  mom« 
ing.  Give  me  your  five,  and  I  will  hand  you  ten.  Out 
of  that  you  can  pay  my  hotel  bill  and  hand  me  the  balance 
due  me  in  the  morning." 
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**If  you  really  wish  me  to  do  so." 

"Enough  said.    Here  is  the  ten." 

Carl  took  the  bill,  and  gave  Mr.  Hubbard  his  five- 
dollar  note. 

"You  are  placing  considerable  confidence  in  me,"  he 
said. 

"I  am,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  no  fear  of  being  deceived. 
lYou  are  a  boy  who  naturally  inspires  confidence." 

Carl  thought  Mr.  Chauncy  Hubbard  a  very  agreeable 
and  sensible  fellow,  and  he  felt  flattered  to  think  that  the 
young  man  had  chosen  him  as  a  guardian,  so  to  speak. 

"By  the  way,  Carl,  you  haven't  told  me,"  said  Hub- 
bard, as  they  pursued  their  journey,  "how  a  boy  like 
yourself  is  forced  to  work  his  own  way." 

*M  can  tell  you  the  reason  very  briefly— I  have  a  step- 
mother." 

*'I  understand.    Is  your  father  living?" 

**Yes." 

*'But  he  thinks  more  of  the  stepmother  than  of  you  ?'* 

"I  am  afraid  he  does." 

**You  have  my  sympathy,  Carl.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you.  If  you  can  only  get  a  place  in  our  establish- 
ment, you  will  be  all  right.  Step  by  step  you  will  rise,  till 
you  come  to  stand  where  I  do." 

"That  would  satisfy  me.  Has  Mr.  Brandes  got  an- 
other daughter?" 

"No,  there  is  only  one." 

"Then  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  the  forty  dollars 
a  week.    If  I  ever  get  it*  X  will  save  half," 

"I  wish  I  could.*' 
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"You  can  if  you  try.  Why,  you  might  have  two  fhUr* 
sand  dollars  saved  up  now,  if  you  had  only  begun  to  save 
in  time." 

"I  have  lost  more  than  that  at  the  gaming  table.  Yott 
will  think  me  very  foolish." 

"Yes,  I  do;"  said  Carl,  frankly. 

'•You  are  right.  But  here  we  are  almost  at  the  vil- 
lage." 

**Is  there  a  good  hotel  ?** 

"Yes — ^the  Fillmore.  We  wil!  take  adjoining  rooms  if 
you  say  so." 

"Very  well." 

"And  in  the  morning  yoil  will  pay  the  bill?* 

"Certainly." 

The  two  travelers  had  a  good  supper,  and  retired  early, 
both  being  fatigued  with  the  journey.  It  was  not  till 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  that  Carl  opened  his  eyes. 
He  dressed  hastily,  and  went  down  to  breakfast.  He  was 
rather  surprised  not  to  see  his  con.panion  of  the  day  be- 
fore. 

"Has  Mr.  Hubbard  come  down  yet?"  he  asked  at  the 
desk. 

"Yes ;  he  took  an  early  breakfast,  and  went  off  by  the 
first  train." 

"That  is  strange.    I  was  to  pay  his  bill," 

"He  paid  it  himself." 

Carl  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this.  Had  Hub- 
bard forgotten  that  he  had  five  dollars  belonging  to  him  ? 
Fortunately,  Carl  had  his  city  address,  and  oould  relund 
the  money  in  New  York. 
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**Very  well  ?    I  will  pa>  my  own  bill.    How  much  is  it  ?** 

"A  dollar  and  a  quarter." 

Carl  took  the  ten-dollar  bill  from  his  wallet  and  ten- 
dered it  to  the  clerk. 

Instead  of  changing  it  at  once,  the  clerk  held  it  up  to 
the  light  and  examined  it  critically. 

**I  can't  take  that  bill,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

•*Whynot?" 

"Because  it  is  counterfeit." 

Call  turned  pale,  and  the  room  seemed  to  whirl  round. 
It  was  all  the  mcmey  he  had. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    COUNTERFEIT    BILL. 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  counterfeit?"  asked  Carl,  very  mucH 
disturbed. 

"I  am  certain  of  it.  I  haven't  been  handling  banlc 
bills  for  ten  years  without  being  able  to  tell  good  money 
from  bad.    I'll  trouble  you  for  another  bill." 

"That's  all  the  money  I  have,"  faltered  Carl. 

"Look  here,  young  man,"  said  the  clerk,  sternly,  **yotl 
are  trying  a  bold  game,  but  it  won't  succeed." 

"I  am  trying  no  game  at  all,"  said  Carl,  plucking  up 
spirit,    "I  thought  the  bill  was  good." 

"Where  did  you  get  it?** 

"From  the  man  who  came  with  me  last  evening — Mr. 
Hubbard." 

"The  money  he  gave  me  was  good.'* 

**What  did  he  give  youT 

"A  five-dollar  bill." 

"It  was  my  five-dollar  bill,**  said  Carl,  bitterly. 

"Your  story  doesn't 'seem  very  probable,"  said  the  clerk, 
suspiciously.  "How  did  he  happen  to  get  your  money, 
and  you  his?" 

"He  told  me  that  he  would  get  to  gambling,  and  wished 
me  to  take  money  enough  to  pay  his  bill  here.  He  handed 
me  the  ten-dollar  bill  which  you  say  is  bad,  and  I  gave  him 
five  in  return.  I  think  now  he  only  wanted  to  get  good 
money  for  bad.** 
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**Your  story  may  be.  true,  or  it  may  not,"  said  the  clerk, 
whose  manner  indicated  incredulity.  "That  is  nothing  to 
me.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pay  your  hotel  bill,  and  you 
can  settle  with  Mr.  Hubbard  when  you  see  him." 

"But  I  have  no  other  money,"  said  Carl,  desperately. 

"Then  I  shall  feel  justified,  in  ordering  your  arrest  on  a 
charge  of  passing,  or  trying  to  pass,  counterfeit  money."* 

*T)on't  do  that,  sir!  I  will  see  that  you  are  paid  out 
of  the  first  money  I  earn.'* 

"You  must  think  I  am  soft,"  said  the  clerk,  contemptu- 
ously. "I  have  seen  persons  of  your  stripe  before.  I  dare 
say,  if  you  were  searched,  more  counterfeit  money  would 
be  found  in  your  pockets." 

"Search  me,  then !"  cried  Carl,  indignantly.  "I  am  per- 
fectly willing  that  you  should." 

"Haven't  you  any  relations  who  will  pay  your  bill?" 
^  have  no  one  to  call  upon,"  answered  Carl,  soberly. 
•Couldn't  you  let  me  work  it  out  ?    I  am  ready  to  do  any 
Band  of  work." 

"Our  list  of  workers  is  full,"  said  the  clerk,  coldly. 

Poor  Carl  I  he  felt  that  he  was  decidedly  in  a  tight  place. 
He  had  never  before  found  himself  unable  to  meet  his 
bills,  nor  would  he  have  been  so  placed  now  but  for  Hub- 
bard's rascality.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  seems  a  small 
sum,  but  if  you  are  absolutely  penniless  it  might  as  well 
be  a  thousand.  Suppose  he  should  be  arrested  and  the 
story  got  into  the  papers?  How  his  stepmother  would 
exuh  in  the  record  of  his  disgrace!  He  could  anticipate 
iWfaat  she  would  say.    Peter,  too^  would  rejoice,  and  be- 
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tween  them  both  his  father  would  be  persuaded  that  he 
was  thoroughly  unprincipled, 

"What  have  you  got  in  your  valise  ?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Only  some  underclothing.  If  there  were  anything  of 
any  value  I  would  cheerfully  leave  it  as  security.  Wait  a 
minute,  though,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  thought.  "Here 
ts  a  gold  pencil !  It  is  worth  five  dollars ;  at  any  rate  it  cost 
more  Hian  that.    I  can  place  that  in  your  hands." 

"Let  me  see  it." 

Carl  handed  the  clerk  a  neat  gold  pencil,  on  which  his 
name  was  inscribed.  It  was  evidently  of  good  quality, 
and  found  favor  with  the  clerk. 

"I'll  give  you  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  the  pencil,* 
be  said,  "and  call  it  square." 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  sell  it,"  said  Carl. 

"You  won't  get  any  more  for  it." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  that ;  but  it  was  given  me  by  my 
mother,  who  is  now  dead.  I  wouldn't  like  to  part  with 
anything  that  she  gave  me.** 

"You  would  prefer  to  get  off  scot-free,  I  suppose,"  re- 
torted the  clerk,  with  a  sneer. 

"No ;  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  in  your  hands,  but  I  should 
like  the  privilege  of  redeeming  it  when  I  have  the  money." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  clerk,  who  reflected  that  in  all 
probability  Carl  would  never  come  back  for  it  "I'll  take 
it  on  those  conditions." 

Carl  passed  over  the  pencil  with  a  sigh.  He  didnt 
like  to  part  with  it,  even  for  a  short  time,  but  theft 
seemed  no  help  for  it. 

"All  right    X  win  mark  you  paid.** 
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Carl  left  the  hotel,  satchel  in  hand,  and  as  ne  passed 
out  into  the  street,  reflected  with  a  sinking  heart  that  he 
was  now  quite  penniless.  Where  was  he  to  get  his  din- 
ner, and  how  was  he  to  provide  himself  with  a  lodging  that 
night?  At  present  he  was  not  hungry,  having  eaten  a 
hearty  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  but  by  one  o'clock  he  would 
feel  the  need  of  food.  He  began  to  ask  himself  if,  after 
all,  he  had  not  been  unwise  in  leaving  home,  no  matter 
how  badly  he  had  been  treated  by  his  stepmother.  There, 
at  least,  he  was  certain  of  living  comfortably.  Now  he 
was  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  on  two  occasions  already 
he  had  incurred  suspicion,  once  of  being  concerned  in  a 
murder,  and  just  now  of  passing  counterfeit  money. 
Ought  he  to  have  submitted,  and  so  avoided  all  these 
perils  ? 

"No!"  he  finally  decided;  **I  won't  give  up  the  ship 
yet.  I  am  about  as  badly  off  as  I  can  be;  I  am  without 
a  cent,  and  don't  know  where  my  next  meal  is  to  come 
from.  But  my  luck  may  turn — it  must  turn — it  has 
turned!"  he  exclaimed  with  energy,  as  his  wandering 
glance  suddenly  fell  upon  a  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar, 
nearly  covered  up  with  the  dust  of  the  street.  "That 
shall  prove  a  good  omen!" 

He  stooped  over  and  picked  up  the  coin,  which  he  put 
in  his  vest  pocket. 

It  was  wonderful  how  the  possession  of  this  small  sum 
of  money  restored  his  courage  and  raised  hi"  spirits.  He 
was  sure  of  a  dinner  now,  at  all  evers  l\  looked  as  if 
Providence  was  smiling  on  him. 

Two  miles  farther  on  Carl  overtook  a  boy  ci  abunt  his 
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own  age  trudging  along  the  road  with  a  rake  over  his 
thoulder.  Be  wore  overalls,  and  was  evidently  a  farm* 
«r*a  boy. 

"Good-day!''  said  Carl,  pleasantly,  noticing  that  the 
boy  r^arded  him  with  interest. 

"Good-day!"  returned  the  country  lad  rather  bashfully, 

"Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  place  near  where  1  can 
buy  some  dmner?" 

"There  ain't  no  tavern,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  I'm 
goin'  home  to  dinner  myaetf." 

"Where  do  you  Hvef  * 

"Over  jronder." 

He  pofaf  jed  to  a  farmhouse  about  a  dozen  rods  away. 

'Tk)  you  think  your  mother  would  give  me  some  din- 

"I  guess  she  would.    Mam's  real  accomodativ' ' 

"Will  you  ask  her?" 

"Yes;  just  oome  along  of  me.** 

He  turned  into  the  yard,  and  followed  a  oarrow  path 
Id  the  back  door. 

'Ill  stay  here  while  you  ask,"  said  Carl. 

The  boy  entered  the  bouse,  and  came  out  after  a  briel 
ibsence. 

"Mam  says  you  're  to  oome  in, "  he  said. 

Carl,  glkul  at  heart,  and  feeling  quite  prepared  to  ea* 
fifty  cents*  worth  of  dinner,  followed  the  boy  inside. 

A  pleasant-looking,  matronly  woman,  plainly  but  neatly 
attired,  came  forwai-d  to  greet  bun. 

**Nat  sajra  you  would  like  to  get  some  dmner, "  she  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  Cart    "I  hope  you'll  excuse  my  ap* 
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plying  to  you,  but  your  son  tells  me  there  is  no  hotel  near) 
by." 

"The  nearest  one  is  three  miles  away." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  hold  out  so  long,"  said  Carl,  smil-j 
ing. 

"Sit  right  down  with  Nat,"  said  the  farmer's  wife, 
hospitably.  "Mr.  Sweetser  won't  be  home  for  half  an 
hour.    We've  got  enough,  such  as  it  is." 

Evidently  Mrs.  Sweetser  was  a  good  cook.  The  dinner 
consisted  of  boiled  mutton,  with  several  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles.   A  cup  of  tea  and  two  kinds  of  pie  followed. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two  boys  did  fuller 
justice  to  the  meal.  Nat  had  the  usual  appetite  of  a 
healthy  farm  boy,  and  Carl,  in  spite  of  his  recent  anxieties, 
and  narrow  escape  from  serious  peril,  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  fall  behind. 

"Your  mother's  a  fine  cook!"  said  Carl,  between  two 
mouthfuls. 

"Ain't  she,  though?"  answered  Nat,  his  mouth  full  of 
pie. 

When  Carl  rose  from  the  table  he  feared  that  he  had 
eaten  more  than  his  little  stock  of  money  would  pay  for. 

"How  much  will  it  be,  Mrs.  Sweetster  ?"  he  asked. 

*'Oh,  you're  quite  welcome  to  all  you've  had,"  said  the 
good  woman,  cheerily.    "It's  plain  farmer's  fare." 

"I  never  tasted  a  better  dinner,"  said  Carl. 

Mrs.  Sweetser  seemed  pleased  with  the  compliment  Kll 
her  cooking. 

"Come  again  when  you  are  passing  this  way,"  she  said* 
**you  will  always  be  welcome  to  a  dinner." 
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Carl  thanked  her  heartily,  and  pressed  on  his  way.  Two 
hours  later,  at  a  lonely  point  of  the  road,  an  ill-looking 
tramp,  who  had  been  reclining  by  the  wayside,  jumped  uj), 
and  addressed  him  in  a  menacing  tone : 

"Young  feller  shell  over  all  the  money  you've  got,  or 
ni  hurt  you!  I'm  hard  up,  and  I  won't  stand  no  non- 
sense.*' 

Carl  started  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  tramp.  It 
seemed  tc  him  that  he  had  never  seen  a  man*  more  iU 
favored,  or  villainous  looking. 
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TBB   ARCHERY    PRIZE. 

Situated  as  he  was,  it  seemed,  on  second  thought,  rather 
a  joke  to  Carl  to  be  attacked  by  a  robber.  He  had  but 
twenty-five  cents  in  good  money  about  him,  and  that  he 
had  just  picked  up  by  the  merest  chance. 

"Do  I  look  like  a  banker?"  he  asked,  humorously. 
"Why  do  you  want  to  rob  a  boy?" 

"The  way  you're  togged  out,  you  must  have  something," 
growled  the  tramp,  "and  I  haven't  got  a  penny." 

**Your  business  doesn't  seem  to  pay,  then?" 

"Don*t  you  make  fun  of  me,  or  I'll  wring  your  neck! 
Just  hand  over  your  money  and  be  quick  about  it!  t 
haven't  time  to  stand  fooling  here  all  day." 

A  bright  idea  came  to  CarL  He  couldn't  spare  the 
silver  coin,  which  constituted  all  his  available  wealth,  but 
he  still  had  the  counterfeit  note. 

"You  won't  take  all  my  money,  will  you?"  he  said, 
earnestly. 

"How  much  have  you  got?**  asked  the  tramp,  pricking 
up  his  ears. 

Carl,  with  apparent  reluctance,  drew  out  the  ten-dollai! 
bill. 

The  tramp's  face  lighted  up. 

*Ts  your  name  Vanderbilt?"  he  asked.  **l  didn't  expect 
to  wake  such  a  haul." 
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"Can't  you  give  me  back  a  dollar  out  of  it?  I  don't 
!want  to  lose  all  I  have." 

"I  haven't  got  a  cent.  You'll  have  to  wait  till  we  meet 
again.    So  long,  boy !    You've  helped  me  out  of  a  scrape." 

"Or  into  one,"  thought  Carl. 

The  tramp  straightened  up,  buttoned  his  dilapidated 
coat,  and  walked  off  with  the  consciousness  of  being  a 
capitalist. 

Carl  watched  him  with  a  smile. 
'     "I  hope  I  won't  meet  him  after  he  has  discovered  that 
the  bill  is  a  counterfeit,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  congratulated  himself  upon  being  still  the  possessor 
of  twenty-five  cents  in  silver.  It  was  not  much,  but  it 
seemed  a  great  deal  better  than  being  penniless.  A  week 
before  he  would  have  thought  it  impossible  that  such  a 
paltry  sum  would  have  made  him  feel  comfortable,  but 
he  had  passed  through  a  great  deal  since  then. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he  came  to  a  field, 
in  which  something  appeared  to  be  going  on.    Some  forty 
or  fifty  young  persons,  boys  and  girls,  were  walking  about 
the  grass,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  some  event. 
i    Carl  stopped  to  rest  and  look  on. 

"What's  going  on  here?"  he  asked  of  a  boy  who  was 
sitting  on  the  fence. 

"It!s  a  meeting  of  the  athletic  association,"  said  the  boy. 
\     "What  are  they  doing?" 

"They  try  for  prizes  in  jumping,  vaulting,  archery  and 
00  on." 

This  int«»rested  Carl,  who  excelled  in  all  manly  ex  )|cises. 
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**I  suppose  I  may  stay  and  look  on?"  he  said,  inquir- 
ingly. 

"Why,  of  course.  Jump  over  the  fence  and  I'll  go  round 
with  you." 

It  seemed  pleasant  to  Carl  to  associate  once  more  witW 
boys  of  his  own  age.  Thrown  unexpectedly  upon  his  own 
resources,  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  he  was  a  boy. 
Face  to  face  with  a  cold  and  unsympathizing  world,  he 
seemed  to  himself  twenty-five  at  least. 

"Those  who  wish  to  compete  for  the  archery  prize  will 
come  forward,"  announced  Robert  Gardiner,  a  young  man 
of  nineteen,  who,  as  Carl  learned,  was  the  president  of  the 
association.  "You  all  understand  the  conditions.  The  en- 
trance fee  to  competitors  is  ten  cents.  The  prize  to  the 
most  successful  archer  is  one  dollar." 

Several  boys  came  forward  and  paid  the  entrance  fee. 

"Would  you  like  to  compete?"  asked  Edward  Downie, 
the  boy  whose  acquaintance  Carl  had  made. 

"I  am  an  outsider,"  said  Carl.  "I  don't  belong  to  the 
association." 

"I'll  speak  to  the  president,  if  you  like." 

*T  don't  want  to  intrude." 

"It  won't  be  considered  an  intrusion.  You  pay  the  en- 
trance fee  and  take  your  chances." 

Edward  went  to  the  president  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  voice.  The  result  was  that  he  advanced  to  Carl,  and 
said,  courteously: 

"If  you  would  like  to  enter  into  our  games,  you  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  do  sow" 
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"Thanfe  you,"  responded  Carl.  "I  have  had  a  ilttle 
practice  in  archery,  and  will  enter  my  name  for  that  prize.* 

He  paid  over  his  quarter  and  received  back  fifteen  cents 
in  change.  It  seemed  rather  an  imprudent  outlay,  consid- 
ering his  small  capital ;  but  he  had  good  hopes  of  carrying 
off  the  prize,  and  that  would  be  a  great  lift  for  him. 
Seven  boys  entered  besides  Carl,  The  first  was  Victor 
Russell,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  whose  arrow  went  three  feet 
above  the  mark. 

"The  prize  is  mine  if  none  of  you  do  better  than  that,* 
laughed  Victor,  good-naturedly. 

"I  hope  not,  for  the  credit  of  the  club,"  said  the  presi* 
aent.    "Mr.  Crawford,  will  you  shoot  next  ?" 

"I  would  prefer  to  be  the  last,"  said  Carl,  modestly.    ; 

"John  Livermore,  your  turn  now." 

John  came  a  little  nearer  than  his  predecessor,  but  did 
not  distinguish  himself. 

"If  that  is  a  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  clubmen," 
thought  Carl,  "my  chance  is  a  good  one." 

Next  came  Frank  Stockton,  whose  arrow  stuck  only 
three  inches  from  the  center  of  the  target. 

"Good  for  F/ed!"  cried  Edward  Downie.  "Just  wait 
till  you  see  me  shoot  I" 

"Are  you  a  dangerous  rival  V*  asked  Carl,  smiling. 

"I  can  hit  a  bam  door  if  I  am  only  near  enough,*'  re- 
plied Edward. 

"Edward  Downie !"  called  the  president. 

Edward  took  his  bow  and  advanced  to  the  proper  place, 
bent  it,  and  the  arrow  sped  on  its  way. 
1^    There  was  a  murmur  of  surprise  when  bis  arrow  struck 
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^•Huy  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  center.  No  oh*.  was 
in'>fe  amazed  than  Edward  himself,  for  he  was  accounted 
far  trom  skillful.    It  was  indeed  a  lucky  accident. 

"What  do  you  say  to  that?"  asked  Edward,  triumph- 
antly. 

*'I  think  the  prize  is  yotu^  I  had  no  idea  you  coukl 
shoot  like  that,"  said  Carl. 

**Nor  I,"  rejoined  Edward,  laughing. 

"Carl  Crawford !"  called  the  president. 

Carl  took  his  position,  and  bent  his  bow  with  the  greatest 
care.  He  exercised  unusual  deliberation,  for  success  meant 
more  to  him  than  to  any  of  the  others.  A  dollar  to  him  ia 
his  present  circumstances  would  be  a  small  fortune,  while 
the  loss  of  even  ten  cents  would  be  sensibly  felt.  His 
heart  throbbed  with  excitement  as  he  let  the  arrow  speed 
on  its  mission.  His  unusual  deliberation,  and  the  facti 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  excited  strong  interest,  and  all 
eyes  followed  the  arrow  with  eager  attentiveness. 

There  was  a  sudden  shout  of  irrepressible  excitement. 

Carl's  arrow  had  struck  the  bull's-eye  and  the  prize 
was  his. 

"Christopher!"  exclaimed  Edward  Downie,  "you've 
beaten  me,  after  all  I" 

"I'm  almost  sorry,"  said  Carl,  apologetically,  but  the 
light  in  his  eyes  hardly  bore  out  the  statement. 

"Never  mind.  Everybody  would  have  called  it  a  fluke 
if  I  had  won,"  said  Edward.  "I  expect  to  get  the  prize 
for  the  long  jimip.    I  am  good  at  that." 

"So  am  I,  but  I  won't  compete ;  I  will  leave  it  to  von.'* 

"No,  no.    I  want  to  win  fair." 
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Carl  accordingly  entered  his  name.  He  made  the  second 
best  jump,  but  Edward's  exceeded  his  by  a  couple  of 
inches,  and  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  him. 

"I  have  my  revenge,"  he  said,  smiling.  "I  am  glad  I 
won,  for  it  wouldn't  have  been  to  the  credit  of  the  club  to 
have  an  outsider  carry  off  two  prizes." 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied,"  said  Carl;  "I  ought  to  be, 
for  I  did  not  expect  to  carry  off  any." 

Carl  decided  not  to  compete  for  any  other  prize.  He 
had  invested  twenty  cents  and  got  back  a  dollar,  which 
left  him  a  profit  of  eighty  cents.  This,  with  his  original 
quarter,  made  him  the  possessor  of  a  dollar  and  five  cents. 

"My  luck  seems  to  have  turned,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
the  thought  gave  him  fresh  courage. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  games  were  over,  and  Carl 
prepared  to  start  again  on  his  journey. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  take  supper?"  asked  Downie. 

"I— don't— know." 

"Come  home  with  me.  If  you  are  in  no  hurry,  you 
may  as  well  stay  overnight,  and  go  on  in  the  morning." 

"Are  you  sure  it  won't  inconvenience  you  ?** 

"Not  at  all." 

"Then  I'll  accept  with  thanks." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AN    ODD    ACQUAINTANCE. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  Carl  started  again  on 
his  way.  His  new  friend,  Edward  Downie,  accompanied 
him  for  a  mile,  iiaving  an  errand  at  that  distance. 

"I  wish  you  good  luck,  Carl,"  he  said,  earnestly.  "When 
you  come  this  way  again,  be  sure  to  stop  in  and  see  me." 
,  "I  will  certainly  do  so,  but  I  hope  I  may  find  employ- 
ment." 

"At  any  rate,"  thought  Carl,  as  he  resumed  his  journey 
alone,  "I  am  better  off  than  I  was  yesterday  morning. 
Then  I  had  but  twenty-five  cents ;  now  I  have  a  dollar." 

This  was  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went,  but  Carl  was 
sensible  that  he  was  making  no  progress  in  his  plan  of 
earning  a  living.  He  was  simply  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  but  for  good  luck  he  would  have  had  to  go 
hungry,  and  perhaps  have  been  obliged  to  sleep  out. 
What  he  wanted  was  employment. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when,  looking  along  the  road, 
his  curiosity  was  excited  by  a  man  of  very  unusual  figure 
a  few  rods  in  advance  of  him.  He  looked  no  taller  than 
a  boy  of  ten ;  but  his  frame  was  large,  his  shoulders  broad, 
and  his  arms  were  of  unusual  length.  He  might  properly 
be  called  a  dwarf. 

"I  am  glad  I  am  not  so  small  as  that,"  thought  CarL 
*T  am  richer  than  he  in  having  a  good  figure.  I  should 
not  like  to  excite  attention  wherever  I  go  by  being  un- 
usually large  or  unusually  small." 
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Some  boys  would  have  felt  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
queer  figure,  but  Carl  had  too  much  good  feeling.  His 
curiosity  certainly  was  aroused,  and  he  thought  he  would 
like  to  get  acquainted  with  the  little  man,  whose  garments 
of  fine  texture  showed  that,  though  short  in  stature,  he 
was  probably  long  in  purse.  He  didn't  quite  know  how 
to  pave  the  way  for  an  acquaintance,  but  circumstances 
favored  him. 

The  little  man  drew  out  a  handkerchief  from  the  side 
pocket  of  his  overcoat.  With  it  fluttered  out  a  bank  biU, 
which  fell  to  the  ground  apparently  unobserved  by  the 
owner. 

Carl  hurried  on,  and,  picking  up  the  bill,  said  to  the 
small  stranger  as  he  touched  his  arm:  "Here  is  somo 
money  you  just  dropped,  sir," 

The  little  man  turned  round  and  smiled  pleasantly. 

"Thank  you.    Are  you  sure  it  is  mine?" 

"Yes,  sir;  it  came  out  with  your  handkerchief." 

"Let  me  see.  So  it  is  mine.  I  was  very  careless  to  (mt 
it  loose  in  my  pocket." 

"You  were  rather  careless,  dr." 

"Of  what  denomination  is  it?" 

"It  is  a  two-dollar  note." 

"If  you  had  been  a  poor  boy,"  said  the  little  man,  eying 
Carl  keenly,  "you  might  have  been  tempted  to  keep  it.  I 
might  not  have  known." 

Carl  smiled. 

"What  makes  you  think  I  am  not  a  poor  boy?"  he  said. 

"You  are  well  dressed." 

"That  is  true;  but  all  the  money  I  have  is  a  doffar  and 
6ve  cents." 
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•'Vou  know  where  to  get  more?  You  have  a  good 
Kome?" 

"I  had  a  home,  but  now  I  am  thrown  on  my  own  exer- 
ti(Mis,"  said  Carl,  soberly. 

"Dear  me  I  That  is  bad  I  If  I  were  better  acquainted  I 
^ight  ask  more  particularly  how  this  happens.  Are  you 
an  orphan  ?" 

"No,  sir;  my  father  is  living." 

"And  your  mother  is  dead?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Is  your  father  a  poor  man?" 

"No,  sir;  he  is  moderately  rich." 

"Yet  you  have  to  fight  your  own  way  T* 

"Yes,  sir.    I  have  a  stepmother." 

"I  see.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  unreasonably  pre- 
judiced against  your  stepmother?  All  stepmothers  are  not 
|>ad  or  unkind." 

"I  know  that,  sir." 

"Yours  is,  I  presume?" 

"You  can  judge  for  yourself." 

Carl  recited  some  incidents  in  his  experience  with  his 
Stepmother.    The  stranger  listened  with  evident  interest. 

"I  am  not  in  general  in  favor  of  boys  leaving  home  ex- 
cept on  extreme  provocation,'*  he  said,  after  a  pause ;  "but 
in  your  case,  as  your  father  seems  to  take  part  against 
you,  I  think  you  may  be  justified,  especially  as,  at  your 
age,  you  have  a  fair  chance  of  making  your  own  living." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  that,  sir.  I  have  begfun  to  wondet 
Sirhether  I  have  not  acted  rashly." 

*'la  undertaking  to  support  j^rself  ?" 
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"Yes,  sir." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Sixteen." 

"At  fourteen  I  was  obliged  to  undertake  what  you  have 
now  before  you." 

"To  support  yourself." 

"Yes ;  I  was  left  an  orphan  at  fourteen,  with  no  money 
left  me  by  my  poor  father,  and  no  relatives  who  could 
help  me." 

"How  did  you  make  out,  sir?"  asked  Carl,  feeling  very 
much  interested. 

"I  sold  papers  for  a  while — ^in  Newark,  New  Jersey- 
then  I  got  a  place  at  three  dollars  a  week,  out  of  which  I 
had  to  pay  for  board,  lodging  and  clothes.  Well,  I  won't 
go  through  my  history.  I  will  only  say  that  whatever  I  did 
I  did  as  well  as  I  could.  I  am  now  a  man  of  middle  age, 
and  I  am  moderately  wealthy." 

"I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  what  you  tell  me,  sir.** 

"Perhaps  you  don't  understand  what  a  hard  struggle  I 
had.  More  than  once  I  have  had  to  go  to  bed  hungry. 
Sometimes  I  have  had  to  sleep  out,  but  one  mustn't  be 
afraid  to  rough  it  a  little  when  he  is  young.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  sleep  out  now,  or  go  to  bed  without  my  supper,"  and 
the  little  man  laughed  softly. 

"Yes,  sir ;  I  expect  to  rough  it,  but  if  I  could  only  get  a 
situation,  at  no  matter  what  income,  I  should  feel  encour^ 
aged." 

"You  have  earned  no  money  yet  ?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  I  earned  a  dollar  yesterday." 

"At  what  kind  of  work?" 
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*Archery." 

The  little  man  looked  surprised. 

**Is  that  a  business?"  he  asked,  curiously. 

"I'll  explain  how  it  was,"  and  Cari  told  about  the  contest, 

"So  you  hit  the  mark  ?"  said  the  little  man,  significantly. 

Somehow  there  was  something  in  the  little  man's  tone 
that  put  new  courage  into  Carl,  and  incited  him  to  fresh 
effort 

"I  wonder,  sir,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "that  you  should 
be  walking,  when  you  can  well  afford  to  ride." 

The  little  man  smiled. 

"It  is  by  advice  of  my  physician,"  he  said.  "He  tells  me 
I  am  getting  too  stout,  and  ought  to  take  more  or  less  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.    So  I  am  trying  to  follow  his  advice." 

"Are  you  in  business  near  here,  sir?" 

"At  a  large  town  six  miles  distant.  I  may  not  walk 
all  the  way  there,  but  I  have  a  place  to  call  at  near  by,  and 
thought  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  good  chance  offered  to 
take  a  little  exercise.  I  feel  repaid.  I  have  made  a  pleas- 
ant acquaintance." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"There  is  my  card,"  and  the  little  man  took  out  a  busi- 
ness card,  reading  thus: 

henry  jennings, 
Furniture  Warehouse, 

MILFORD. 

"I  manufacture  my  furniture  in  the  country,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  I  ship  it  by  special  arrangements  to  a  house 
in  New  York  io  which  I  am  also  interested." 
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**Yes,  sir,  I  see.  Do  you  employ  many  persons  in  youf 
establishment  ?" 

"About  thirty." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  make  room  for  me  ?" 

"Do  you  think  you  would  like  the  business  ?" 

"I  am  prepared  to  like  any  business  in  which  I  can  make 
a  living." 

"That  is  right.  That  is  the  way  to  look  at  it.  Let  me 
think." 

For  two  minutes  Mr.  Jennings  seemed  to  be  plunged  in 
thought.     Then  he  turned  and  smiled  encouragingly. 

"You  can  cc«ne  home  with  me/'  he  said,  "and  I  will  con- 
sider the  matter." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Carl,  gladly. 

"I  have  got  to  make  a  call  at  the  next  house,  not  on 
business,  though.  There  is  an  old  schoolmate  lying  there 
sick.  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather  poor,  too.  You  can  walk  on 
slowly,  and  I  will  overtake  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"After  walking  half  a  mile,  if  I  have  not  overtaken  you, 
you  may  sit  down  under  a  tree  and  wait  for  mc." 

"All  right,  sir." 

"Before  I  leave  you  I  will  tell  you  a  secret." 

"What  is  it,  sir?" 

"The  two  dollars  you  picked  up,  I  dropped  on  purpose,* 

"On  purpose  ?"  asked  Carl,  in  amazement. 

"Yes ;  I  wanted  to  try  you,  to  see  if  you  were  honest.* 

"Then  you  had  noticed  me?" 

"Yes.  I  liked  your  appearance,  but  I  wanted  to  tefll 
you." 
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Carl  walked  on  slowly.  He  felt  encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  work,  for  he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Jennings  would 
make  a  place  for  him,  if  possible. 

"He  is  evidently  a  kind-hearted  man,"  Carl  reflected. 
"Besides,  he  has  been  poor  himself,  and  he  can  sympa- 
thize with  me.  The  wages  may  be  small,  but  I  won't  mind 
that,  if  I  can  only  support  myself  economically,  and 
get  on." 

To  most  boys  brought  up  in  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury, 
the  prospect  of  working  hard  for  small  pay  would  not  have 
seemed  inviting.  But  Carl  was  essentially  manly,  and  had 
sensible  ideas  about  labor.  It  was  no  sacrifice  or  humilia- 
tion to  him  to  become  a  working  boy,  for  he  had  never  eon- 
sidered  himself  superior  to  working  boys,  as  many  boys  in 
his  position  would  have  done. 

He  walked  on  in  a  leisurely  manner,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  thought  he  had  better  sit  down  and  wait  for 
Mr.  Jennings.  But  he  was  destined  to  receive  a  shock. 
There,  under  the  tree  which  seemed  to  offer  the  most  in- 
viting shelter,  reclined  a  figure  only  too  well  known. 

It  was  the  tramp  who  the  day  before  had  compelled  him 
fo  surrender  the  ten-dollar  bill. 

The  ill-looking  fellow  glanced  up,  and  when  his  gaze 
rested  upon  Carl,  his  face  beamed  with  savage  joy. 

"So  it's  yoUy  is  it?"  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat 
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"Yes,"  answered  Carl,  doubtfully. 

"Do  you  remember  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  have  cause  to  remember  you,  my  chicken.  That  was 
a  mean  trick  you  played  upon  me,"  and  he  nodded  his  head 
significantly. 

"I  should  think  it  was  you  that  played  the  trick  on  me.** 

"How  do  you  make  that  out  ?"  growled  the  tramp. 

"You  took  my  money." 

"So  I  did,  and  much  good  it  did  me." 

Carl  was  silent. 

"You  know  why,  don't  you?" 

Carl  might  have  denied  that  he  knew  the  character  of  the 
bill  which  was  stolen  from  him,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
it  would  have  come  from  him  with  a  very  ill  grace,  for  he 
was  accustomed  to  tell  the  truth  under  all  circumstances. 

"You  knew  that  the  bill  was  counterfeit,  didn't  you?" 
demanded  the  tramp,  fiercely. 

"I  was  told  so  at  the  hotel  where  I  offered  it  in  payrrient 
for  my  bill." 

"Yet  you  passed  it  on  me  !'* 

"I  didn't  pass  it  on  you.  You  took  it  from  me,"  retorted 
Carl,  with  spirit. 

"That  makes  no  difference.'* 

"I  think  it  does.  I  wouldn't  have  offered  it  to  anyone 
in  payment  of  an  honest  bill." 

"Humph !  you  thought  because  I  was  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate you  could  pass  it  off  on  me  I" 

This  seemed  so  grotesque  that  Carl  found  it  r^ifficult  no* 
to  laugh 
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"Do  you  know  it  nearly  got  me  into  trouble?**  went  on 
Ihe  tramp. 

"How  was  that?" 

"I  stopped  at  a  baker's  shop  to  get  a  lunch.  When  I  got 
through  I  offered  the  bill.  The  old  Dutchman  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  he  looked  first  at  the  bill,  then  at  me.  Then! 
he  threatened  to  have  me  arrested  for  passing  bad  money. 
I  told  him  I'd  go  out  in  the  back  yard  and  settle  it  with 
him.  I  tell  you,  boy,  I'd  have  knocked  him  out  in  one 
round,  and  he  knew  it,  so  he  bade  me  be  gone  and  never 
darkenhis  door  again.    Where  did  you  get  it ?" 

"It  was  passed  on  me  by  a  man  I  was  traveling  with.** 

"How  much  other  money  have  you  got?"  asked  the 
tramp. 

"Very  little." 

"Give  it  to  me,  whatever  it  is." 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  Carl's  patience. 

"I  have  no  money  to  spare,"  he  said,  shortly. 

"Say  that  over  again !"  said  the  tramp,  menacingly. 

"If  you  don't  understand  me,  I  will.  I  have  no  money 
to  spare." 

"You'll  spare  it  to  me,  I  reckon." 

"Look  here,"  said  Carl,  slowly  backing.  "You've  robbed 
me  of  ten  dollars.    You'll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  that." 

"It  was  no  good.  It  might  have  sent  me  to  prison.  If  I 
was  nicely  dressed  I  might  pass  it,  but  when  a  chap  like 
me  offers  a  ten-dollar  bill  it's  sure  to  be  looked  at  sharply. 
I  haven't  9  cent,  and  I'll  trouble  you  to  hand  over  all  voti've 
got.** 
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"Why  don't  you  work  for  a  living?  You  are  a  strcm^^f 
able-bodied  man." 

"You'll  find  I  am  if  you  give  me  any  more  of  youf! 
palaver." 

Carl  saw  that  the  time  of  negotiation  was  past,  and  that 
active  hostilities  were  about  to  commence.  Accordingly  he 
turned  and  ran,  not  forward,  but  in  the  reverse  direction, 
hoping  in  this  way  to  meet  with  Mr.  Jennings. 

"Ah,  that's  your  game,  is  it?"  growled  the  tramp.  "You 
needn't  expect  to  escape,  for  I'll  overhaul  you  in  two  min- 
utes." 

So  Carl  ran,  and  his  rough  acquaintance  ran  after  him. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  boy  of  sixteen,  though 
stout  and  strong,  could  get  away  from  a  tall,  powerful 
man  like  the  tramp. 

Looking  back  over  his  shoulder,  Carl  saw  that  the  tramp 
•was  but  three  feet  behind,  and  almost  able  to  lay  his  hand 
wpon  his  shoulder. 

He  dodged  dexterously,  and  in  trying  to  do  the  same 
the  tramp  nearly  fell  to  the  ground.  Naturally,  this  did 
not  sweeten  his  temper. 

"I'll  half  murder  you  when  I  get  hold  of  you,"  he 
growled,  in  a  tone  that  bodied  ill  for  Carl. 

The  latter  began  to  pant,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  hold 
out  much  longer.    Should  he  surrender  at  discretion  ? 

"If  some  one  would  only  come  along,"  was  his  inward 
aspiration.  "This  man  will  take  my  money  and  beat  m^ 
too." 

As  if  in  reply  to  his  fervent  prayer  the  small  figure  of 
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« 
Mr.  Jennings  appeared  suddenly,  rounding  a  cur^e  I'n  the 

road. 

"Save  me,  save  me,  Mr.  Jennings  !'*  cried  Cari,  running 
up  to  the  little  man  for  protection. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  is  this  fellow  ?"  asked  Mr« 
Jennings,  in  a  deep  voice  for  so  small  a  man. 

"That  tramp  wants  to  rob  me." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  I  He  won't  do  it,"  said  Jennings, 
calmly. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CARL   ARRIVES   IN    MILFORD. 

The  tramp  stopped  short,  and  eyed  Carl's  small  defender, 
first  with  curious  surprise,  and  then  with  derision. 

"Out  of  my  way,  you  midget!"  he  cried,  "or  I'll  hurl 
you." 

"Try  it !"  said  the  little  man,  showing  no  sign  of  fear. 

"Why,  you're  no  bigger  than  a  kid.  I  can  upset  yoti 
with  one  finger." 

He  advanced  contemptuously,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  dwarf.  In  an  instant  Jennings  had  swung 
his  flail-like  arms,  and  before  the  tramp  understood  what 
was  happening  he  was  lying  flat  on  his  back,  as  much  to 
Carl's  amazement  as  his  own. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet  with  an  execration,  and  advanced 
again  to  the  attack.  To  be  upset  by  such  a  pigmy  was  the 
height  of  mortification. 

"I'm  going  to  crush  you,  you  mannikin !"  he  threatened. 

Jennings  put  himself  on  guard.  Like  many  small  men, 
he  was  very  powerful,  as  his  broad  shoulders  and  sinewy 
arms  would  have  made  evident  to  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 
He  clearly  understood  that  his  opponent  was  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  he  put  out  all  the  strength  which  he  pos- 
ieessed.  The  result  was  that  his  large-framed  antagonist 
went  down  once  more,  striking  his  head  with  a  force  that 
nearly  stunned  him. 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  juncture  reinforcements  ar- 
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rived.  A  sheriff  and  his  deputy  drove  up  in  an  open 
buggy,  and,  on  witnessing  the  encounter,  halted  their  car- 
riage and  sprang  to  the  ground. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Jennings?"  asked  the  sheriff, 
respectfully,  for  the  little  man  was  a  person  of  importance 
in  that  vicinity. 

"That  gentleman  is  trying  to  extort  a  forced  loan,  Mr. 
Cunningham." 

"Ha!  a  footpad?" 

"Yes." 

The  sheriff  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  tramp,  who  was 
trying  to  rise,  and  in  a  trice  his  wrists  were  confined  by 
handcuffs. 

"I  think  I  know  you,  Mike  Frost,"  he  said.  "You  are  up 
to  your  old  tricks.  When  did  you  come  out  of  Sing 
Sing?" 

"Three  weeks  since,"  answered  the  tramp,  sullenly. 

"They  want  you  back  there.    Come  along  with  me !" 

He  was  assisted  into  the  buggy,  and  spent  that  night  in 
the  lockup. 

"Did  he  take  anything  from  you,  Carl  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jen- 
nings. 

"No,  sir ;  but  I  was  in  considerable  danger.  How  strong 
you  are !"  he  added,  admiringly. 

"Strength  isn't  always  according  to  size !"  said  the  little 
man,  quietly.  "Nature  gave  me  a  powerful,  though  small, 
frame,  and  I  have  increased  my  strength  by  gymnastic 
exercise." 

Mr.  Jennings  did  not  show  the  least  excitement  after  his 
desperate  contest.    He  had  attended  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
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business,  and  when  over  he  suffered  it  to  pass  out  of  his 
mind.    He  took  out  his  watch  and  noted  the  time. 

"It  is  later  than  I  thought,"  he  said.  "I  think  I  shall 
have  to  give  up  my  plan  of  walking  the  rest  of  the  way." 

"Then  I  shall  be  left  alone,"  thought  Carl  regretfully. 

Just  then  a  man  overtook  them  in  a  carriage. 

He  greeted  Mr.  Jennings  respectfully. 

"Are  you  out  for  a  long  walk  ?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  but  I  find  time  is  passing  too  rapidly  with  mc 
Are  you  going  to  Milford  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Can  you  take  two  passengers  ?" 

"You  and  the  boy?" 

**Yes ;  of  course  I  will  see  that  you  don't  lose  by  it** 

"I  ought  not  to  charge  you  anything,  Mr.  Jennings. 
Several  times  you  have  done  me  favors." 

"And  I  hope  to  again,  but  this  is  business.  If  a  dollar 
will  pay  you,  the  boy  and  I  -will  ride  with  you." 

"It  will  be  so  much  gain,  as  I  don't  go  out  of  my  way." 

"You  can  take  the  back  seat,  Carl,"  said  Mr.  Jennings. 
•*I  will  sit  with  Mr.  Leach." 

They  were  soon  seated  and  on  their  way. 

"Relative  of  yours,  Mr.  Jennings?"  asked  Leach,  with 
•  backward  glance  at  Carl. 

Like  most  country  folks,  he  was  curious  about  people. 
Those  who  live  in  cities  meet  too  many  of  their  kind  to 
ifeel  an  interest  in  strangers. 

"No;  a  young  friend,"  answered  Jennings,  briefly. 

"Coin'  to  visit  you?" 

"I  think  he  will  stay  with  me  for  a  time.'* 
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*rhen  the  conversation  touched  upon  Milford  matters  in 
which  at  present  Carl  was  not  interested. 

After  his  fatiguing  walk  our  hero  enjoyed  the  sensation 
of  riding.  The  road  was  a  pleasant  one,  the  day  was  bright 
with  sunshine  and  the  air  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds. 
For  a  time  houses  were  met  at  rare  intervals,  but  after  a 
while  it  became  evident  that  they  were  approaching  a  town 
of  considerable  size. 

"Is  this  Milford,  Mr.  Jennings  ?"  asked  Carl. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  little  man,  turning  with  a  pleasant 
smile. 

"How  large  is  it?" 

"I  think  there  are  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
what  Western  people  would  call  a  'right  smart  place.*  It 
has  been  my  home  for  twenty  years,  and  I  am  much  at- 
tached to  it." 

"And  it  to  you,  Mr.  Jennings,"  put  in  the  driver. 

"That  is  pleasant  to  hear,"  said  Jennings,  with  a  smile, 

"It  is  true.  There  are  few  people  here  whom  you  have 
not  befriended." 

"That  is  what  we  are  here  for,  is  it  not?" 

"I  wish  all  were  of  your  opinion.  Why,  Mr.  Jennings, 
when  we  get  a  city  charter  I  think  I  know  who  will  be  the 
first  mayor." 

"Not  I,  Mr.  Leach.  My  own  business  is  all  I  can  well 
attend  to.  Thank  you  for  your  compliment,  though.  Carl, 
do  you  see  yonder  building  ?" 

He  pointed  to  a  three-story  structure,  a  frame  building, 
Occup)dng  a  prominent  position. 

"Yes,  sir." 
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"That  is  my  manufactory.     What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

*'I  shouldn't  think  a  town  of  this  size  would  require  so 
large  an  establishment,"  answered  Carl. 

Mr.  Jennings  laughed. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said.  "If  I  depended  on  Milford 
trade,  a  very  small  building  would  be  sufficient.  My  trade 
is  outside.  I  supply  many  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 
at  the  West.  My  retail  trade  is  small.  If  any  of  my 
neighbors  want  furniture  they  naturally  come  to  me,  and  I 
favor  them  as  to  price  out  of  friendly  feeling,  but  I  am  a 
manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer." 
1  see,  sir. 

"Shall  I  take  you  to  your  house,  Mr.  Jennings  ?"  asked 
Leach. 

"Yes,  if' you  please." 

Leach  drove  on  till  he  reached  a  two- story  building  of 
Quaker-like  simplicity,  but  with  a  large,  pleasant  yard  in 
front,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of  flowers.  Here  he 
stopped  his  horse. 

"We  have  reached  our  destination,  Carl,"  said  Mr.  Jen- 
nings.    "You  are  active.     Jump  out  and  I  will  foftow." 

Carl  needed  no  second  invitation.  He  sprang  from  the 
carriage  and  went  forward  to  help  Mr,  Jennings  out. 

"No,  thank  you,  Carl,"  said  the  little  man.  "I  am  more 
active  than  you  think.    Here  we  are !" 

He  descended  nimbly  to  the  ground,  and,  drawing  a 
one-dollar  bill  from  his  pocket,  handed  it  to  the  driver. 

"I  don't  like  to  take  it,  Mr.  Jennings,"  said  Mr.  Leach. 

"Why  not?  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Now, 
Carl,  let  us  go  into  the  house." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.    JENNINGS   AT    HOME. 

Mr.  Jennings  did  not  need  to  open  the  door.  He  had 
scarcely  set  foot  on  the  front  step  when  it  was  opened 
from  inside,  and  Carl  found  a  fresh  surprise  in  store  for 
him.  A  woman,  apparently  six  feet  in  height,  stood  on  the 
threshold.  Her  figure  was  spare  and  ungainly,  and  her 
face  singularly  homely,  but  the  absence  of  beauty  was  par- 
tially made  up  by  a  kindly  expression.  She  looked  with 
some  surprise  at  Carl. 

"This  is  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Hannah,**  said  her  mas- 
ter.   "Welcome  him  for  my  sake." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,*'  said  Hannah,  in  a  voice  that  was 
another  amazement.    It  was  deeper  than  that  of  most  men. 

As  she  spoke,  she  held  out  a  large  masculine  hand,  which 
Carl  took,  as  seemed  to  be  expected. 

"Thank  you,**  said  Carl. 

"What  am  I  to  call  you  ?**  asked  Hannah. 

"Catl  Crawford.** 

"That's  a  strange  name.** 

"It  is  not  common,  I  believe.** 

"You  two  will  get  acquainted  by  and  by,**  said  Mr.  Jen- 
nings. "The  most  interesting  question  at  present  is,  when 
iwill  dinner  be  ready  ?'* 

"In  ten  minutes,"  answered  Hannah,  promptly. 

"Carl  and  I  are  both  famished.  We  have  had  consider- 
able exercise,**  here  he  nodded  at  Carl  with  a  comical  look, 
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and  Carl  understood  that  he  referred  in  part  to  his  \x»iitc8i; 
with  the  tramp. 

Hannah  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  and  Mr.  Jennings 
said :    "Come  upstairs,  Carl.    I  will  show  you  your  room.** 

Up  an  old-fashioned  stairway  Carl  followed  his  host,  and 
the  latter  opened  the  door  of  a  side  room  on  the  first  land- 
ing. It  was  not  large,  but  was  neat  and  comfortable. 
There  was  a  cottage  bedstead,  a  washstand,  a  small  bureau 
and  a  couple  of  chairs. 

"I  hope  you  will  come  to  feel  at  home  here,^  said  Mr, 
Jennings,  kindly. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  sure  I  shall,**  Carl  responded, 
gratefully. 

"There  are  some  nails  to  hang  your  clothing  on,**  went 
on  Mr,  Jennings,  and  then  he  stopped  short,  for  it  was  clfear 
that  Carl's  small  gripsack  could  not  contain  an  extra  suit, 
and  he  felt  delicate  at  calling  up  in  the  boy*s  mind  the 
thought  of  his  poverty. 

"Thank  you,  sir,**  said  Carl.  "I  left  my  trunk  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  if  you  should  succeed  in  finding  me 
a  place  I  will  send  for  it.'* 

"That  is  well  I"  returned  Mr.  Jennings,  looking  relieved. 
"Now  I  will  leave  you  for  a  few  moments.  You  will  find 
water  and  towels,  in  case  you  wish  to  wash  before  dinner.** 

Carl  was  glad  of  the  opportunity.  He  was  particular 
about  his  personal  appearance,  and  he  felt  hot  and  dusty. 
He  bathed  his  face  and  hands,  carefully  dusted  his  suit, 
brushed  his  hair,  and  was  ready  to  descend  when  he 
heard  che  tinklinsr  of  a  small  bell  at  the  foot  vi  the  front 
stairs. 
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r  He  readily  found  his  way  into  the  neat  dining  room  at 
the  rear  of  the  parlor.  Mr.  Jennings  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  a  little  giant,  diminutive  in  stature,  but  with  broad 
shoulders,  a  large  head,  and  a  powerful  frame.  Opposite 
him  sat  Hannah,  tall,  stiff  and  upright  as  a  grenadier.  She 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  her  employer. 

"I  wonder  what  made  him  hire  such  a  tall  woman?" 
thought  Carl.  "Being  sc  small  himself,  her  size  makes  him 
look  smaller.** 

There  was  a  chair  at  ow»  side,  placed  for  Carl. 

"Sit  down  there,  Carl,'*  said  Mr.  Jennings.  "I  won't 
keep  you  waiting  any  longer  than  I  can  help.  What  have 
you  given  us  to-day,  Hanaih?" 

"Roast  beef,'*  answeied  Ifannah,  in  her  deep  tones. 

"There  is  nothing  better.** 

The  host  cut  off  a  liberal  slice  for  Carl,  and  passed  the 
plate  to  Hannah,  who  supplied  potatoes,  peas  and  squash. 
Carl's  mouth  fairly  watered  as  he  watched  the  hospitable 
preparations  for  his  refreshment. 

*T  never  trouble  myself  about  whst  we  are  to  have  on 
the  table,**  said  Mr.  Jennings.  "Hannah  always  sees  to 
that.  She  knows  just  what  I  want.  She  is  a  capital  cook, 
too,  Hannah  is." 

Hannah  looked  pleased  at  this  compliment. 

"You  are  easily  pleased,  master,"  she  said. 

"I  should  be  hard  to  suit  if  I  were  not  pleased  with  your 
cooking.  You  don't  know  so  well  Carl's  taste,  but  if 
♦here  is  anything  he  likes  particularly  he  can  tell  you." 

''You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  Carl. 

'^There  ar^,  not  many  tnen  who  would  treat  a  poor  boiji 
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so  considerately,"  he  thought.  "He  makes  me  an  honored 
guest.'* 

^Vhen  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Jennings  invited  Carl  to  ac- 
company him  on  a  walk.  They  passed  along  the  principal 
street,  nearly  every  person  they  met  giving  the  little  man  a 
cordial  greeting. 

"He  seems  to  be  very  popular,"  thought  Carl. 

At  length  they  reached  the  manufactory.  Mr.  Jennings 
went  into  the  office,  followed  by  Carl. 

A  slender,  dark-complexioned  man,  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  sat  on  a  stool  at  a  high  desk.  He  was  evi- 
dently the  bookkeeper. 

"Any  letters,  Mr.  Gibbon  ?**  asked  Mr.  Jennings. 

"Yes,  sir ;  here  are  four." 

"Where  are  they  from  ?" 

"From  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  New  Haven." 

"What  do  they  relate  to?" 

"Orders.    I  have  handed  them  to  Mr.  Potter." 

Potter,  as  Carl  afterwards  learned,  was  superintendent 
of  the  manufactory,  and  had  full  charge  of  practical  de» 
taiK 

"Is  there  anything  requiring  my  personal  attention?" 

"No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so." 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Gibbon,  let  me  introduce  you  to  a 
young  friend  of  mine — Carl  Crawford." 

The  bookkeeper  rapidly  scanned  Carl's  face  and  figure. 
It  seemed  to  Carl  that  the  scrutiny  was  not  a  friendly  one. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Gibbon,  coldlv, 

"Thank  you,  sir.** 
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"By  the  way,  Mr.  Jennings,"  said  the  bookkeeper,  "I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you." 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Gibbon,"  rejoined  his  employer,  in  a  cor- 
dial tone. 

"Two  months  since  you  gave  my  nephew,  Leopard 
Craig,  a  place  in  the  factory." 

"Yes;  I  remember." 

"I  don't  think  the  work  agrees  with  him.** 

"He  seemed  a  strong,  healthy  boy." 

"He  has  never  been  used  to  confinement,  and  it  aflfects 
him  unpleasantly." 

"Does  he  wish  to  resign  his  place?" 

"I  have  been  wondering  whether  you  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  transfer  him  to  the  office.  I  could  send  him  on  er- 
rands, to  the  post  office,  and  make  him  useful  in  various 
ways." 

"I  had  not  supposed  an  office  boy  was  needed.  Still,  if 
you  desire  it,  I  will  try  your  nephew  in  the  place." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  however,  that  his  present  place 
is  a  better  one.  He  is  learning  a  good  trade,  which,  if  he 
masters  it,  will  always  give  him  a  livelihood.  I  learned  a 
trade,  and  owe  all  I  have  to  that." 

"True,  Mr.  Jennings,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  eam- 
fag  a  Uving." 

"Certainly.** 

"And  I  thought  of  giving  Leonard  evening  instruction 
In  bookkeeping." 

**That  alters  the  case.    Good  bookkeepers  9xe  always^  ir 
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demand.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  trying  the  experi- 
ment." 

"Thank  you,  sir.** 

"Have  you  mentioned  the  matter  to  your  nephew?'* 

"I  just  suggested  that  I  would  ask  you,  but  could  not  say 
what  answer  you  would  give." 

"It  would  have  been  better  not  to  mention  the  matter  at 
all  till  you  could  tell  him  definitely  that  he  could  change 
his  place.*' 

"I  don't  know  but  you  are  right,  sir.  However,  it  is  all 
right  now." 

"Now,  Carl,"  said  Mr.  Jennings,  *1  will  take  you  into 
the  workroona." 
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**I  suppose  that  is  the  bookkeeper,"  said  Carl. 

"Yes,  He  has  been  with  me  three  years.  He  under- 
stands his  business  welL  You  heard  what  he  said  about 
his  nephew  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"It  is  his  sister's  son — a  boy  of  about  your  own  age. 
I  think  he  is  making  a  mistake  in  leaving  the  factory,  and 
going  into  the  office.  He  will  have  little  to  do,  and  that 
not  of  a  character  to  give  him  knowledge  of  business." 

"Still,  if  he  takes  lessons  in  bookkeeping " 

Mr.  Jennings  smiled. 

"The  boy  will  never  make  a  bookkeeper,"  he  said.  "His 
reason  for  desiring  the  change  is  because  he  is  indotent. 
The  world  has  no  room  for  lazy  people." 

"I  wonder,  sir,  that  you  have  had  a  chance  to  find  1^ 
out." 

"Little  things  betray  a  boy's  nature,  or  a  man's,  for  that 
matter.  When  I  have  visited  the  workroom  I  have  noticed 
Leonard,  and  formed  my  conclusions.  He  is  not  a  boy 
whom  I  would  select  for  my  service,  but  I  have  taken  him 
as  a  favor  to  his  uncle.  I  presume  he  is  without  means, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  pay  his  uncle  something  ia 
return  for  the  home  which  he  gives  him." 

"How  much  do  you  pay  him,  sir,  if  It  is  not  a  secret  ?" 
,    **Q\i,  no;  he  receives  five  dollars  a  week  to  begin  with. 
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I  will  pay  him  the  same  in  the  office.  And  that  reminds 
in  the  factory.  Would  you  like  to  take  Leonard's  place  ?" 
in  the  factory.    Would  you  like  to  take  Leonard's  place? 

"Yes,  sir,  if  you  think  I  would  do." 

**I  feel  quite  sure  of  it.  Have  you  ever  done  any  manual 
labor?" 

"No,  sir." 

"I  suppose  you  have  always  been  to  school.** 

"Yes,  sir." 

'•You  are  a  gentleman's  son,"  proceeded  Mr.  Jennings, 
eying  Carl  attentively.  "How  will  it  suit  you  to  become 
a  working  boy  ?" 

"I  shall  like  it,"  answered  Carl,  promptly. 

"Don't  be  too  sure !  You  can  tell  better  after  a  week  in 
the  factory.  Those  in  my  employ  work  ten  hours  a  day. 
Leonard  Craig  doesn't  like  it." 

"All  I  ask,  Mr.  Jennings,  is  that  you  give  me  a  trial." 

"That  is  fair,"  responded  the  little  man,  looking  pleased. 
**I  will  tell  you  now  that,  not  knowing  of  any  vacancy  in 
the  factory,  I  had  intended  to  give  you  the  place  in  the 
office  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  asked  for  his  nephew.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  deal  easier  work." 

"I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  to  take  my  place  in  the  fac- 
tory." 

"Come  in,  then,  and  see  your  future  scene  of  employ- 
ment." 

They  entered  a  large  room,  occupying  nearly  an  entire 
floor  of  the  building.  Part  of  the  space  was  filled  by  ma- 
chinery. The  number  employed  Carl  estimated  roughly 
at  twentv-five- 
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Quite  near  the  door  was  a  boy,  who  bore  some  personal 
resemblance  to  the  bookkeeper.  Carl  concluded  that  it 
must  be  Leonard  Craig.  The  boy  looked  round  as  Mr, 
Jennings  entered,  and  eyed  Carl  sharply. 

"How  are  you  getting  on,  Leonard?"  Mr.  Jennings 
asked. 

'Pretty  well,  sir;  but  the  machinery  makes  my  head 
ache." 

"Your  uncle  tells  me  that  your  employment  does  not 
agree  with  you." 

"No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  does." 

"He  would  like  to  have  you  in  the  office  with  him. 
Would  you  like  it,  also  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Leonard,  eagerly. 

"Very  well.  You  may  report  for  duty  at  the  office  to* 
morrow  morning.    This  boy  will  take  your  place  here." 

Leonard  eyed  Carl  curiously,  not  cordially. 

"I  hope  you'll  like  it,"  he  said. 

"I  think  I  shall." 

**You  two  boys  must  get  acquainted,"  said  Mr.  Jen- 
nings.   "Leonard,  this  is  Carl  Crawford." 

"Glad  to  know  you,"  said  Leonard,  coldly. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  like  that  boy,"  thought  Carl,  as  hw 
followed  Mr.  Jennings  to  another  part  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CARL  ENTERS  THE  FACTORY. 

When  they  left  the  factory  Mr.  Jennings  said,  with  a 
8mile: 

"Now  you  are  one  of  us,  (^1.  To-morrow  you  begin 
work.'* 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  sir.** 

"You  don't  ask  what  salary  you  are  to  get." 

"I  am  willing  to  leave  that  to  you." 

"Suppose  we  say  two  dollars  a  week  and  board — ^to  be- 
gin with." 

"That  is  better  than  I  expected.  But  where  am  I  to 
board?" 

"At  my  house,  for  the  present,  if  that  will  suit  you." 

"I  shall  like  it  very  much,  if  it  won't  inconvenience  you." 

"Hannah  is  the  one  to  be  inconvenienced,  if  anyone.  I 
bad  a  little  conversation  with  her  while  you  were  getting 
feady  for  dinner.  She  seems  to  have  taken  a  liking  for 
you,  though  she  doesn't  like  boys  generally.  As  for  me,  it 
Urill  make  the  home  brighter  to  have  a  yoimg  person  in  it. 
Hannah  and  I  are  old-fashioned  and  quiet,  and  the  neigh- 
bors don*t  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  noise." 

"No,  sir ;  I  should  think  not,"  said  Carl,  with  a  smile. 

"There  is  one  thing  you  must  be  prepared  for,  Carl," 
edd  Mr.  Jennings,  after  a  pause. 

**Whatisthat,  sir?" 

"Your  living  in  my  house — I  being  your  emoloyer — ^may 
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excite  jealousy  in  some.  I  think  I  know  of  one  who  will 
be  jealous." 

"Leonard  Craig?" 

"And  his  uncle.  However,  don't  borrow  any  trouble  on 
that  score.  I  hope  you  won't  take  advantage  of  your  posi- 
tion, and,  thinking  yourself  a  favorite,  neglect  your  du- 
ties." 

"I  will  not,  sir.*' 

"Business  and  friendship  ought  to  be  kept  apart." 

"That  is  right,  sir." 

"I  am  going  back  to  the  house,  but  yoii  may  like  to  take 
a  walk  about  the  village.  You  will  feel  interested  in  it,  as 
it  is  to  be  your  future  home.  By  the  way,  it  way  be  well 
for  you  to  write  for  your  trimk.  You  can  order  it  sent  to 
my  house." 

"All  right,  sir;  I  will  do  so." 

He  went  to  the  post  office,  and,  buying  a  postal  card, 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Gilbert  Vance,  as  follows : 

"Dear  Gilbert  :  Please  send  my  trunk  by  express  to 
me  at  Milford,  care  of  Henry  Jennings,  Esq.  He  is  my 
employer,  and  I  live  at  his  house.  He  is  proprietor  of  a 
furniture  factory.    Will  write  further  particulars  soon. 

"Carl  Crawford." 

This  postal  carried  welcome  intelligence  to  Gilbert,  who 
felt  a  brotherly  interest  in  Carl.  He  responded  by  a  letter 
of  hearty  congratulation,  and  forwarded  the  trunk  as  re- 
quested. 

Carl  reported  for  duty  the  next  morning,  and,  though 
a  novice,  soon  showed  that  he  was  not  without  mechanical 
skill 
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At  twelve  o'clock  all  the  factory  hands  had  an  hour  off 
for  dinner.  As  Carl  passed  into  the  street  he  found  hin> 
self  walking  beside  the  boy  whom  he  had  succeeded—" 
Leonard  Craig. 

"Good-morning,  Leonard,**  said  Carl,  pleasantly. 

"Good-morning.  Have  you  taken  my  place  in  the  fac- 
tory?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  think  you  shall  like  it  ?" 

"I  think  I  shall,  though,  of  course,  it  is  rather  early  to 
form  an  opinion." 

"I  didn't  like  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  want  to  grow  up  a  workman.  I  think  I  am  fit 
for  something  better." 

"Mr.  Jennings  began  as  a  factory  hand." 

"I  suppose  he  had  a  taste  for  it.    I  haven't." 

"Then  you  like  your  present  position  better?** 

"Oh,  yes ;  it's  more  genteel.  How  much  does  Jennings 
pay  you?" 

"Two  dollars  a  week  and  board." 

"How  is  that  ?    Where  do  you  board  ?'* 

"With  him." 

"Oh!"  said  Leonard,  his  countenance  changing.  "So 
you  are  a  favorite  with  the  boss  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  gave  me  warning  that  he  should  be 
just  as  strict  with  me  as  if  we  were  strangers.** 

"How  long  have  you  known  him  ?" 

Carl  smiled. 

"I  met  him  for  the  first  time  yesterday,"  he  answered. 

"That's  very  queer." 
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"Well,  perhaps  it  is  a  little  singular.** 

"Are  you  a  poor  boy  ?'* 

**l  have  to  earn  my  own  living." 

"I  see.    You  will  grow  up  a  common  workman." 

**I  shall  try  to  rise  above  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
position,  but  I  am  ambitious  to  rise." 

**I  am  going  to  be  a  bookkeeper,"  said  Leonard.  "My 
tincle  is  going  to  teach  me.  I  would  rather  be  a  book- 
keeper than  a  factory  hand." 

"Then  you  are  right  in  preparing  yourself  for  such*  a 
post." 

Here  the  two  boys  separated,  as  they  were  to  dine  in 
different  places. 

Leonard  was  pleased  with  his  new  position.  He  really 
had  very  little  to  do.  Twice  a  day  he  went  to  the  post 
<^ce,  once  or  twice  to  the  bank,  and  there  was  an  occa- 
sional errand  besides.  To  Carl  the  idleness  would  have 
been  insupportable,  but  Leonard  was  naturally  indolent. 
He  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  and  watched  the 
people  go  by. 

The  first  -afternoon  he  was  in  luck,  for  there  was  a  dog 
fight  in  the  street  outside.  He  seized  his  hat,  went  out,  and 
watched  the  canine  warfare  with  the  deepest  interest. 

*T  think  I  will  buy  you  a  system  of  bookkeeping,"  said 
Ins  uncle,  "and  you  can  study  it  in  the  office." 

"Put  it  off  till  next  week.  Uncle  Julius.  I  want  to  get 
rested  from  the  factory  work." 

"It  seems  to  me,  Leonard,  you  were  bom  lazy,"  said  his 
tincle,  sharply. 

"I  don't  care  to  work  with  my  hands." 

"Do  vou  care  to  work  at  all  ?" 
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"I  should  like  to  be  a  bookkeeper." 

*'Do  you  know  that  my  work  is  harder  and  more  ex- 
hausting than  that  of  a  workman  in  the  factory  ?" 

"You  don't  want  to  exchange  with  him,  do  you  ?"  asked 
Leonard. 

"No." 

"That's  where  I  agree  with  you." 

Mr.  Jennings  took  several  weekly  papers.  Leonard 
was  looking  over  the  columns  of  one  of  them  one  day, 
when  he  saw  the  advertisement  of  a  gift  enterprise  of  a 
most  attractive  character.  The  first  prize  was  a  house  and 
grounds  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  Following  were 
minor  prizes,  among  them  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

Leonard's  fancy  was  captivated  by  the  brilliant  prospect 
of  such  a  prize. 

"Price  of  tickets — only  one  dollar!"  he  read.  "Think 
of  getting  a  thousand  dollars  for  one  I  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
be  the  lucky  one !" 

He  took  out  his  purse,  though  he  knew  beforehand  that 
his  stock  of  cash  consisted  only  of  two  dimes  and  a  nickel. 

'T  wonder  if  I  could  borrow  a  dollar  of  that  boy  Carl  1" 
he  deliberated.    "I'll  speak  to  him  about  it." 

This  happened  more  than  a  week  after  Carl  went  to  work 
in  the  factory.  He  had  already  received  one  week's  pay, 
arid  it  remained  untouched  in  his  pocket. 

Leonard  joined  him  in  the  street  early  in  the  evening, 
and  accosted  him  graciously. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"Nowhere  in  particular.    I  am  out  for  a-  walk*** 
.     "So  am  I.    Shall  we  walk  together?" 
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"If  you  like." 

After  talking  on  indifferent  matters,  Leonard  said  sud- 
denly :    "Oh,  by  the  way,  will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Lend  me  a  dollar  till  next  week." 

In  former  days  Carl  would  probably  have  granted  the 
favor,  but  he  realized  the  value  of  money  now  that  he  had 
to  earn  it  by  steady  work. 

"I  am  afraid  it  won't  be  convenient,"  he  answered. 

"Does  that  mean  that  you  haven't  got  it?"  asked  Leon- 
ard. 

"No,  I  have  it,  but  I  am  expecting  to  use  it." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  paying  you  interest  for  it — say  twenty- 
five  cents,"  continued  Leonard,  who  had  set  his  heart  on 
buying  a  ticket  in  the  gift  enterprise. 

"I  would  be  ashamed  to  take  such  interest  as  that." 

"But  I  have  a  chance  of  making  a  good  deal  more  out  of 
it  myself." 

"In  what  way?" 

"That  is  my  secret." 

"Why  don't  you  borrow  it  of  your  uncle  ?" 

"He  would  ask  too  many  questions.  However,  I  sec 
that  you're  a  miser,  and  I  won't  trouble  you." 

He  left  Carl  in  a  huff  and  walked  hastily  away.  He 
turned  into  a  lane  little  traveled,  and,  after  walking  a  few 
rods,  came  suddenly  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  a  man, 
whose  deep  breathing  showed  that  he  was  stupefied  by 
liquor.  Leonard  was  not  likely  to  feel  any  special  interest 
in  him,  but  one  object  did  attract  his  attention.  It  was  a 
wallet  which  had  dropped  out  of  the  man's  pocket  and 
was  lying  on  the  grass  beside  him. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Leonard's  temptation, 

Leonard  was  not  a  thief,  but  the  sight  of  the  wallet 
tempted  him,  under  the  circumstances.  He  had  set  his 
heart  on  buying  a  ticket  in  the  gift  enterprise,  and  knew 
of  no  way  of  obtaining  the  requisite  sum — exoept  this. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  little  shock  to  him  to  think  of  appropriat- 
ing money  not  his  own;  yet  who  would  know  it?  The 
owner  of  the  wallet  was  drunk,  and  would  be  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  loss.  Besides,  if  he  didn't  take  the  wallet, 
some  one  else  probably  would,  and  appropriate  the  entire 
contents.  It  was  an  insidious  suggestion,  and  Leonard 
somehow  persuaded  himself  that  since  the  money  was 
sure  to  be  taken,  he  might  as  well  have  the  benefit  of  it  as 
anyone  else. 

So,  after  turning  over  the  matter  in  his  mind  rapidly,  he 
stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  wallet. 

The  man  did  not  move. 

Emboldened  by  his  insensibility,  Leonard  cautiously 
opened  the  pocketbook,  and  his  eyes  glistened  when  he  saw 
tucked  away  in  one  side,  quite  a  thick  roll  of  bills. 

"He  won't  miss  one  bill,"  thought  Leonard.  "Anyone 
else  might  take  the  whole  wallet,  but  I  wouldn't  do  that. 
I  wonder  how  much  money  there  is  in  the  roll." 

He  darted  another  glance  at  the  prostrate  form,  but 
there  seemed  no  danger  of  interruption.  He  took  the  roll 
in  b\s  hand,  therefore,  and  a  hasty  scrutiny  showed  hint 
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that  the  bills  ran  from  ones  to  tens.  There  must  have  been 
nearly  a  hundred  dollars  in  all. 

"Suppose  I  take  a  five,"  thought  Leonard,  whose  cupid- 
ity increased  with  the  sight  of  the  money.  "He  won't 
miss  it,  and  it  will  be  better  in  my  hands  than  if  spent  for 
whisky." 

How  specious  are  the  arguments  of  those  who  seek  an 
excuse  for  a  wrong  act  that  will  put  money  in  the  purse ! 

**Yes,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  take  a  five,  and,  as  I 
might  not  be  able  to  change  it  right  away,  I  will  take  a 
one  to  send  for  a  ticket.  Then  I  will  put  the  wallet  back 
in  the  man's  pocket." 

So  far  all  went  smoothly,  and  Leonard  was  proceeding 
to  carry  out  his  intention  when,  taking  a  precautionary  look 
at  the  man  on  the  ground,  he  was  dumfounded  by  seeing 
his  eyes  wide  open  and  fixed  upon  him. 

Leonard  flushed  painfuuy,  like  a  criminal  detected  in  a 
crime,  and  returned  the  look  of  inquiry  by  one  of  dismay. 

"What — you — doing?"  inquired  the  victim  of  inebriety. 

"I — is  this  your  wallet,  sir?"  stammered  Leonard. 

"Course  it  is.    What  you  got  it  for?" 

"1 — I  saw  it  on  the  ground,  and  was  afraid  some  one 
would  find  it,  and  rob  you,"  said  Leonard,  fluently. 

"Somebody  did  find  it,"  rejoined  the  man,  whose  senses 
geemed  coming  back  to  him.    "How  much  did  you  take  ?" 

"I  ?  You  don't  think  I  would  take  any  of  your  money  ?" 
said  Leonard,  in  virtuous  surprise. 

"Looked  like  it !    Can't  tell  who  to  trust." 

**I  assure  you,  I  had  only  just  picked  it  up,  and  was  aM>» 
ing  to  put  it  back  in  your  pocket,  sir.'' 
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The  man,  drunk  as  he  was,  winked  knowingly. 

"Smart  boy !"  he  said.    "You  do  it  well,  ol'  fella  1" 

"But,  sir,  it  is  quite  true,  I  assure  you.  I  will  count  over 
the  money  before  you.    Do  you  know  how  much  you  had  ?** 

"Nev'  mind.    Help  me  up !" 

Leonard  stooped  over  and  helped  the  drunkard  to  a  sit* 
tiftg  position. 

"Where  am  I?    Where  is  hotel?" 

Leonard  answered  him. 

"Take  me  to  hotel,  and  I'll  give  you  a  dollar.** 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  briskly.  He  was  to  get 
his  dollar  after  all,  and  would  not  have  to  steal  it.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  not  to  be  praised  for  his  honesty,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  a  matter  of  necessity. 

"I  wish  he'd  give  me  five  dollars,"  thought  Leonard, 
but  didn't  see  his  way  clear  to  make  the  suggestion. 

He  placed  the  man  on  his  feet,  and  guided  his  steps  to 
the  road.  As  he  walked  along,  the  inebriate,  whose  gait 
was  at  first  unsteady,  recovered  his  equilibrium  and  re- 
quired less  help. 

"How  long  had  you  bee:,  -y^iig  there?"  asked  Leonard. 

"Don't  know.  I  was  taken  sick,"  and  the  inebriate 
nodded  knowingly  at  Leonard,  who  felt  at  liberty  to  laugh, 
too. 

"Do  you  ever  get  sick  ?'* 

"Not  that  way,"  answered  Leonard. 

"Smart  boy!    Better  off  I" 

They  reached  the  hotel,  and  Leonard  engaged  a  lOom  iof 
his  companion. 

"Has  hf  got  money  ?**  asked  the  landlord,  in  a  low  voicu 
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"Yes,"  answered  Leonard,  "he  has  nearly  a  hundred 
dollars.    I  counted  it  myself." 

"That's  all  right,  then,"'  said  the  landlord.  "Here, 
James,  show  the  gentleman  up  to  No.  15," 

"Come,  too,"  said  the  stranger  to  Leonard. 

The  latter  followed  the  more  readily  because  he  had  not 
yet  been  paid  his  dollar. 

The  door  of  No.  15  was  opened,  and  the  two  entered. 

"I  will  stay  with  the  gentleman  a  short  time,"  said  Leon- 
ard to  the  boy.    "If  we  want  anything  we  will  ring." 

"All  right,  sir." 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  the  inebriate,  as  he  sank 
into  a  large  armchair  near  the  window. 

"Leonard  Craig." 

"Never  heard  the  name  before." 

"What's  your  name,  sir?" 

"What  you  want  to  know  for?"  asked  the  other,  cun- 
ningly. 

"The  landlord  will  want  to  put  it  on  his  book." 

"My  name?    Phil  Stark." 

"Philip  Stark?" 

"Yes;  who  told  you?" 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Stark  was  not  yet  quite  himself. 

"You  told  me  yourself." 

"So  I  did — 'scuse  me." 

"Certainly,  sir.  By  the  way,  you  told  me  you  would 
pay  me  a  dollar  for  bringing  you  to  the  hotel." 

"So  I  did.  Take  it,"  and  Philip  Stark  passed  the  wallet 
to  Leonard. 

Leopard  felt  tempted  to  take  a  two-dollar  bill  instead  of 
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a  one,  as  Mr.  Stark  would  hardly  notice  the  mistake.  Still, 
he  might  ask  to  look  at  the  bill,  and  that  would  be  awk- 
ward. So  the  boy  contented  himself  with  the  sum  prom- 
ised. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  slipped  the  bill  into  his 
vest  pocket.    "Do  you  want  some  supper  ?" 

"No,  I  want  to  sleep." 

"Then  you  had  better  lie  down  on  the  bed.  Will  you 
undress  ?" 

"No;  too  much  trouble." 

Mr.  Stark  rose  from  the  armchair,  and,  lurching  round 
to  the  bed,  flung  himself  on  it. 

"I  suppose  you  don't  want  me  any  longer,"  said  Leon- 
ard. 

"No.    Come  round  to-morrer." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Leonard  opened  the  door  and  left  the  room.  He  re- 
solved to  keep  the  appointment,  and  come  round  the  next 
day.  Who  knew  but  some  more  of  Mr.  Stark's  money 
might  come  into  his  hands?  Grown  man  as  he  was,  he 
seemed  to  need  a  guardian,  and  Leonard  was  willing  to 
act  as  such — for  a  consideration. 

"It's  been  a  queer  adventure!"  thought  Leonard,  as  he 
slowly  bent  his  steps  towards  his  uncle's  house.  "I've 
made  a  dollar  out  of  it,  anyway,  and  if  he  hadn't  happened 
to  wake  up  just  as  he  did  I  might  have  done  better.  How- 
ever, it  may  turn  out  as  well  in  the  end." 

"You  are  rather  late,  Leonard,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a  tpnc 
that  betrayed  some  irritation.    "I  wanted  to  send  vo"  oti 
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an  errand,  and  you  are  always  out  of  the  way  at  such  a 
time." 

"I'll  go  now,"  said  Leonard,  with  unusual  amiability. 
"I've  had  a  little  adventure." 

"An  adventure !  What  is  it  ?"  Mr.  Gibbon  asked,'  with 
curiosity. 

Leonard  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  finding  the 
inebriate  in  the  meadow,  and  his  guiding  him  to  the  hotel. 
It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  he  said  nothing  of  his  at- 
tempt to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  wallet. 

"What  was  his  name?"  asked  Gibbon,  with  languid 
curiosity. 

"Phil  Stark,  he  calls  himself." 

A  strange  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  bookkeeper. 
There  was  a  frightened  look  in  his  eyes,  and  his  color 
faded. 

"Phil  Stark !"  he  repeated,  in  a  startled  tone. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  brings  him  here?"  Gibbon  asked  himself  nerv- 
ously, but  no  words  passed  his  lips. 

"Do  you  know  the  name  ?"  asked  Leonard,  wonderingly. 

"I — have  heard  it  before,  but — ^no,  I  don't  think  it  is  tb^ 
same  man." 
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"Does  this  Mr.  Stark  intend  to  remain  long  in  the  vil« 
lage?"  inquired  the  bookkeeper,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  in* 
difference. 

"He  didn't  say  anything  on  that  point,"  answered 
Leonard. 

"He  did  not  say  what  business  brought  him  here,  I  pre- 
sume?" 

"No,  he  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  say  much ;  he  was 
pretty  full,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  laugh.  "However,  he 
wants  me  to  call  upon  him  to-morrow,  and  may  tell  me 
then." 

"He  wants  you  to  call  upon  him?** 

**Yes,  uncle." 

"Are  you  going?** 

"Yes;  why  shouldn't ir 

"I  see  no  reason,**  said  Gibbon,  hesitating.  Then,  after 
ft  pause  he  added :  "If  you  see  the  way  clear,  find  out  what 
brings  him  to  Milford." 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  will." 

"Uncle  Julius  seems  a  good  deal  interested  in  this  man, 
considering  that  he  is  a  stranger,"  thought  the  boy. 

The  bookkeeper  was  biting  his  nails,  a  habit  he  had 
when  he  was  annoyed.  "And,  Leonard,"  he  added  slowly, 
''don't  mention  my  name  while  you  are  «Deakins  to 
Stark." 
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**No,  sir,  I  won't,  if  you  don't  want  me  to,'-  answered 
Leonard,  his  face  betraying  unmistakable  curiosity.  His 
uncle  noted  this,  and  explained  hurriedly :  "It  is  possible 
that  he  may  be  a  man  whom  I  once  met  under  disagree- 
able circumstances,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  meet  him 
again.  Should  he  learn  that  I  was  living  here,  he  would 
be  sure  to  want  to  renew  the  acquaintance." 

*'Yes,  sir,  I  see.  I  don't  think  he  would  want  to  borrow 
money,  for  he  seems  to  be  pretty  well  provided.  I  made  a 
dollar  out  of  him  to-day,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
willing  to  call  on  him  agdiu  I  may  strike  him  for  another 
biU." 

"There  is  no  objection  to  that,  provided  you  don't  talk 
to  him  too  freely.  I  don't  think  he  will  want  to  stay  long 
in  Milford." 

"I  wouldn't  if  I  had  as  much  money  as  he  probably  has." 

"Do  you  often  meet  the  new  boy?" 

"Carl  Crawford?" 

"Yes ;  I  see  him  on  the  street  quite  often.* 

"He  lives  with  Mr.  Jennings,  I  hear." 

"So  he  tells  me." 

"It  is  rather  strange.  I  didn't  suppose  that  Jennings 
would  care  to  receive  a  boy  in  his  house,  or  that  tall  grena- 
dier of  a  housekeeper,  either.  I  expect  she  rules  the  house- 
hold." 

"She  could  tuck  him  under  her  arm  and  walk  off  with 
bim,"  said  Leonard,  laughing. 

"The  boy  must  be  artful  to  have  wormed  his  way  into 
tile  favor  of  the  strange  pair.   He  seems  to  be  a  favorite.'* 
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"Yes,  uncle,  I  think  he  is.  However,  I  like  my  positioB 
better  than  his." 

"He  will  learn  his  business  from  the  beginning.  I  don't 
know  but  it  was  a  mistake  for  you  to  leave  the  factory." 

"I  am  not  at  all  sorry  for  it,  uncle." 

"Your  present  position  doesn't  amount  to  much." 

"I  am  paid  just  as  well  as  I  was  when  I  was  in  the  fac- 
tory." 

"But  you  are  learning  nothing." 

"You  are  going  to  teach  me  bookkeeping." 

"Even  that  is  not  altogether  a  desirable  business.  A 
good  bookkeeper  can  never  expect  to  be  in  business  for 
himself.    He  must  be  content  with  a  salary  all  his  life." 

"You  have  done  pretty  well,  uncle." 

"But  there  is  no  chance  of  my  becoming  a  rich  man.  I 
have  to  work  hard  for  my  money.  And  I  haven't  been 
able  to  lay  up  much  money  yet.  That  reminds  me,  Leon- 
ard, I  must  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  you  have  your 
own  way  to  make.  I  have  procured  you  a  place,  and  I 
provide  you  a  home " 

"You  take  my  wages,"  said  Leonard,  bluntly. 

"A  part  of  them,  but  on  the  whole  you  are  not  self-sup- 
porting. You  must  look  ahead,  Leonard,  and  consider  the 
future.  When  you  are  a  young  man  you  will  want  to  earn 
an  adequate  income." 

"Of  course  I  shall,  uncle,  but  there  is  one  other  course." 

"What  is  that?" 

"I  may  marry  an  heiress,"  suggested  Leonard,  smiling. 

The  bookkeeper  winced. 
;    "I  thought  I  was  marrying  an  heiress  when  f  married 
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your  aunt,"  he  said,  "but  within  six  months  of  our  wedding 
day  her  father  made  a  bad  failure,  and  actually  had  the  as- 
surance to  ask  me  to  give  him  a  home  under  my  roof." 

"Did  you  do  it?" 

"No;  I  told  him  it  would  not  be  convenient." 

"What  became  of  him?" 

"He  got  a  small  clerkship  at  ten  dollars  a  week  in  the 
counting  room  of  a  mercantile  friend,  and  filled  it  till  one 
day  last  October,  when  he  dropped  dead  of  apoplexy.  I 
made  a  great  mistake  when  I  married  in  not  asking  him  to 
settle  a  definite  sum  on  his  daughter.  It  would  have  been 
so  much  saved  from  the  wreck." 

**Did  aunt  waat  him  to  come  and  live  here?" 

"Yes,  women  are  always  unreasonable.  She  would  have 
had  me  support  the  old  man  in  idleness,  but  I  am  not  one 
of  that  kind.    Every  tub  should  stand  on  its  own  bottom." 

"I  say  so,  too,  uncle.  Do  you  know  whether  this  boy, 
Carl  Crawford,  has  any  father  or  mother  ?" 

"From  a  word  Mr.  Jennings  let  fall  I  infer  that  he  has 
relatives,  but  is  not  on  good  terms  with  them.  I  have  been 
a  little  afraid  he  might  stand  in  your  light." 

"How  so,  uncle?" 

"Should  there  be  any  good  opening  for  one  of  your  age, 
I  am  afraid  he  would  get  it  rather  than  you." 

"I  didn't  think  of  that,"  said  Leonard,  jealously. 

"Living  as  he  does  with  Mr.  Jennings,  he  will  naturally 
try  to  ii%ratiate  himself  with  him,  and  stand  first  in  his 
esteem." 

"That  is  true.  Is  Mr.  Jennings  a  rich  man.  do  yds 
think?" 
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"Yes,  I  think  he  is.  The  factory  and  stock  are  wortn 
considerable  money,  but  I  know  he  has  other  investments 
also.  As  one  item  he  has  over  a  thousand  dollars  in  the 
Carterville  Savings  Bank.  He  has  been  very  prudent,  has 
met  with  no  losses,  and  has  put  aside  a  great  share  of  bis 
profits  every  year." 

."I  wonder  he  don't  marry." 

"Marriage  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  his  thoughts.  Hannah 
makes  him  so  comfortable  that  he  will  probably  remain  a 
bachelor  to  the  end  of  his  days." 

*  Perhaps  he  will  leave  his  money  to  her.** 

"He  is  likely  to  live  as  long  as  she." 

"She  is  a  good  deal  longer  than  he,"  said  Leonard,  with 
a  laugh. 

The  bookkeeper  condescended  to  smile  at  this  joke, 
though  it  was  not  very  brilliant. 

"Before  this  boy  Carl  came,"  he  resumed  thoughtfully, 
*T  hoped  .he  might  take  a  fancy  to  you.  He  must  die  some 
time,  and,  having  no  near  blood  relative,  I  thought  he 
might  select  as  heir  some  boy  like  yourself,  who  might 
grow  into  his  favor  and  get  on  his  blind  side.** 

"Is  it  too  late  now  ?"  asked  Leonard,  eagerly, 

"Perhaps  not,  bat  the  appearance  of  this  new  boy  on  the 
scene  makes  your  chance  a  good  deal  smaller.** 

"I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  him,**  said  Leonard,  frown- 
ing. 

"The  only  way  is  to  injure  him  in  the  estimation  o£  Mr, 
Jennings." 

"I  think  I  know  of  a  way." 

"Mention  it** 
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*'»Icre  is  oil  advertisement  of  a  lottery/*  said  Leonard, 
whose  plans,  in  view  of  what  his  uncle  had  said,  had  ex* 
perienced  a  change. 

"Welir 

*'I  will  write  to  the  manager  in  Carl's  name,  inquiring 
about  tickets,  and,  of  course,  he  will  answer  to  him,  to  tha 
care  of  Mr.  Jennings.  This  will  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
Carl  is  interested  in  such  matters." 

"It  is  a  good  idea.  It  will  open  the  way  to  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jennings." 

"I  will  sit  down  at  your  desk  and  write  at  once." 

Three  days  later  Mr.  Jennings  handed  a  letter  to  Carl 
after  they  reached  home  in  the  evening, 

"A  letter  for  you  to  my  care,"  he  explained. 

Carl  opened  it  in  surprise,  and  read  the  following  mis- 
sive: 

"Office  of  Gift  Enterprise. 
"Mr.  Carl  Crawford:  Your  letter  of  inquiry  is  re- 
ceived. In  reply  we  would  say  that  we  will  send  you  six 
tickets  for  five  dollars.  By  disposing  of  them  among  your 
friends  at  one  dollar  each  you  will  save  the  cost  of  your 
own.    You  had  better  remit  at  once. 

"Yours  respectfully, 
"PiTKiNs  &  Gamp, 
"Agents," 

Carl  looked  the  picture  of  astonishment  when  he  read 
this  letter. 
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"Please  read  this  letter,  Mr.  Jennings,"  said  Carl. 

His  employer  took  the  letter  from  his  hand,  and  can 
bis  eye  over  it. 

"Do  you  wish  to  ask  my  advice  about  the  investment  ?*' 
he  said,  quietly. 

"No,  sir.  I  wanted  to  know  how  such  a  letter  came  to 
be  written  to  me." 

"Didn't  you  send  a  letter  of  inquiry  there?" 

"No,  sir,  and  I  can't  understand  how  these  men  could 
have  got  hold  of  my  name." 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  thoughtful. 

"Some  one  has  probably  written  in  your  name,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause. 

"But  who  could  have  done  so?" 

"If  you  will  leave  the  letter  in  my  hands,  I  may  be  able 
to  obtain  some  information  on  that  point."  ' 

"I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can,  Mr.  Jennings." 

"Don't  mention  to  anyone  having  received  such  a  let- 
ter, and  if  anyone  broaches  the  subject,  let  me  know  who 
It  is." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  will." 

Mr.  Jennings  quietly  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  over 
to  the  post  office.  The  postmaster,  who  also  kept  a  gen- 
eral variety  store,  chanced  to  be  alone. 
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"Good-evening,  Mr.  Jennings,"  he  said,  pleasantly, 
**What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  want  a  little  information,  Mr.  Sweetland,  tbougK 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  give  it." 

Mr.  Sweetland  assiuned  the  attitude  of  attention. 

"Do  you  know  if  any  letter  has  been  posted  from  this 
office  within  a  few  days,  addressed  to  Pitkins  &  Gamp^ 
Syracuse,  New  York?" 

"Yes;  two  letters  have  been  handed  in  bearing  thu. 
address." 

Mr.  Jennings  was  surprised,  for  he  had  never  thought 
of  two  letters. 

"Can  you  tell  me  who  handed  them  in  ?"  he  asked. 

"Both  were  handed  in  by  the  same  party." 

"And  that  was " 

"A  boy  in  your  employ." 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  grave.  Was  it  possible  that  Call 
was  deceiving  him? 

"The  boy  who  lives  at  my  house  ?"  he  asked,  anxiously, 

"No;  the  boy  who  usually  calls  for  the  factory  maiL 
The  nephew  of  your  bookkeeper.  I  think  his  name  is 
Leonard  Craig." 

"Ah,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Jennings,  looking  very  much  re» 
lieved.    "And  you  say  he  deposited  both  letters  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  happen  to  remember  if  any  other  letter  like 
this  was  received  at  the  office  ?" 

Here  he  displayed  the  envelope  of  Carl's  letter. 

"Yes;  one  was  received,  addressed  to  the  name  of  tho 
'  one  who  deposited  the  first  letters — Leonard  Craig." 
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"Thank  yo*«,  Mr.  Sweetland.  Your  information  has 
cleared  up  a  mystery.  Be  kind  enough  not  to  mention  the 
matter." 

"I  will  bear  your  request  in  mind." 

Mr.  Jennings  bought  a  supply  of  stamps,  and  then  left 
the  office. 

*'Well,  Carl,"  he  said,  when  he  re-entered  the  house,  "I 
have  discovered  who  wrote  in  your  name  to  Pitkins  & 
Gamp." 

"Who,  sir?"  asked  Carl,  with  curiosity. 

"Leonard  Craig." 

"But  what  could  induce  him  to  do  it?"  said  Carl,  per- 
plexed. 

"He  thought  that  I  would  see  the  letter,  and  would  be 
prejudiced  against  you  if  I  discovered  that  you  were  in- 
vesting in  what  is  a  species  of  lottery." 

"Would  you,  sir?" 

"I  should  have  thought  you  unwise,  and  I  should  have 
fceen  reminded  of  a  fellow  workman  who  became  so  in- 
fatuated with  lotteries  that  he  stole  money  from  his  em- 
ployer to  enable  him  to  continue  his  purchases  of  tickets. 
But  for  this  unhappy  passion  he  would  have  remained 
honest." 

"Leonard  must  dislike  me,**  said  Carl,  thoughtfully. 

"He  is  jealous  of  you ;  I  warned  you  he  or  some  one 
else  might  become  so.  But  the  most  curious  circumstance 
is,  he  wrote  a  second  letter  in  his  own  name.  I  suspect 
lie  has  bought  a  ticket.  I  advise  you  to  say  nothing  ^bout 
the  matter  unless  questioned." 

"I  won't,  sir/' 
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The  next  day  Carl  met  Leonard  in  the  street. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Leonard,  'you  got  a  letter  yes* 
terday?" 

"Yes." 

"I  brought  it  to  the  factory  with  the  rest  of  the  mail." 

"Thank  you." 

Leonard  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"He  seems  to  be  close  mouthed,'*  Leonard  said  to  him- 
self. "He  has  sent  for  a  ticket,  I'll  bet  a  hat,  and  don't 
want  me  to  find  out.  I  wish  I  could  draw  the  capital 
prize — I  wouldn't  mind  old  Jennings  finding*out  then.** 

"Do  you  ever  hear  from  your — friends?"  he  asked  a 
minute  later. 

"Not  often." 

"I  thought  that  letter  might  be  from  your  home.** 

"No;  it  was  a  letter  from  Syracuse." 

"I  remember  now,  it  was  postmarked  Syracuse.  Have 
you  friends  there?" 

"None  that  I  am  aware  of.** 

"Yet  you  receive  letters  from  there?*' 

"That  was  a  business  letter.'* 

Carl  was  quietly  amused  at  Leonard's  skillful  ques- 
tions, but  was  determined  not  to  give  him  any  light  on 
the  subject. 

Leonard  tried  another  avenue  of  attack. 
"Oh,  dear!"  he  sighed,  "I  wish  I  was  rich." 
"I  shouldn't  mind  being  rich  myself,'*  said  Carl,  with 
a  smile. 
"I  suppose  old  Jenmngs  must  have  a  lot  of  monQf*" 
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"Mr.  Jennings,  I  presume,  is  very  well  off/*  responded 
Carl,  emphasizing  the  title  "Mr." 

"If  I  had  his  money  I  wouldn't  live  in  such  Quaker 
style." 

"Would  you  have  him  give  fashionable  parties?"  asked 
Carl,  smiling. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  would  enjoy  that ;  but  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  would  do.  I  would  buy  a  fast  horse — ^a 
two-forty  mare — and  a  hangup  buggy,  and  I'd  show  the 
old  farmers  round  here  what  fast  driving  is.  Then  I'd 
have  a  stylish  house,  and " 

"I  don't  believe  you'd  be  content  to  live  -in  Milfor-d, 
Leonard." 

"I  don't  think  I  would,  either,  unless  my  business  were 
here.     I'd  go  to  New  York  every  few  weeks  and  see  life.'* 

"You  may  be  rich  some  time,  so  that  you  can  carry  out 
your  wishes." 

"Do  you  know  any  easy  way  of  getting  money  ?"  asked 
Leonard,  pointedly. 

"The  easy  ways  are  not  generally  the  true  ways.  A  man 
sometimes  makes  money  by  speculation,  but  he  has  to 
have  some  to  begin  with." 

"I  can't  get  anything  out  of  him,"  thought  Leonard. 
"Well,  good-evening." 

He  crossed  the  street,  and  joined  the  man  who  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  as  boarding  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Stark  had  now  been  several  days  in  Milford.  What 
brought  him  there,  or  what  object  he  had  in  staying, 
Leonard  had  not  yet  ascertained.  He  generally  spent 
part  of  his  evenings  with  the  stranger,  and  had  once  of 
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twice  received  from  him  a  small  sum  of  money.  Usually, 
however,  he  had  met  Mr.  Stark  in  the  billiard  room,  and 
played  a  game  or  two  of  billiards  with  him.  Mr.  Stark 
always  paid  for  the  use  of  the  table,  and  that  was  naturally 
satisfactory  to  Leonard,  who  enjoyed  amusement  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

Leonard,  bearing  in  mind  his  uncle's  request,  had  not 
mentioned  his  name  to  Mr.  Stark,  and  Stark,  though  he 
had  walked  about  the  village  more  or  less,  had  not  chanced 
to  meet  Mr.  Gibbon.  He  had  questioned  Leonard,  how- 
ever, about  Mr.  Jennings,  and  whether  he  was  supposed 
to  be  rich. 

Leonard  had  answered  freely  that  everyone  considered 
him  so. 

"But  h^  doesn't  know  how  to  enjoy  his  money,"  he 
added. 

"We  should,"  said  Stark,  jocularly. 

*'You  bet  we  would,"  returned  Leonard;  and  he  was 
quite  sincere  in  his  boast,  as  we  know  from  his  conver- 
sation with  Carl. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Stark,  on  this  particular  evening, 
*'I  never  asked  you  about  your  family,  Leonard.  I  sup- 
pose you  live  with  your  parents." 

"No,  sir.    They  are  dead." 

"Then  whom  do  you  live  with?" 

"With  my  uncle,"  answered  Leonard,  guardedly. 

"Is  his  name  Craig?" 

"No." 

"What  then?" 

I've  got  to  tell  him,"  thought  Leonard.    "Well,  I  don't 
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suppose  there  will  be  much  harm  in  it.  My  uncle  is  book- 
keeper for  Mr.  Jennings,"  he  said,  "and  his  name  is 
Julius  Gibbon." 

Philip  Stark  wheeled  round,  and  eyed  Leonard  in  blank 
astonishment. 

"Your  uncle  is  Julius  Gibbon!**  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I'll  be— blowed." 

"Do  you — know  my  uncle?'*  asked  Leonard,  hesitetiiig. 

"I  rather  think  I  do.  Take  me  round  to  the  house.  I 
.want  to  see  him." 
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AN  UNWELCOME  GUEST. 

When  Julius  Gibbon  saw  the  dogr  open  and  Philip 
Stark  enter  the  room  where  he  was  smoking  his  noon 
cigar,  his  heart  quickened  its  pulsations  and  he  turned 
pale. 

"How  are  you,  old  friend?"  said  Stark,  boisterously. 
"Funny,  isn't  it,  that  I  should  run  across  your  nephew?" 

"Very  strange  1"  ejaculated  Gibbon,  looking  the  reverse 
of  joyous. 

"It's  a  happy  meeting,  isn't  it?  We  used  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  each  other,"  and  he  laughed  in  a  way  that  Gibbon 
was  far  from  enjoying.  "Now,  I've  come  over  to  have  a 
good,  long  chat  with  you.  Leonard,  I  think  we  won't  keep 
you,  as  you  wouldn't  be  interested  in  our  talk  about  old 
times." 

"Yes,  Leonard,  you  may  leave  us,"  added  his  uncle. 

Leonard's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  remain,  but  as  there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  went 
out. 

When  they  were  alone.  Stark  drew  up  his  chair  close, 
and  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on  the  bookkeeper's  knee. 

"I  say.  Gibbon,  do  you  remember  where  we  last  met  V* 

Gibbon  shuddered  slightly. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  feebly. 

**It  was  at  Joliet — ^Joliet  Penitentiary.  Your  time  ex- 
pired before  yiine.     I  envied  you  the  six  months'  ad* 
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vantage  you  had  of  me.  When  I  came  out  I  searched 
for  you  everywhere,  but  heard  nothing." 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  here?"  asked  the  book- 
keeper. 

'I  didn't  know.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  it  Nor  did  I 
dream  that  Leonard,  who  was  able  to  do  me  a  little  service, 
was  your  nephew.  I  say,  he's  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 
Gibbon,"  and  Stark  laughed  as  if  he  enjoyed  it. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"I  was  lying  in  a  field,  overcome  by  liquor,  an  old  weak- 
ness of  mine,  you  know,  and  my  wallet  had  slipped  out  of 
my  pocket.  I  chanced  to  open  my  eyes,  when  I  saw  it  in 
the-  hands  of  your  promising  nephew,  ha  1  ha  i" 

"He  told  me  that." 

"But  he  didn't  tell  you  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  ap- 
propriating a  part  of  the  contents?  I  warrant  you  he 
didn't  tell  you  that." 

"Did  he  acknowledge  it  ?    Perhaps  you  misjudged  him." 

"He  didn't  acknowledge  it  in  so  many  words,  but  I 
knew  it  by  his  change  of  color  and  confusion.  Oh,  I 
didn't  lay  it  up  against  him.  We  are  very  good  friends. 
He  comes  honestly  by  it." 

Gibbon  looked  very  much  annoyed,  but  there  were  rea- 
sons why  he  did  not  care  to  express  his  chagrin. 

"On  my  honor,  it  was  an  immense  surprise  to  me,"  pro- 
ceeded Stark,  "when  I  learned  that  my  old  friend  Gibbon 
was  a  resident  of  Milford." 

"I  wish  you  had  never  found  it  OUt/*  thought  Gibbon, 
Inting  his  lip. 
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"No  sooner  did  I  hear  it  than  I  posted  off  at  once  to 
call  on  you." 

"So  I  see." 

Stark  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  amused.  He 
saw  that  he  was  not  a  welcome  visitor,  but  for  that  he 
cared  little. 

"Haven't  you  got  on,  though?  Here  I  find  you  the 
trusted  bookkeeper  of  an  inqxjrtant  business  firm.  Did  you 
bring  recommendations  from  your  last  place?'*  and  he 
burst  into  a  loud  guffaw. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  make  such  references,"  snapped 
Gibbon.    "They  can  do  no  good,  and  might  do  harm." 

"Don't  be  angry,  my  dear  boy.  I  rejoice  at  your  good 
fortune.  Wish  I  was  equally  well  fixed.  You  don't  ask 
how  I  am  getting  on." 

"I  hope  you  are  prosperous,"  said  Gibbon,  coldly. 

"I  might  be  more  so.    Is  there  a  place  vacant  in  your 
office?" 
.  "No." 

"And  if  there  were,  you  might  not  recommend  me,  eh  ?** 

"There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  that.  There  is  no  va- 
cancy." 

"Upon  my  word,  I  wish  there  were,  as  I  am  getting  to 
the  end  of  my  tether.  I  may  have  money  enough  to  last 
me  four  weeks  longer,  but  no  more." 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you,"  said  Gibbon. 

"How  much  does  Jennings  pay  you?" 

"A  hundred  dollars  a  month,"  answered  theibookkeeper, 
reluctantly. 

"Not  bad.  in  a  cheap  place  like  this,*' 
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"It  takes  all  I  make  to  pay  expenses." 

"I  remember — you  have  a  wife.  I  have  no  such  incutU- 
brance." 

"There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you/'  said  the 
bookkeeper. 

"Fire  away,  dear  boy.    Have  you  an  extra  cigar?'* 

"Here  is  one." 

"Thanks.  Now  I  shall  be  comfortable.  Go  ahead  with 
your  question." 

"What  brought  you  to  Milford?  You  didn't  know  of 
my  being  here,  you  say." 

"Neither  did  I.     I  came  on  my  old  business." 

"What?" 

"I  heard  there  was  a  rich  manufacturer  her^ — I  allude 
to  your  respected  employer.  I  thought  1  might  manage 
to  open  his  safe  some  dark  night." 

"No,  no,"  protested  Gibbon  in  alarm.  "Don't  think  of 
it." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Stark,  coolly. 

"Because,"  answered  Gibbon,  in  some  agitation,  "I  might 
be  suspected." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  might;  but  I  have  got  to  look  out 
for  number  one.    How  do  you  expect  me  to  live  ?" 

"Go  somewhere  else.  There  are  plenty  of  other  men  as 
rich,  and  richer,  where  you  wouldn't  be  compromising  an 
old  friend." 

"It's  because  I  have  an  old  friend  in  the  ofBce  that  I 
have  thought  this  would  be  my  best  opening." 

"Surely,  man,  you  don't  expect  me  to  betra^'  -^v  eoi" 
ployer,  and  join  with  you  in  robbing  him?' 
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'"That's  just  what  I  do  expect.  Don't  tell  ttie  you  have 
grown  virtuous,  Gibbon.  The  tiger  doesn't  lose  his  spots 
or  the  leopard  his  stripes,  I  tell  you  there's  a  fine  chance 
for  us  both.    I'll  divide  with  you,  if  you'll  help  me." 

"But  I've  gone  out  of  the  business,"  protested  Gibbon. 

"I  haven't.  Come,  old  boy,  I  can't  let  any  sentimental 
scruples  interfere  with  so  good  a  stroke  of  business." 

"I  won't  help  you!"  said  Gibbon,  angrily.  "You  only 
want  to  get  me  into  trouble." 

"You  won't  help  me?"  said  Stark,  with  slow  deliber- 
ation. 

"No,  I  can't  honorably.    Can't  you  let  me  alone?" 

"Sorry  to  say,  I  can't.  If  I  was  rich,  I  might;  but  as 
it  is,  it  is  quite  necessary  for  me  to  raise  some  money  some- 
where. By  all  accounts,  Jennings  is  rich,  and  can  spare 
a  small  part  of  his  accumulations  for  a  good  fellow  that's 
out  of  luck." 

"You'd  better  give  up  the  idea.    It's  quite  impossible." 

"Is  it?"  asked  Stark,  with  a  wicked  look.  "Then  do 
you  know  what  I  will  do?" 

"What  will  you  do?"  asked  Gibbon,  nervously. 

"I  will  call  on  your  employer,  and  tell  him  what  I  know 
of  you." 

"You  wouldn't  do  that?"  said  the  bookkeeper,  much  agi- 
tated. 

"Why  not?  You  turn  your  back  upon  an  old  friend. 
You  bask  in  prosperity,  and  turn  from  him  in  his  poverty. 
It's  the  way  of  the  world,  no  doubt ;  but  Phil  Stark  gen- 
erally gets  even  with  those  who  don't  treat  him  well." 
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"Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do,"  said  Gibbon,  des- 
perately. 

"Tell  me  first  whether  your  safe  contains  much  of 
value." 

"We  keep  a  line  of  deposit  with  the  Milford  Bank." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  nothing  of  value  is  left  in  tht 
safe  overnight?"  asked  Stark,  disappointed. 

"There  is  a  box  of  government  bonds  usually  kept 
there,"  the  bookkeeper  admitted,  fleluctantly. 

"Ah,  that's  good !"  returned  Stark,  rubbing  his  hands, 
"Do  you  know  how  much  they  am(*int  to-?" 

"I  think  there  are  about  four  thousand  dollars." 

"Good!    We  most  tev«  ttete  bonds.  Gibbon." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MR.  STARK  IS  RECOGNIZED. 

Phil  Stark  was  resolved  not  to  release  his  hold  upon 
his  old  acquaintance.  During  the  day  he  spent  his  time 
in  lounging  about  the  town,  but  in  the  evening  he  in- 
variably fetched  up  at  the  bookkeeper's  modest  home.  His 
attentions  were  evidently  not  welcome  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  who 
daily  grew  more  and  more  nervous  and  irritable,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a  man  whom  something  disquieted. 

Leonard  watched  the  growing  intimacy  with  curiosity. 
He  was  a  -sharp  boy,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  there  was 
something  between  his  uncle  and  the  stranger.  There  was 
no  chance  for  him  to  overhear  any  conversation,  for  he  was 
always  sent  out  of  the  way  when  the  two  were  closeted  to- 
gether. He  still  met  Mr.  Stark  outside,  and  played  bil- 
liards with  him  frequently.  Once  he  tried  to  extract 
some  information  from  Stark. 

"You've  known  my  uncle  a  good  while,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  assumed  indifference. 

"Yes,  a  good  many  years,"  answered  Stark,  as  he  made 
a  carom. 

"Were  you  in  business  together?" 

"Not  exactly,  but  we  may  be  some  time,"  returned 
Stark,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"Here?" 

"Well,  that  isn't  decided." 

'Where  did  you  first  meet  Uncle  Julius?' 
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"The  kid's  growing  curious,"  said  Stark  to  himself, 
"Does  he  think  he  can  pull  wool  over  the  eyes  of  Phil 
Stark?  If  he  does,  he  thinks  a  good  deal  too  highly  of 
himself.     I  will  answer  his  questions  to  suit  myself." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  your  uncle  that?" 

"I  did,'*  said  Leonard,  "but  he  snapped  me  up,  and  told 
me  to  mind  my  own  business.  He  is  getting  terribly  cross 
lately." 

"It's  his  stomach,  I  presume,"  said  Stark,  urbanely. 
"He  is  a  confirmed  dyspeptic — that's  what's  the  matter 
with  him.  Now,  I've  got  the  digestion  of  an  ox.  Noth- 
ing ever  troubles  me,  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  as  calm 
and  good  natured  as  a  May  morning." 

"Don't  you  ever  get  riled,  Mr.  Stark?"  asked  Leonard, 
laughing. 

"Well,  hardly  ever.  Sometimes  when  I  am  asked  fool 
questions  by  one  who  seems  to  be  prying  into  what  is 
none  of  his  business,  I  get  wrathy,  and  when  I'm  roused, 
look  out  I" 

He  glanced  meaningly  at  Leonard,  and  the  boy  under- 
stood that  the  words  conveyed  a  warning  and  a  menace. 

"Is  anything  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Gibbon?  Are 
you  as  well  as  usual?"  asked  Mr.  Jennings  one  morning. 
The  little  man  was  always  considerate,  and  he  had  noticed 
the  flurried  and  nervous  manner  of  his  bookkeeper. 

"No,  sir;  what  makes  you  ask?"  said  the  bookkeeper, 
looking  startled. 

"I  thought  you  did  not  seem  as  well  as  usual." 

"I  haven't  been  feeling  quite  myself,"  said  Gibbon, 
ap^Ofiretically;, 
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"Perhaps  you  need  a  vacation,"  suggested  Mr.  Jen- 
nings. 

"Oh,  no,  I  think  not.    Besides,  I  couldn't  be  spared." 

"I  would  keep  the  books  myself  for  a  week  to  favor 
you." 

"You  are  very  kind,  but  I  won't  trouble  jrou  just  yet. 
A  little  later  on,  if  I  feel  more  uncomfortable,  I  will  avafl 
myself  of  your  kindness." 

"Do  so.  I  know  that  bookkeeping  is  a  strain  upon  the 
mind,  more  so  than  physical  labor." 

There  were  special  reasons  why  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not  dare 
to  accept  the  vacation  tendered  him  by  his  employer.  He 
knew  that  Phil  Stark  would  be  furious,  for  it  would  in- 
terfere with  his  designs.  He  could  not  afford  to  offend 
this  man,  who  held  in  his  possession  a  secret  affecting  his 
reputation  and  good  name. 

The  presence  of  a  stranger  in  a  small  town  always  at- 
tracts public  attention,  and  many  were  curious  about  the 
rakish-looking  man  who  had  now  for  some  time  occupied 
a  room  at  the  hotel. 

Among  others,  Carl  had  several  times  seen  him  walkii^ 
with  Leonard  Craig. 

"Leonard,"  he  asked  one  day,  "who  is  the  gentleman  I 
tee  you  so  often  walking  with  ?" 

"It's  a  man  that's  boarding  at  the  hotel.  I  play  billiards 
with  him  sometimes." 

"He  seems  to  like  Milford." 

"I  don't  know.  He's  over  at  our  house  every  evening." 
'  "Is  he  ?"  asked  Carl,  surprised. 

"Yes ;  he's  an  old  acquaintance  of  Uncle  Julius,  j^don'l 
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know  where  they  met  each  other,  for  he  won't  tell.  He 
said  he  and  uncle  might  go  into  business  together  some 
time.  Between  you  and  me,  I  think  uncle  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  him.    I  know  he  doesn't  like  him." 

This  set  Carl  to  thinking,  but  something  occurred  soon 
afterwards  that  impressed  him  still  more. 

Occasionally  a  customer  of  the  house  visited  Milford, 
wishing  to  give  a  special  order  for  some  particular  line 
of  goods.  About  this  time  a  Mr.  Thorndike,  from  Chi- 
cago, came  to  Milford  on  this  errand,  and  put  up  at  the 
hotel.  He  had  called  at  the  factory  during  the  day,  and 
had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Jennings.  After  supper 
a  doubt  entered  the  mind  of  the  manufacturer  in  re- 
gard to  one  point,  and  he  said  to  Carl :  "Carl,  are  you  en- 
gaged this  evening?" 

*'No,  sir." 

"Will  you  carry  a  note  for  me  to  the  hotel  ?" 

"Certainly,  sir;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so." 

"Mr.  Thorndike  leaves  in  the  morning,  and  I  am  not 
quite  clear  as  to  one  of  the  specifications  he  gave  me  with 
bis  order.    You  noticed  the  gentleman  who  went  through 
pthe  factory  with  me?" 
,     "Yes,  sir." 

"He  is  Mr.  Thorndike.     Please  hand  him  this  note,  and 
(If  he  wishes  you  to  remain  with  him  for  company,  you  had 
petter  do  so." 
V'l  will,  sir." 

"Hannah,"  said  Mr.  Jennings,  as  his  messenger  left  with 
'the  note,  "Carl  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  our  little  houae- 
Addr 
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*^es,  indeed  he  is,"  responded  Hannah,  emphatically. 

"If  he  was  twice  the  trouble  I'd  be  glad  to  have  him 
here." 

"He  is  easy  to  get  along  with." 

"Surely." 

"Yet  his  stepmother  drove  him  from  his  father's  house." 

"She's  a  wicked  trollop,  then !"  said  Hannah,  in  a  deep, 
stem  voice.    "I'd  like  to  get  hold  of  her,  I  would." 

"What  would  you  do  to  her?"  asked  Mr.  Jennings, 
smiling. 

"I'd  give  her  a  good  shaking,"  answered  Hannah. 

"I  believe  you  would,  Hannah,"  said  Mr.  Jennings, 
amused.  "On  the  whole,  I  think  she  had  better  keep  out 
of  your  clutches.  Still,  but  for  her  we  would  never  have 
met  with  Carl.    What  is  his  father's  loss  is  our  gain.'* 

"What  a  poor,  weak  man  his  father  must  be,"  said  Han- 
nah, contemptuously,  "to  let  a  woman  like  her  turn  him 
against  his  own  flesh  and  blood  1" 

"I  agree  with  you,  Hannah.  I  hope  some  time  he  may 
see  his  mistake." 

Carl  kept  on  his  way  to  the  hotel.  It  was  summer  and 
Mr.  Thorndike  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  smoking  a  cigar. 
To  him  Carl  delivered  the  note. 

"It's  all  right  1"  he  said,  rapidly  glancing  it  over.  "You 
may  tell  Mr.  Jennings,"  and  here  he  gave  an  answer  to 
the  question  asked  in  the  letter. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  will  remember." 

"Won't  you  sit  down  and  keep  me  company  a  little 
while?"  asked  Thorndike,  who  was  sociably  inclined. 
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"Thank  you,  sir,"  and  Carl  sat  down  in  a  chair  iSeside 
bim. 

"Will  you  have  a  cigar?'* 

"No,  thank  you,  sir.    I  don*t  smoke." 

"That  is  where  you  are  sensible.  I  began  to  smoke 
et  fourteen,  and  now  I  find  it  kard  to  break  off.  My 
doctor  tells  me  it  is  hurting  me,  but  the  chains  of  habit 
are  strong." 

"All  the  more  reason  for  forming  good  habits,  sir." 

"Spoken  like  a  philosopher.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of 
tny  friend,  Mr.  Jennings?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Learning  the  business?" 

"That  is  my  present  intention." 

"If  you  ever  come  out  to  Chicago,  call  on  me,  and  if 
you  are  out  of  a  place,  I  will  give  you  one." 

"Are  you  not  a  little  rash,  Mr.  Thomdike,  to  offer  me  a 
place  when  you  know  so  little  of  me?" 

"I  trust  a  good  deal  to  looks,  I  care  more  for  them  than 
lor  recommendations." 

At  that  moment  Phil  Stark  came  out  of  the  hotel,  and 
passing  them,  stepped  off  the  piazza  into  the  street. 

Mr.  Thorndike  half  rose  from  his  seat,  and  looked 
after  him. 

"Who  is  that?"  he  asked,  in  an  exciting  whisper. 

"A  man  named  Stark,  who  is  boarding  at  the  hotel.  Do 
iyou  know  him?" 

"Do  I  know  him  ?"  repeated  Thorndike.  "He  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  burglars  in  the  West." 
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PREPARING  FOR  THE  BURGLAR. 

Carl  Stared  at  Mr.  Thorndike  in  surprise  and  disma^ 

"A  burglar  1"  he  ejaculated. 

"Yes;  I  was  present  in  the  courtroom  when  he  wa§ 
CCMivicted  of  robbing  the  Springfield  bank.  I  sat  there  for 
three  hours,  and  his  face  was  impressed  upon  my  mem« 
cry.  I  saw  him  later  on  in  the  Joliet  Penitentiary.  I 
was  visiting  the  institution  and  saw  the  prisoners  file 
out  into  the  yard.  I  recognized  this  man  instantly.  Do 
you  know  how  long  he  has  been  here?" 

"For  two  weeks  I  should  think." 

"He  has  some  dishonest  scheme  in  his  head,  I  have  no 
doubt.    Have  you  a  bank  in  Milford?" 

"Yes." 

"He  may  have  some  design  upon  that.** 

"He  is  very  intimate  with  our  bookkeeper,  so  his  nephew  ] 
tells  me.** 

Mr.  Thorndike  looked  startled.  ^ 

"Ha !  I  scent  danger  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Jennings.  He 
ought  to  be  apprised.'* 

"He  shall  be,  sir,"  said  Carl,  firmly. 

"Will  you  see  him  to-night?" 

**Yes,  sir ;  I  am  not  only  in  his  employ,  but  I  liv«  at  hid 
house." 

"That  is  well** 

"P^slaaps  I  ought  to  go  home  at  once.* 
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"Nc  attempt  will  be  made  to  rob  the  office  till  late.  It  is 
scarcely  eight  o'clock.  I  don't  know,  however,  but  I  will 
walk  around  to  the  house  with  you,  and  tell  your  em- 
ployer what  I  know.  By  the  way,  what  sort  of  a  man  is 
the  bookkeeper?" 

"I  don't  know  him  very  well,  sir.  He  has  a  nephew  in 
the  office,  who  was  transferred  from  the  factory.  I  have 
taken  his  place." 

"Do  you  think  the  bookkeeper  would  join  in  a  plot  to 
rob  his  employer?" 

"I  don't  like  him.  To  me  he  is  always  disagreeable,  but 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that." 

"How  long  has  he  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings ?" 

"As  long  as  two  years,  I  should  think." 

"You  say  that  this  man  is  intimate  with  him?" 

"Leonard  Craig — he  is  the  nephew — says  that  Mr. 
iPhilip  Stark  is  at  his  uncle's  house  every  evening." 

"So  he  calls  himself  Philip  Stark,  does  he?" 

"Isn't  that  his  name?" 

"I  suppose  it  is  one  of  his  names.  He  was  convicted 
tinder  that  name,  and  retains  it  here  on  account  of  its  being 
so  far  from  the  place  of  his  conviction.  Whether  it  is 
his  real  name  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Wh^t  is  the  name 
of  your  bookkeeper?" 

"Julius  Gibbon." 

"I  don't  remember  ever  having  heard  it.  Evidently  there 
has  been  some  past  acquaintance  between  the  two  men, 
and  that,  I  should  say,  is  hardly  a  recommendation  for 
Mr.  Gibbon.    Of  course  that  alone  is  not  enough  to  con- 
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demn  him,  but  the  intimacy  is  certainly  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance." 

The  two  soon  reached  the-house  of  Mr.  Jennings,  for  the 
distance  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Jennings  seemed  a  little  surprised,  but  gave  a  kindly 
welcome  to  his  unexpected  guest.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  have  come  to  give  some  extra  order  for  goods. 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me,"  said  Thorndike.  "I  came 
on  a  very  important  matter." 

A  look  of  inquiry  came  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Jennings. 

"There's  a  thief  in  the  village — a  guest  at  the  hotel — 
whom  I  recognize  as  one  of  the  most  expert  burglars  in 
the  country." 

"I  think  I  know  whom  you  mean,  a  man  of  moderate 
height,  rather  thick  set,  with  small,  black  eyes  and  a 
slouch  hat." 

"Exactly." 
'     "What  can  you  tell  me  about  him?" 

Mr.  Thorndike  repeated  the  statement  he  had  already 
made  to  Carl. 

"Do  you  think  our  bank  is  in  danger  ?"  asked  the  manu- 
facturer. 

"Perhaps  so,  but  the  chief  danger  threatens  you." 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  surprised. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Because  this  man  appears  to  be  very  intimate  with  your 
bookkeeper." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  asked  the  little  man,  quickly, 
"I  refer  you  to  Carl." 
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"Leonard  Craig  told  me  to-night  that  this  man  dcaiH 
spent  every  evening  at  his  uncle's  house." 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  troubled. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  he  said.  "I  dislike  to  loflt 
confidence  in  any  man  whom  I  have  trusted." 

"Have  you  noticed  anything  imusual  in  the  demeanor 
of  your  bookkeeper  of  late  ?"  asked  Thomdike. 
.    "Yes ;  he  has  appeared  out  of  spirits  and  nervous.** 

"That  would  seem  to  indicate  he  is  conspiring  to  roti 
you." 

"This  very  day,  noticing  the  change  in  him,  I  pffered 
him  a  week's  vacation.    He  promptly  declined  to  take  it.** 

"Of  course.  It  would  conflict  with  the  plans  of  his 
confederate.  I  don't  know  the  man,  but  I  do  know  human 
nature,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  your  safe  will  be 
opened  within  a  week.  Do  you  keep  an)rthing  of  value 
in  it?" 

"There  are  my  books,  which  are  of  great  value  to  me.** 
•*But  not  to  a  thief.    Anything  else  ?" 
"Yes;  I  have  a  tin  box  ccmtaining  four  thousand  dol- 
lars in  government  bonds.** 

"Coupon  or  registered?** 

"Coupon.**      • 

"Nothing  could  be  better— lor  a  burglar.  What  00 
earth  could  induce  you  to  keep  the  bonds  in  your  own 
safe?** 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  considered  them  quite  as  safe  there 
as  in  the  bank.  Banks  ^re  more  likely  to  be  robb»^  tbaf^ 
private  indi^i4uals.*^ 
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"Grcumstances  alter  cases.  Does  anyone  know  that 
you  have  the  bonds  in  your  safe?** 

"My  bookkeeper  is  aware  of  it/* 

"Then,  my  friend,  I  caution  you  to  remove  the  bonds 
from  so  unsafe  a  depository  as  soon  as  possible.  Unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  this  man.  Stark,  has  bought  over 
your  bookkeeper,  and  will  have  his  aid  in  robbing  you.'* 

"What  is  your  advice?" 

"To  remove  the  bonds  this  very  evening,"  said  Thorn- 
dike. 

"Do  you  think  the  danger  so  pressing  ?" 

"Of  course  I  don't  know  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to-night,  but  it  is  quite  possible.  Should  it  be  so,  you 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  realize  that  delays  are 
dangerous." 

"Should  Mr.  Gibbon  find,  on  opening  the  safe  to-mor- 
row morning,  that  the  box  is  gone,  it  may  lead  to  an 
attack  upon  my  house." 

"I  wish  you  to  leave  the  boK  in  the  safe." 

"But  I  imderstand  that  you  advised  me  to  remove  it.*' 

"Not  the  box,  but  the  bonds.  Listen  to  my  plan.  Cut 
out  some  newspaper  slips  of  about  the  same  bulk  as  the 
bonds,  put  them  in  place  of  the  bonds  in  the  box,  and 
quietly  transfer  the  bonds  in  your  pocket  to  your  own 
house.  To-morrow  you  can  place  them  in  the  bank. 
Should  no  burglary  be  attempted,  let  the  box  remain  in 
the  safe,  just  as  if  its  contents  were  valuable." 

"Yc"r  advice  is  good,  and  I  will  adopt  it,"  said  Jen- 
nings, "cuid  thank  you  for  your  valuable  and  friendly  in- 
struction." 
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"If  agreeable  to  you  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  office 
at  once.  The  bonds  cannot  be  removed  too  soon.  Then 
if  anyone  sees  us  entering,  it  will  be  thought  that  you  are 
showing  me  the  factory.  It  will  divert  suspicion,  even  if 
we  are  seen  by  Stark  or  your  bookkeeper." 

"May  I  go,  too  ?"  asked  Carl,  eagerly. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  manufacturer.  "I  know,  Carl, 
that  you  are  devoted  to  my  interests.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
know  this,  now  that  I  have  cause  to  suspect  my  book- 
keeper," 

It  was  only  a  little  after  nine.  The  night  was  moder- 
ately dark,  and  Carl  was  intrusted  with  a  wax  candle, 
vvhich  he  put  in  his  pocket  for  use  in  the  office.  They 
reached  the  factory  without  attracting  attention,  and  en- 
tered by  the  office  door. 

Mr.  Jennings  opened  the  safe — ^he  and  the  bookkeper 
alone  knew  the  combination — and  with  some  anxiety  took 
out  the  tin  box.  It  was  possible  that  the  contents  had 
already  been  removed.  But  no !  on  opening  it,  the  bonds 
were  found  intact.  According  to  Mr.  Thorndike's  advice, 
he  transferred  them  to  his  pocket,  and  substituted  folded 
paper.  Then,  replacing  everything,  the  safe  was  once 
more  locked,  and  the  three  left  the  office. 

Mr.  Thomdike  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Jennings 
to  his  house,  but  Carl  asked  permission  to  remain  out  a 
while  longer. 

"It  is  on  my  mind  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to-night 
to  rob  the  safe,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  watch  near  the 
factory  to  see  if  my  suspicion  is  correct" 
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'Very  well,  Carl,  but  don't  stay  out  too  long  !**  said  his 
employer. 

"Suppose  I  see  them  entering  the  office,  sir?" 
"Don't  interrupt  them  I    They  will  find  themselves  badly 
fooled.    Notice  only  if  Mr.  Gibbon  is  of  the  party.    I  must 
know  whether  my  bookkeeper  is  to  be  trusted." 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

THE  BURGLARY. 

Carl  secreted  himself  behind  a  stone  wall  on  the  oppo« 
site  side  of  the  street  from  the  factory.  The  building 
was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  though  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  post  office,  and  there  was  verjj 
little  travel  in  that  direction  during  the  evening.  This 
made  it  more  favorable  for  thieves,  though  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  no  burglarious  attempt  had  been  made  on  it. 
Indeed,  Milford  had  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  that 
respect.  Neighboring  towns  had  been  visited,  some  of 
them  several  times,  but  Milford  had  escaped. 

The  night  was  quite  dark,  but  not  what  is  called  pitchy 
dark.  As  the  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  obscurity, 
they  were  able  to  see  a  considerable  distance.  So  it  was 
with  Carl.  From  his  place  of  concealment  he  occasionally 
raised  his  head  and  looked  across  the  way  to  the  factory. 
An  hour  passed,  and  he  grew  tired.  It  didn't  look  as  if 
the  attempt  were  to  be  made  that  night.  Eleven  o'clock' 
pealed  out  from  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  Church,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  Carl  counted  the  strokes,  and  when  the 
last  died  into  silence,  he  said  to  himself : 

"I  will  stay  here  about  ten  minutes  longer.  Then,  if 
no  one  comes,  I  will  give  it  up  for  to-night.'* 

The  time  was  nearly  up  when  his  quick  ear  caught  a 
low  murmur  of  voices.  Instantly  he  was  on  the  alerti 
Waiting  till  the  sound  came  nearer,  he  ventured  to  raise 
j^  keaf^  ^  9^  instant  above  the  tofi  of  the  wall. 
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flis  heart  beat  with  excitement  when  he  saw  two  figurei 
approaching.  Though  it  was  so  dark,  he  recognized  them 
by  their  size  and  outlines.  They  were  Julius  Gibbon,  the 
bookkeeper,  and  Phil  Stark,  the  stranger  staying  at  th*» 
hotel 

Carl  watched  closel)^'  raising  his  head  for  a  few  seconds 
at  a  time  above  the  wall,  r«ady  to  lower  it  should  either 
glance  in  his  direction.  But  neither  of  the  men  did  sa 
Ignorant  that  they  were  suspected,  it  was  the  farthest 
possible  from  their  thoughts  that  anyone  would  be  on  th« 
watch. 

Presently  they  came  so  near  that  Carl  could  hear  their 
voices. 

**I  wish  it  was  over,"  muttered  G5bbon,  nervously. 

"Don't  worry,"  said  his  companion.  "There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  haste.  Everybody  in  Milford  is  in  bed  and 
asleep,  and  we  have  several  hours  at  our  disposal.'* 

"You  must  remember  that  my  reputation  is  at  stake, 
flhis  night's  work  may  undo  me.'* 

"My  friend,  you  can  afford  to  take  the  chances.  Haven't 
il  agreed  to  give  you  half  the  bonds?" 

"I  shall  be  suspected,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  stand  my 
ground,  while  you  will  disappear  from  the  scene.** 

"Two  thousand  dollars  will  pay  you  for  some  incon- 
venience. I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  suspected.  You 
!«eill  be  supposed  to  be  fast  asleep  on  your  virtuous  couch, 
("While  some  bad  burglar  is  robWng  your  worthy  employer. 
Of  course  you  will  be  thunderstruck  when  in  the  morning 
the  appalling  discovery  is  made.  I'll  tell  you  what  will 
te  ^  ^ood  dodge  for  ycMi." 
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"Well?" 

"Offer  a  reward  of  a  hundred  dollars  from  your  own 
purse  for  the  discovery  of  the  villain  who  has  robbed  the 
safe  and  abstracted  the  bonds.'* 

Phil  Stark  burst  out  into  a  loud  guffaw  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  ^ 

"Hush!"  said  Gibbon,  timidly.  "I  thought  I  heard 
some  one  moving." 

"What  a  timid  fool  you  are !"  muttered  Stark,  contempt- 
uously. "If  I  had  no  more  pluck,  I'd  hire  myself  out  to 
herd  cows." 

"It's  a  better  business,"  said  Gibbon,  bitterly. 

"Well,  well,  each  to  his  taste !  If  you  lose  your  place  as 
bookkeeper,  you  might  offer  your  services  to  some  farmer. 
As  for  me,  the  danger,  though  there  isn't  much,  is  just 
enough  to  make  it  exciting." 

"I  don't  care  for  any  such  excitement,"  said  Gibbon^ 
dispiritedly.  "Why  couldn't  you  have  kept  away  and  let 
me  earn  an  honest  living?'* 

"Because  I  must  live  as  well  as  you,  my  dear  friend!. 
When  this  little  affair  is  over,  you  will  thank  me  for  help- 
ing you  to  a  good  thing." 

Of  course  all  this  conversation  did  not  take  place  within 
Carl's  hearing.  While  it  was  going  on,  the  men  had 
opened  the  office  door  and  entered.  Then,  as  Carl  watched 
the  window  closely,  he  saw  a  narrow  gleam  of  light  from 
a  dark  lantern  illumining  the  interior. 

"Now  they  are  at  the  safe,"  thought  Carl, 

We,  who  are  privileged,  will  enter  the  ofl&ce  and  watch 
the  proceedings. 
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Gibbon  had  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  safe,  for  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  combination.  Stark  thrust  in  his 
hand  eagerly  and  drew  out  the  box. 

"This  is  what  we  want,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  satisfac- 
tion.   "Have  you  a  key  that  will  open  it?" 

"No." 

"Then  I  shall  have  to  take  box  and  all." 

"Let  us  get  through  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Gibbon, 
uneasily. 

"You  can  close  the  safe,  if  you  want  to.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  worth  taking?" 

"No." 

"Then  we  will  evacuate  the  premises.  Is  there  an  old 
newspaper  I  can  use  to  wrap  up  the  box  in  ?  It  might  look 
suspicious  if  anyone  should  see  it  in  our  possession." 

"Yes,  here  is  one." 

He  handed  a  copy  of  a  weekly  paper  to  Phil  Stark, 
who  skillfully  wrapped  up  the  box,  and  placing  it  under 
his  arm,  went  out  of  the  office,  leaving  Gibbon  to  follow. 

"Where  will  you  carry  it?"  asked  Gibbon. 

"Somewhere  out  of  sight  where  I  can  safely  open  it. 
I  should  have  preferred  to  take  the  bonds,  and  leave  the 
box  in  the  safe.  Then  the  bonds  might  not  have  been 
missed  for  a  week  or  more." 

"That  would  have  been  better." 

That  was  the  last  that  Carl  heard.  The  two  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness,  and  Carl,  raising  himself  from  his 
place  of  concealment,  stretched  his  cramped  limbs  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home.  He  thought  no  one  would 
be  up,  but  Mr.  Jennings  came  out  from  the  sitting  room. 
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where  he  had  flung  himself  on  a  lounge,  and  met  Carl  in 
the  hall. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

"The  safe  has  been  robbed." 

*'Who  did  it?"  asked  the  manufacturer,  quickly. 

"The  two  we  suspected." 

"Did  you  see  Mr.  Gibbon,  then  ?" 

"Yes;  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stark.** 

"You  saw  them  enter  the  factory?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  I  was  crouching  behind  the  stone  wall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road." 

"How  long  were  they  inside?" 

"Not  over  fifteen  minutes — perhaps  only  ten." 

"Mr.  Gibbon  knew  the  combination,"  said  Jennings, 
quietly.  "There  was  no  occasion  to  lose  time  in  breaking 
open  the  safe.  There  is  some  advantage  in.having  a  friend 
inside.    Did  you  see  them  go  out?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Carrying  the  tin  box  with  them?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Stark  wrapped  it  in  a  newspaper  after 
they  got  outside." 

"But  you  saw  the  tin  box?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  if  necessary,  you  can  testify  to  it.  I  thought 
it  possible  that  Mr.  Gibbon  might  have  a  key  to  open  it." 

"I  overheard  Stark  regretting  that  hz  could  not  open 
it  so  as  to  abstract  the  bonds  and  leave  the  box  in  the 
safe.  In  that  case,  he  said,  it  might  be  some  time  before 
flie  robbery  was  discovered." 

"He  will  himself  make  an  unpleasant  discovery  when 
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he  opens  the  box.  I  don't  think  there  is  an>  call  to  pity 
him,  do  you,  Carl?" 

"No,  sir.  I  should  like  to  be  within  sight  when  he 
opens  it." 

The  manufacturer  laughed  quietly. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "if  I  could  see  it  I  should  feel  repaid 

for  the  loss  of  the  box.     Let  it  be  a  lesson  for  you,  my 

boy.    Those  who  seek  to  enrich  themselves  by  unlawful 

« 

means  are  likely  in  the  end  to  meet  with  disappointment." 

"Do  you  think  I  need  the  lesson?"  asked  Carl,  smiling. 

"No,  my  lad.  I  am  sure  you  don't.  But  you  do  need  a 
good  night's  rest.  Let  us  get  to  bed  at  once,  and  get 
what  sleep  we  may.  I  won't  allow  the  burglary  to  keep 
me  awake!" 

He  laughed  in  high  good  humor,  and  Carl  went  up  to 
his  comfortable  room,  where  he  soon  lost  all  remembrance 
oi  the  exciting  scene  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness. 

Mr.  Jennings  went  to  the  factory  at  the  usual  time  the 
next  morning. 

As  he  entered  the  office  the  bookkeeper  approached  him 
pale  and  excited. 

"Mr.  Jennings,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "I  have  bad  news 
for  you." 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Gibbon?" 

"When  I  opened  the  safe  this  morning,  I  discovered  that 
the  tin  box  had  been  stolen." 

Mr.  Jennings  took  the  news  quietly. 

"Have  you  any  suspicion  who  took  it?"  he  asked. 

**No,  sir.    I — I  hope  the  loss  is  not  a  heavy  one." 
^  "I  do  not  care  to  make  the  extent  of  the  loss  publk* 
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Were  there  any  marks  of  violence  ?  Was  the  safe  broken 
open  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Singular;  is  it  not?" 

"If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  join  in  offering  a  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  thiel.  I  feel  in  a  measure  re- 
^onsible." 

"I  will  think  of  your  offer,  Mr.  Gibbon." 

"He  .suspects  nothing,"  thought  Gibbon,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 


fS^ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
stark's  disappointment. 

Philip  Stark  went  back  to  the  hotel  with  the  tin  box 
under  his  arm.  He  would  like  to  have  entered  the  hotel 
without  notice,  but  this  was  impossible,  for  the  land- 
lord's nephew  was  just  closing  up.  Though  not  late  for 
the  city,  it  was  very  late  for  the  country,  and  he  looked 
surprised  when  Stark  came  in. 

**I  am  out  late,"  said  Stark,  with  a  smile. 

"Yes." 

"That  is,  late  for  Milford.  In  the  city  I  never  go  to 
bed  before  midnight." 

"Have  you  been  out  walking?" 

"Yes." 

"You  found  it  rather  dark,  did  you  not?** 

"It  is  dark  as  a  pocket." 

"You  couldn't  have  found  the  walk  a  very  pleasant 
one." 

"You  are  right,  my  friend;  but  I  didn't  walk  for 
pleasure.  The  fact  is,  I  am  rather  worried  about  a  busi- 
ness matter.  I  have  learned  that  I  am  threatened  with 
a  heavy  loss — an  unwise  investment  in  the  West — and  I 
wanted  Mme  to  think  it  over  and  decide  how  to  act." 

"I  see,"  answered  the  clerk,  respectfully,  for  Stark's 
words  led  him  to  think  that  his  guest  was  a  man  of 
wealth. 
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*'I  wish  I  was  rich  enough  to  be  worried  by  such  a 
cause,"  he  said,  joking. 

"I  wish  you  were.  ScMne  time  I  may  be  able  to  throw 
something  in  your  way." 

"Do  you  think  it  would  pay  me  to  go  to  the  West?" 
asked  the  clerk,  eagerly. 

"I  think  it  quite  likely — ^if  you  know  some  one  out  in 
Ihat  section." 

"But  I  don't  know  anyone." 

"You  know  me,"  said  Stark,  significantly. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  help  me  to  a  place,  Mr. 
Stark?" 

"I  think  I  could.  A  month  from  now  write  to  me — 
Col.  Philip  Stark,  at  D«iver,  Colorado,  and  I  will  see  if 
1  can  find  an  opening  for  you." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mr. — I  mean  Col.  Stark,"  said  the 
clerk,  gratefully. 

"Oh,  never  mind  about  the  title,"  returned  Stark,  smil- 
ing good  naturedly.  "I  only  gave  it  to  you  just  now,  be- 
cause everybody  in  Denver  knows  me  as  colonel,  and  I 
am  afraid  a  letter  otherwise  addressed  would  not  reach 
me.  By  the  way,  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  probably  have 
to  leave  you  to-morrow." 

"So  soon?" 

"Yes;  it's  this  tiresome  business.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  I  might  lose  ten  thousand  dollars  through  the  folly 
of  my  agent.  I  shall  probably  have  to  go  out  to  right 
things." 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  lose  ten  thousand  dollars,"  said  the 
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young  man,  regarding  the  capitalist  before  "him  with 
"eference. 

"No,  I  expect  not.  At  your  age  I  wasn't  worth  ten 
thousand  cents.  Now — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
Give  me  a  light,  please,  and  I  will  go  up  to  bed." 

"He  was  about  to  say  how  much  he  is  worth  now," 
soliloquized  the  clerk.  "I  wish  he  hadn't  stopped  short. 
If  I  can't  be  rich  myself,  I  like  to  talk  with  a  rich  man. 
There's  hope  for  me,  surely.  He  says  that  at  my  age 
he  wasn't  worth  ten  thousand  cents.  That  is  only  a 
himdred  dollars,  and  I  am  worth  that.  I  must  keep  it  to 
pay  my  expenses  to  Colorado,  if  he  should  send  for  me 
in  a  few  weeks." 

The  young  man  had  noticed  with  some  curiosity  the 
rather  oddly  shaped  bundle  which  Stark  carried  under 
his  arm,  but  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  asking  any 
questions  about  it.  It  seemed  queer  that  Stark  should 
have  it  with  him  while  walking.  Come  to  think  of  it,  he 
remembered  seeing  him  go  out  in  the  early  evening,  and 
he  was  quite  confident  that  at  that  time  he  had  no  bundle 
with  him.  However,  he  was  influenced  only  by  a  spirit 
of  idle  curiosity.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  bundle  was 
of  any  importance  or  value.  The  next  day  he  changed 
his  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Phil  Stark  went  up  to  his  chamber,  and  setting  the 
lamp  on  the  bureau,  first  carefully  locked  the  door,  and 
then  removed  the  paper  from  the  tin  box.  He  eyed  it 
lovingly,  and  tried  one  by  one  the  keys  he  had  in  his 
p-^et,  but  none  exactly  fitted 
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As  he  was  experimenting  he  thought  with  a  smile  of 
the  night  clerk  from  whom  he  had  just  parted. 

"Stark,"  he  soliloquized,  addressing  himself,  "you  are 
an  old  humbug.  You  have  cleverly  duped  that  un- 
sophisticated young  man  downstairs.  He  looks  upon  you 
as  a  man  of  unbounded  wealth,  evidently,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  are  almost  strapped.  Let  me  see  how 
much  I  have  got  left." 

He  took  out  his  wallet,  and  counted  out  seven  dollars 
and  thirty-eight  cents. 

"That  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  wealth,"  he  re- 
flected, "but  it  is  all  I  have  over  and  above  the  contents 
of  this  box.  That  makes  all  the  difference.  Gibbon  is 
of  opinion  that  there  are  four  thousand  dollars  in  bonds 
inside,  and  he  expects  me  to  give  him  half.  Shall  I  do 
it?  Not  such  a  fool!  I'll  give  him  fifteen  hundred  and 
keep  the  balance  myself.  That'll  pay  him  handsomely, 
and  the  rest  will  be  a  good  nestegg  for  me.  If  Gibbon 
is  only  half  shrewd  he  will  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  that  midget  of  an  employer,  and  retain  his  place  and 
comfortable  salary.  There  will  be  no  evidence  against 
him,  and  he  can  pose  as  an  innocent  man.  Bah!  what  a 
lot  of  humbug  there  is  in  the  world.  Well,  well,  Stark, 
you  have  your  share,  no  doubt.  Otherwise  how  would 
you  make  a  living?  To-morrow  I  must  clear  out  from 
Milford,  and  give  it  a  wide  berth  in  future.  I  suppose 
there  will  be  a  great  hue-and-cry  about  the  robbery  of  the 
safe.  It  will  be  just  as  well  for  me  to  be  somewhere 
else.  1  have  already  given  the  clerk  a  good  reason  for 
my  sudden  departure.    Confound  it,  it's  a  great  nuisance 
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that  I  can't  open  this  box.  I  would  like  to  know  before  I 
go  to  bed  just  how  much  boodle  I  have  acquired.  Then  I 
can  decide  how  much  to  give  to  Gibbon.  If  I  dared  I'd 
keep  the  whole,  but  he  might  make  trouble." 

Phil  Stark,  or  Col.  Philip  Stark,  as  he  had  given  his 
name,  had  a  large  supply  of  keys,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
to  fit  the  tin  box. 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  excite  suspicion  if  I  sit  up  any 
longer,"  thought  Stark.  "I  will  go  to  bed  and  get  up 
early  in  the  morning.  Then  I  may  succeed  better  in 
opening  this  plaguy  box." 

He  removed  his  clothing  and  got  into  bed.  The  evening 
had  been  rather  an  exciting  one,  but  the  excitement  was  a 
pleasurable  one,  for  he  had  succeeded  in  the  plan  which  he 
and  the  bookkeeper  had  so  ingeniously  formed  and  carried 
out,  and  here  within  reach  was  the  rich  reward  after  which 
they  had  striven.  Mr.  Stark  was  not  troubled  with  a  con- 
science— that  he  had  got  rid  of  years  ago — and  he  was 
filled  with  a  comfortable  consciousness  of  having  re- 
trieved his  fortunes  when  they  were  on  the  wane.  So,  in 
a  short  time  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  peacefully.  Toward 
morning,  however,  he  had  a  disquieting  dream.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  awoke  suddenly  from  slumber,  and  saw 
Gibbon  leaving  the  room  with  the  tin  box  under  his  arm. 
He  awoke  really  with  beads  of  perspiration  upon  his 
brow — ^awoke  to  see  by  the  sun  streaming  in  at  his  win- 
dow that  the  morning  was  well  advanced,  and  the  tin 
box  was  still  safe. 

"Thank  Heaven,  it  was  but  a  dream !"  he  murmured.  "I 
must  get  up  and  try  once  more  to  open  the  box." 
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The  keys  had  all  been  tried,  and  had  proved  not  to  tit. 
Mr.  Stark  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  took  from 
his  pocket  a  button  hook  and  bent  it  so  as  to  make  a  pick, 
and  after  a  little  experimenting  succeeded  in  turning  the 
lock.  He  lifted  the  lid  eagerly,  and  with  distended  eyes 
prepared  to  gloat  upon  the  stolen  bonds.  But  over  his 
face  there  came  a  startling  change.  The  ashy  hue  of  dis- 
appointment succeeded  the  glowing,  hopeful  look.  He 
snatched  at  one  of  the  folded  slips  of  paper  and  opened 
it.  Alas!  it  was  valueless,  mere  waste  paper.  He  sanlc 
into  a  chair  in  a  limp,  hopeless  posture,  quite  overwhelmed. 
Then  he  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  his  expression  changed 
to  one  of  fury  and  menace. 

"If  Julius  Gibbon  has  played  this  trick  upon  me,**  he 
said,  between  his  set  teeth,  "he  shall  repent  it — ^bitterly  T 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

A  DISAGREEABLE   SURPRISE. 

Philip  Stark  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  a  savage  frame 
of  mind.  He  wanted  to  be  revenged  upon  Gibbon,  whom 
he  suspected  of  having  deceived  him  by  opening  and  ap- 
propriating the  bonds,  and  then  arranged  to  have  him 
carry  off  the  box  filled  with  waste  paper. 

He  sat  at  the  table  but  five  minutes,  for  he  had  little  or 
no  appetite. 

From  the  breakfast  room  he  went  out  on  the  piazza,  and 
with  corrugated  brows  smoked  a  cigar,  but  it  failed  to 
have  the  usual  soothing  effect. 

If  he  had  known  the  truth  he  would  have  left  Milford 
without  delay,  but  he  was  far  from  suspecting  that  the 
deception  practiced  upon  him  had  been  arranged  by  the 
man  whom  he  wanted  to  rob.  While  there  seemed  little 
inducement  for  him  to  stay  in  Milford,  he  was  determined 
to  seek  the  bookkeeper,  and  ascertain  whether,  as  he  sus- 
pected, his  confederate  had  in  his  possession  the  bonds 
which  he  had  been  scheming  for.  If  so,  he  would  compel 
him  by  threats  to  disgorge  the  larger  portion,  and  then 
leave  town  at  once. 

But  the  problem  was,  how  to  see  him.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  venturesome  to  go  round  to  the  factory,  as  l)y  this 
time  the  loss  might  have  been  discovered.  If  only  the  box 
had  been  left,  the  discovery  might  be  deferred.  Then  a 
Jbright  idea  occurred  to  him.    He  must  get  the  box  out  o£ 
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his  own  possession,  as  its  discovery  would  compromise 
him.  Why  could  he  not  arrange  to  leave  it  somewhere  on 
the  premises  of  his  confederate? 

He  resolved  upon  the  instant  to  carry  out  the  idea.  He 
went  up  to  his  room,  wrapped  the  tin  box  in  a  paper,  and 
walked  round  to  the  house  of  the  bookkeeper.  The  coast 
seemed  to  be  clear,  as  he  supposed  it  would  be.  He 
slipped  into  the  yard,  and  swiftly  entered  an  outhouse. 
There  was  a  large  wooden  chest,  or  box,  which  had  once 
been  used  to  store  grain.  Stark  lifted  the  cover,  dropped 
the  box  inside,  and  then,  with  a  feeling  of  relief, 
walked  out  of  the  yard.  But  he  had  been  observed.  Mrs. 
Gibbon  chanced  to  be  looking  out  of  a  side  window  and 
saw  him.  She  recognized  him  as  the  stranger  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  recent  evenings  with  her 
husband. 

"What  can  he  want  here  at  this  time?"  she  asked  her- 
self. 

She  deliberated  whether  she  should  go  to  the  door  and 
speak  to  Stark,  but  decided  not  to  do  so. 

"He  will  call  at  the  door  if  he  has  anything  to  say,"  she 
reflected. 

Phil  Stark  walked  on  till  he  reached  the  factory.  He 
jfelt  that  he  must  see  Julius  Gibbon,  and  satisfy  himself  as 
lo  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  substitution  of  waste 
paper  for  bonds. 

When  he  reached  a  pomt  where  he  could  see  into  the 
office,  he  caught  the  eye  of  Leonard,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  window.  He  beckoned  for  him  to  come  out,  and 
Leonard  was  glad  to  do  so. 
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"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  bookkeeper,  ob- 
serving the  boy's  movement. 

"Mr.  Stark  is  just  across  the  street,  and  he  beckoned 
for  me." 

Julius  Gibbon  flushed  painfully,  and  he  trembled  with 
nervous  agitation,  for  he  feared  something  had  happened. 

"Very  well,  go  out,"  he  said,  "but  don't  stay  long." 

Leonard  crossed  the  street  and  walked  up  to  Stark,  who 
awaited  him,  looking  grim  and  stern. 

"Your  uncle  is  inside  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Tell  him  I  wish  to  see  him  at  once — on  business  of 
importance." 

"He's  busy,"  said  Leonard.  "He  doesn't  leave  the  office 
in  business  hours." 

"Tell  him  I  must  see  him — do  you  hear?  He'll  come 
fast  enough." 

*T  wonder  what  it's  all  about,"  thought  Leonard,  whose 
curiosity  was  naturally  excited. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  said  Stark,  as  he  turned  to  go.  "Is 
Jennings  in  ?" 

"No,  sir,  he  has  gone  over  to  the  next  town." 

"Probably  the  box  has  not  been  missed,  then,"  thought 
Stark.  "So  much  the  better !  I  can  find  out  how  matters 
stand,  and  then  leave  town." 

"Very  well  I"  he  said,  aloud,  "let  your  uncle  understand 
that  I  must  see  him." 

Leonard  carried  in  the  message.  Gibbon  made  no  ob- 
jection, but  took  his  hat  and  went  out,  leaving  Lecxiard 
In  charge  of  the  office. 
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"Well,  what  is  it?"  he  asked,  hurriedly,  as  he  reached 
Stark.    "Is— is  the  box  all  right?" 

"Look  here,  Gibbon,"  said  Stark,  harshly,  "have  you 
been  playing  any  of  your  infernal  tricks  upon  me?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  responded  Gibbon,  be- 
wildered. 

Stark  eyed  him  sharply,  but  the  bookkeeper  was  evi- 
dently sincere. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong?"  continued  the  latter. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  didn't  know  that  wretched 
box  was  filled  with  waste  paper  ?" 

"You  don't  mean  it  ?"  exclaimed  Gibbon,  in  dismay. 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  didn't  open  it  till  this  morning,  and  in 
place  of  government  bonds,  I  found  only  folded  slips  of 
newspaper." 

By  this  time  Gibbon  was  suspicious.  Having  no  confi- 
dence in  Stark,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a  ruse  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  share  of  the  bonds. 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  he  said.  "You  want  to  keep  aO 
the  bonds  for  yourself,  and  cheat  me  out  of  my  share." 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  you  were  right.  If  there  had  been 
any  bonds,  I  would  have  acted  on  the  square.  But  some- 
body had  removed  them,  and  substituted  paper.  I  sus- 
pected you." 

**I  am  ready  to  swear  that  this  has  happened  without 
my  knowledge,'*  said  Gibbon,  earnestly. 

"How,  then,  could  it  have  occurred?** 

"1  don't  know,  upon  my  honor.    Where  is  the  box?* 

**1 — ^have  di&posed  of  it.** 
i    *y>v  should  have  sr^ited  and  opened  it  before  me,** 
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"I  asked  you  if  you  had  a  key  that  would  open  it.  I 
■wanted  to  open  it  last  evening  in  the  office." 

"True." 

"You  will  see  after  a  while  that  I  was  acting  on  the 
square.    You  can  open  it  for  yourself  at  your  leisure." 

"How  can  I?    I  don't  know  where  it  is." 

"Then  I  can  enlighten  you,"  said  Stark,  maliciously. 
**When  you  go  home,  you  will  find  it  in  a  chest  in 
your  woodshed." 

Gibbon  turned  pale. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  carried  it  to  my 
house?"  he  exclaimed,  in  dismay. 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  had  no  further  use  for  it,  and  thought  you 
had  the  best  claim  to  it." 

"But,  good  heavens!  if  it  is  found  there  I  shall  be 
suspected." 

"Very  probably,"  answered  Stark,  coolly.  "Take  my 
advice  and  put  it  out  of  the  way." 

"How  could  you  be  so  inconsiderate?" 

"Because  I  suspected  you  of  playing  me  a  trick.** 

"I  swear  to  you,  I  didn't.** 

"Then  somebody  has  tricked  both  of  us.  Has  Mr« 
IJennings  discovered  the  disappearance  of  the  box?** 

"Yes,  I  told  him." 

"When?" 

"When  he  came  to  the  office.** 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  took  the  matter  coolly.    He  didn't  say  much.** 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Gone  to  Winchester  on  business." 
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"Look  here!    Do  you  think  he  suspects  you?** 

"I  am  quite  sure  not.  That  is  why  I  told  him  about  the 
robbery." 

"He  might  suspect  me." 

"He  said  nothing  about  suspecting  anybody." 

"Do  you  think  he  removed  the  bonds  and  substituted 
paper  ?" 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"If  this  were  the  case  we  should  both  be  in  a  serious 
plight.  I  think  I  had  better  get  out  of  town.  You  will 
have  to  lend  me  ten  dollars." 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can,  Stark." 

"You  must!"  said  Stark,  sternly,  "or  I  will  reveal  the 
whole  thing.     Remember,  the  box  is  on  your  premises." 

"Heavens!  what  a  quandary  I  am  in,"  said  the  book- 
keeper, miserably.  "That  must  be  attended  to  at  once. 
Why  couldn't  you  put  it  anywhere  else?' 

"I  told  you  that  I  wanted  to  be  revenged  upon  you." 

"I  wish  you  had  never  come  to  Milford,"  groaned  the 
bookkeeper. 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  myself,  as  things  have  turned  out." 

They  prepared  to  start  for  Gibbon's  house,  when  Mr. 
Jennings  drove  up.  With  him  were  two  tall,  muscular 
men,  whom  Stark  and  Gibbon  eyed  uneasily.  The  two 
strangers  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  advanced  to- 
ward the  two  confederates. 

"Arrest  those  men !"  said  Jennings,  in  a  quiet  tone.  "I 
charge  them  with  opening  and  robbing  my  safe  last  night 
about  eleven  o'clock." 
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BROUGHT    TO     BAY.- 

Phil  Stark  made  an  effort  to  get  away,  but  the  officer 
was  too  quick  for  him.    In  a  trice  he  was  handcuffed. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  outrage  ?"  demanded  Stark, 
boldly.. 

"I  have  already  explained,"  said  the  manufacturer, 
quietly. 

"You  are  quite  on  the  wrong  tack,"  continued  Stark, 
brazenly.  "Mr.  Gibbon  was  just  informing  me  that  the 
safe  had  been  opened  and  robbed.  It  is  the  first  I  knew 
of  it." 

Julius  Gibbon  seemed  quite  prostrated  by  his  arrest. 
He  felt  it  necessary  to  say  something,  and  followed  the 
lead  of  his  companion. 

"You  will  bear  me  witness,  Mr.  Jennings,"  he  said,  "that 
I  was  the  first  to  inform  you  of  the  robbery.  If  I  had 
really  committed  the  burglary,  I  should  have  taken  care 
to  escape  during  the  night." 

"I  should  be  glad  to  believe  in  your  innocence,"  re- 
joined the  manufacturer,  "but  I  know  more  about  this 
matter  than  you  suppose." 

"I  won't  answer  for  Mr.  Gibbon,"  said  Stark,  who 
cared  nothing  for  his  confederate,  if  he  could  contrive  to 
effect  his  own  escape.  "Of  course  he  had  opportunities, 
as  bookkeeper,  which  an  outsider  could  not  have." 
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Gibbon  eyed  his  companion  in  crime  distrustfully.  He 
saw  that  Stark  was  intending  to  throw  him  over. 

"I  am  entirely  willing  to  have  my  room  at  the  hotel 
searched,"  continued  Stark,  gathering  confidence.  "If 
you  find  any  traces  of  the  stolen  property  there,  you  are 
welcome  to  make  the  most  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Gibbon  will  make  you  the  same  offer  in  regard  to  his 
house," 

Gibbon  saw  at  once  the  trap  which  had  been  so  craftily 
prepared  for  him.  He  knew  that  any  search  of  his 
premises  would  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  tin  box,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  Stark  would  be  ready  to  testify  to  any 
falsehood  likely  to  fasten  the  g^ilt  upon  him.  His  anger 
was  roused  and  he  forget  his  prudence. 

"You — scoundrel !"  he  hissed  between  his  closed  teeth. 

i 

"You  seemed  excited,"  sneered  Stark.  "Is  it  possible 
that  you  object  to  the  search?" 

"If  the  missing  box  is  found  on  my  premises,"  said 
Gibbon,  in  a  white  heat,  "it  is  because  you  have  concealed 
it  there." 

Phil  Stark  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  think,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that  settles  it.  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Gibbon  is  guilty.  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you 
to  recover  the  stolen  property.  Did  the  box  contain  much 
that  yvas  of  value?" 

"I  must  caution  you  both  against  saying  anything  _that 
will  compromise  you,"  said  one  of  the  officers. 

"I  have  nothing  to  conceal,"  went  on  Stark,  brazenly. 
"I  am  obliged  to  believe  that  this  man  committed  the  bur- 
gKrv-    It  is  against  me  that  I  have  been  his  companion 
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for  the  last  week  or  two,  but  I  used  to  know  him,  and 
that  will  account  for  it." 

The  unhappy  bookkeeper  saw  the  toils  closing  around 
him. 

"I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  to  release  me,"  said 
Stark,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Jennings.  "I  have  just 
received  information  that  my  poor  mother  is  lying  dan- 
gerously sick  in  Cleveland,  and  I  am  anxious  to  start  for 
her  bedside  to-day." 

"Why  did  you  come  round  here  this  morning?"  asked 
Mr.  Jennings. 

"To  ask  Mr.  Gibbon  to  repay  me  ten  dollars  which  he 
borrowed  of  me  the  other  day,"  returned  Stark,  glibly. 

"You — liar!"  exclaimed  Gibbon,  angrily. 

"I  am  prepared  for  this  man's  abuse,"  said  Stark.  "I 
don't  mind  admitting  now  that  a  few  days  since  he  in- 
vited me  to  join  him  in  the  robbery  of  the  safe.  I  threat- 
ened to  inform  you  of  his  plan,  and  he  promised  to  give 
it  up.  I  supposed  he  had  done  so,  but  it  is  clear  to  me 
now  that  he  carried  out  his  infamous  scheme." 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  amused.  He  admired  Stark's 
brazen  effrontery. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge,  Mr.  Gibbon?" 
he  asked. 

"Only  this,  sir,  that  I  was  concerned  in  the  burglary." 

"He  admits  it  1"  said  Stark,  triumphantly. 

"But  this  man  .forced  me  to  it.  He  threatened  to  write 
you  some  particulars  of  my  past  history  which  would 
probably  have  lost  me  my  position  il  I  did  DOt  a&ree  to 
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join  him  in  the  conspiracy.  I  was  weak,  and  yielded 
Now  he  is  ready  to  betray  me  to  save  himself." 

"Mr.  Jennings,"  said  Stark,  coldly,  "you  will  know 
what  importance  to  attach  to  the  story  of  a  self-confessed 
burglar.  Gibbon,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  error  of  your 
ways,  and  restore  to  your  worthy  employer  the  box  of 
valuable  property  which  you  stole  from  his  safe." 

"This  is  insufferable  1"  cried  the  bookkeeper.  "Yoa 
are  a  double-dyed  traitor,  Phil  Stark.  You  were  not  only 
my  accomplice,  but  you  instigated  the  crime." 

"You  will  find  it  hard  to  prove  this,"  sneered  Stark. 
"Mr.  Jennings,  I  demand  my  liberty.  If  you  have  any 
humanity  you  will  not  keep  me  from  the  bedside  of  ray 
dying  mother." 

"I  admire  your  audacity,  Mr.  Stark,"  observed  the 
manufacturer,  quietly.  "Don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
I  give  the  least  credit  to  your  statements." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Gibbon.  "I  am  ready  to  accept 
the  consequences  of  my  act,  but  I  don't  want  that  scoundrel 
and  traitor  to  go  free." 

"You  can't  prove  anything  against  me,"  said  Stark,  dog- 
gedly, "unless  you  accept  the  word  of  a  self-confessed 
burglar,  who  is  angry  with  me  because  I  would  not  join 
him." 

"All  these  protestations  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
keep  till  your  trial  begins,  Mr.  Stark,"  said  the  manu- 
facturer. "However,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  tell  you  thi^ 
I  am  better  informed  about  you  and  your  conspiracy 
than  you  imagine.  Will  you  tell  me  where  "'^u  were  at 
eleven- o'clock  last  evening?" 
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**I  was  in  my  room  at  the  hotel — no,  I  was  taking  a 
walk.  I  had  received  news  of  my  mother's  illness,  and 
I  was  so  much  disturbed  and  grieved  that  I  could  not 
lemain  indoors." 

"You  were  seen  to  enter  the  office  of  this  factory  with 
Mr.  Gibbon,  and  after  ten  minutes  came  out  with  the  tin 
box  under  your  arm." 

"Who  saw  me?"  demanded  Stark,  uneasily. 

Carl  Crawford  came  forward  and  answered  this  ques* 
lion. 

"I  did!"  he  said. 

"A  likely  story !    You  were  in  bed  and  asleep." 

"You  are  mistaken.  I  was  on  watch  behind  the  stone 
wall  just  opposite.  If  you  want  proof,  I  can  repeat  some 
of  the  conversation  that  passed  between  you  and  Mr. 
Gibbon." 

Without  waiting  for  the  request,  Carl  rehearsed  some 
of  the  talk  already  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Phil  Stark  began  to  see  that  things  were  getting  seriou» 
lor  him,  but  he  was  game  to  the  last. 

"I  deny  it,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"Do  you  also  deny  it,  Mr.  Gibbon?"  asked  Mr.  Jen- 
nings. 

"No,  sir ;  I  admit  it,"  replied  Gibbon,  with  a  triumphant 
glance  at  his  foiled  confederate. 

"This  is  a  conspiracy  against  an  innocent  man,"  said 
Stark,  scowling.  "You  want  to  screen  your  bookkeeper, 
if  possible.  No  one  has  ever  before  charged  me  with 
crime." 
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"Then  how  does  it  happen,  Mr.  Stark,  that  you  were 
confined  at  the  Joliet  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years  ?" 

"Did  he  tell  you  this?"  snarled  Stark,  pointing  to 
Gibbon. 

"No." 

"Who  then?" 

"A  customer  of  mine  from  Chicago.  He  saw  you  at  the 
hotel,  and  informed  Carl  last  evening  of  your  character. 
Carl,  of  course,  brought  the  news  to  me.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  information  that  I  myself  removed  the 
bonds  from  the  box,  early  in  the  evening,  and  substituted 
strips  of  paper.  Your  enterprise,  therefore,  would  have 
availed  you  little  even  if  you  had  succeeded  in  getting  off 
scot-free." 

"I  see  the  game  is  up,"  said  Stark,  throwing  off  the 
mask.  "It's  true  that  I  have  been  in  the  Joliet  penitentiary. 
It  was  there  that  I  became  acquainted  with  your  book- 
keeper," he  added,  maliciously.  "Let  him  deny  it  if  he 
dare." 

"I  shall  not  deny  it.  It  is  true,"  said  Gibbon.  "But  I 
had  resolved  to  live  an  honest  life  in  future,  and  would 
have  done  so  if  this  man  had  not  pressed  me  into  crime 
by  his  threats." 

"I  believe  you,  Mr.  Gibbon,"  said  the  manufacturer, 
gently,  "and  I  will  see  that  this  is  counted  in  your  favor. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  I  think  there  is  no  occasion  for  fur- 
ther  delay." 

The  two  men  were  carried  to  the  lockup  and  in  due  time 
.were  tried.    Stark  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprison* 
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ment,  Gftoon  to  five.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Mr.  Jennings,  he  was  pardoned,  and  furnished 
with  money  enough  to  go  to  Austrana,  where,  his  past 
character  unknown,  he  was  able  to  make  an  honest  living, 
and  gain  a  creditable  position. 


\' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

AFTER  A  YEAR. 

Twelve  months  passed  without  any  special  incident. 
With  Carl  it  was  a  period  of  steady  and  intelligent  labor 
and  progress.  He  had  excellent  mechanical  talent,  and 
made  remarkable  advancement.  He  was  not  content  with 
attention  to  his  own  work,  but  was  a  careful  observer  of 
the  work  of  others,  so  that  in  one  year  he  learned  as  much 
of  the  business  as  most  boys  would  have  done  in  three. 

When  the  year  was  up,  Mr.  Jennings  detained  him  after 
supper. 

"Do  you  remember  what  anniversary  this  is,  Carl?"  he 
asked,  pleasantly. 

"Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  anniversary  of  my  going  into  the  fac- 
tory." 

"Exactly.  How  are  you  satisfied  with  the  year  and  its 
work?" 

"I  have  been  contented  and  happy,  Mr.  Jennings ;  and  I 
feel  that  I  owe  my  happiness  and  content  to  you." 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  pleased. 

"I  am  glad  you  say  so,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  your  own  industry  and  intelligence  have  much 
to  do  with  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  year." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"The  superintendent  tells  me  that  outside  of  your  own 
work  you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  business  which 
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would  make  you  a  valuable  assistant  to  himself  in  case 
he  needed  one." 

Carl's  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 

"I  believe  in  being  thorough,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  inter- 
ested in  every  department  of  the  business." 

"Before  you  went  into  the  factory  you  had  not  done  any 
.work." 

"No,  sir ;  I  had  attended  school." 

"It  was  not  a  bad  preparation  for  business,  but  in  some 
cases  it  gives  a  boy  disinclination  for  manual  labor." 

"Yes;  I  wouldn't  care  to  work  with  my  hands  all  my 
life." 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  that.  You  have  qualified  your- 
self for  something  better.    How  much  do  I  pay  you  ?" 

"I  began  on  two  dollars  a  week  and  my  board.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  you  kindly  advanced  me  to  four  dollars.** 

"I  dare  say  you  have  found  it  none  too  much  for  your 
wants." 

Carl  smiled. 

"I  have  saved  forty  dollars  out  of  it,"  he  answered. 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  pleased. 

"You  have  done  admirably,"  he  said,  warmly.  "Forty 
dollars  is  not  a  large  sum,  but  in  laying  it  by  you  have 
formed  a  habit  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  after 
years.    I  propose  to  raise  you  to  ten  dollars  a  week.** 

"But,  sir,  shall  I  earn  so  much?  You  are  very  kind, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  a  loser  by  your  liberality." 

Mr.  Jennings  smiled. 

"You  are  partly  right,"  he  said.  "Your  services  at  pres- 
ent are  hardly  worth  the  sum  I  have  agreed  to  pay,  that 
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is,  in  the  factory,  but  I  shall  probably  impose  upon  yoo 
Other  duties  of  an  important  nature  soon." 

"If  you  do,  sir,  I  will  endeavor  to  meet  your  expecta- 
tions." 

"How  would  you  like  to  take  a  journey,  Carl?" 

"Very  much,  sir." 

"I  think  of  sending  you — ^to  Chicago.** 

Carl,  who  had  thought  perhaps  of  a  fifty-mile  trip, 
looked  amazed,  but  his  delight  was  equal  to  his  surprise. 
He  had  always  wished  to  see  the  West,  though  Chicago 
can  hardly  be  called  a  Western  city  now,  since  between  it 
and  the  Pacific  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  land  two  thousand 
miles  in  extent. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  competent  ?"  he  asked,  modestly. 

"I  cannot  say  positively,  but  I  think  so." 

"Then  I  shall  be  delighted  to  go.    Will  it  be  very  soon?" 

"Yes,  very  soon.  I  shall  want  you  to  start  next  Mon- 
day." 

"I  will  be  ready,  sir." 

"And  I  may  as  well  explain  what  are  to  be  your  duties. 
I  am,  as  you  know,  manufacturing  a  special  line  of  chairs 
which  I  am  desirous  of  introducing  to  the  trade.  I  shall 
give  you  the  names  of  men  in  my  line  in  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Qeveland  and  Chicago,  and  it  will  be  your  duty  to  call 
upon  them,  explain  the  merits  of  the  chair,  and  solicit 
orders.  In  other  words,  you  will  be  a  traveling  salesman 
or  drummer.  I  shall  pay  your  traveling  expenses,  ten 
dollars  a  week,  and,  if  your  orders  exceed  a  certain  limit, 
I  shall  give  you  a  commission  on  the  surplus.*' 

"Sttonnse  I  don't  reach  that  limit  B^ 
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•*I  jhall  at  all  events  feel  sure  that  you  have  done  your 
best.  I  will  instruct  you  a  little  in  your  duties  between 
now  and  the  time  of  your  departure.  I  should  myself  like 
to. go  in  your  stead,  but  I  am  needed  here.  There  are,  of 
course,  others  in  my  employ,  older  than  yourself,  whom  I 
might  send,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  you  will  prove  to  be  a 
good  salesman." 

"I  will  try  to  be,  sir." 

On  Monday  morning  Carl  left  Milford,  reached  New 
York  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Jennings,  engaged  passage  and  a  state- 
room on  one  of  the  palatial  night  lines  of  Hudson  River 
steamers  to  Albany.  The  boat  was  well  filled  with  passen- 
gers, and  a  few  persons  were  unable  to  procure  staterooms. 

Carl,  however,  applied  in  time,  and  obtained  an  excel- 
lent room.  He  deposited  his  gripsack  therein,  and  then 
took  a  seat  on  deck,  meaning  to  enjoy  as  long  as  possible 
the  delightful  scenery  for  which  the  Hudson  is  celebrated. 
It  was  his  first  long  journey,  and  for  this  reason  Carl  en- 
joyed it  all  the  more.  He  could  not  but  contrast  his  pres- 
ent position  and  prospects  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  when, 
helpless  and  penniless,  he  left  an  unhappy  home  to  make 
his  own  way, 

"What  a  delightful  evening !"  said  a  voice  at  his  side. 

Turning,  Carl  saw  sitting  by  him  a  young  man  of  about 
thirty,  dressed  in  somewhat  pretentious  style  and  wearing 
eyeglasses.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  had  sandy  side 
whiskers. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  evening,"  re^-iievi  Carl,  politely. 
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"And  the  scenery  if  quite  charming.  Have  you  ever 
been  all  the  way  up  the  river  ?" 

"No,  but  I  hope  some  day  to  take  a  day  trip." 

"Just  so.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  prefer  the  Rhine,  with  iti 
romantic  castles  and  vine-clad  hills." 

"Have  you  visited  Europe,  then  ?"  asked  Carl. 

"Oh,  yes,  several  times.  I  have  a  passion  for  traveling. 
Our  family  is  wealthy,  and  I  have  been  able  to  go  where 
I  pleased." 

"That  must  be  very  pleasant." 

"It  is.  My  name  is  Stuyvesant — one  of  the  old  Dutch 
families." 

Carl  was  not  so  much  impressed,  perhaps,  as  he  should 
have  been  by  this  announcement,  for  he  knew  very  little  of 
fashionable  life  in  New  York. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  Dutchman,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"I  suppose  you  expected  a  figure  like  a  beer 'keg,"  re- 
joined Stuyvesant,  laughing.  "Some  of  my  forefathers 
may  have  answered  that  description,  but  I  am  not  built 
that  way.    Are  you  traveling  far  ?" 

"I  may  go  as  far  as  Chicago." 

"Is  anyone  with  you?" 

"No." 

"Perhaps  you  have  friends  in  Chicago?" 

"Not  that  I  aware  of.    I  am  traveling  on  business." 

"Indeed ;  you  are  rather  young  for  a  business  man." 

"I  am  sixteen." 

"That  can't  exactly  be  called  venerable." 

"No,  I  suppose  not." 

"By  the  way,  did  you  succeed  in  getting  a  stateroom  T* 
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"Yes,  I  have  a  very  good  one," 

"You're  in  luck,  on  my  word.  I  was  just  too  late.  The 
man  ahead  of  me  took  the  last  room." 

"You  can  get  a  berth,  I  suppose." 

"But  that  is  so  common.  Really,  I  shouldn't  know  how 
to  travel  without  a  stateroom.  Have  you  anyone  with 
you?" 

"No." 

"If  you  will  take  me  in  I  w:ill  pay  the  entire  expense." 

Carl  hesitated.  He  preferred  to  be  alone,  but  he  was 
of  an  obliging  disposition,  and  he  knew  that  there  were 
two  berths  in  the  stateroom. 

"If  it  will  be  an  accommodation,"  he  said,  "I  will  let  you 
occupy  the  room  with  me,  Mr.  Stuyvesant." 

"Will  you,  indeed.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  very  great  favor. 
(Where  is  your  room  ?" 

"I  will  show  you." 

Carl  led  the  way  to  No.  17,  followed  by  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. Mr.  Stuyvesant  seemed  very  much  pleased, 
and  insisted  on  paying  for  the  room  at  once.  Carl  accepted 
half  the  regular  charges,  and  so  the  bargain  was  made. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  two  travelers  retired  to  bed.  Carl  was 
tired  and  went  to  sleep  at  once.  He  slept  through  the 
night.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  the  boat  was  in 
dock.  He  heard  voices  in  the  cabin,  and  the  noise  of  the 
transfer  of  baggage  and  freight  to  the  whatf. 

"I  have  overslept  myself,"  he  said,  and  jumped  up,  hur- 
riedly. He  looked  into  the  upper  berth,  but  his  roommate 
was  gone.  Something  else  was  gone,  too — ^his  valise,  and 
a  wallet  which  he  had  carried  in  the  pocket  of  his  trousers. 
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THE  LOST   BANK  BOOK. 

Carl  was  not  long  in  concluding  that  he  had  been  robbed 
by  his  roommate.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  a  Stuyvesant 
—a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  of  New 
Amsterdam — should  have  stooped  to  such  a  discreditable 
act.  Carl  was  *harp  enough,  however,  to  doubt  the  genu- 
ineness of  Mr,  Stuyvesant's  claims  to  aristocratic  lineage. 
Meanwhile  he  blamed  himself  for  being  so  easily  duped  by 
an  artful  adventurer. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  His  pocket- 
book  only  contained  ten  dollars  in  small  bills.  The  balance 
of  his  money  he  had  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the  in- 
side pocket  of  his  vest.  This  he  had  placed  under  his  pil- 
low, and  so  it  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  thief. 

The  satchel  contained  a  supply  of  shirts,  underclothing, 
etc.,  and  he  was  sorry  to  lose  it.  The  articles  were  not 
expensive,  but  it  would  probably  cost  him  from  a  dozen 
to  fifteen  dollars  to  replace  them. 

Carl  stepped  to  the  door  of  his  stateroom  and  called  a 
servant  who  was  standing  near. 

"How  long  have  we  been  at  the  pier  ?"  he  asked. 

"About  twenty  minutes,  sir." 

"Did  you  see  my  roommate  go  out  ?" 

"A  tall  young  man  in  a  light  overcoat?'* 

*'Yes4." 

"Yes.  sir-    I  saw  him.** 
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••Did  you  notice  whether  he  carried  a  valise  in  his  hand  ?" 
"A  gripsack  ?    Yes,  sir." 
"A  small  one?" 
"Yes,  sir." 
"It  was  mine." 

"You  don't  say  so,  sir!  And  such  a  respectable  lookin* 
gemman,  sir." 

"He  may  have  looked  respectable,  but  he  was  a  thief  all 
the  same." 

"You  don't  say  ?    Did  he  take  anything  else,  sir  ?" 

"He  took  my  pocketbook." 

"Well,  well!  He  was  a  rascal,  sure!  But  maybe  it 
dropped  on  the  floor." 

Carl  turned  his  attention  to  the  carpet,  but  saw  nothing 
of  the  lost  pocketbook.  He  did  find,  however,  a  small  book 
in  a  brown  cover,  which  Mr.  Stuyvesant  had  probably 
dropped.  Picking  it  up,  he  discovered  that  it  was  a  bank 
book  on  the  Sixpenny  Savings  Bank  of  Albany,  standing  in 
the  name  of  Rachel  Norris,  and  numbered  17,310. 

"This  is  stolen  property,  too,"  thought  Carl.  "I  won- 
der if  there  is  much  in  it." 

Opening  the  book  he  saw  that  there  were  three  entries, 
as  follows: 

1883.  Jan.  23.  Five  hundred  dollars. 
"  June  10.  Two  hundred  dollars. 
"        Oct.  21.         One  hundred  dollars. 

There  was  beside  this  interest  credited  to  the  amount 
of  seventy-five  dollars.  The  deposits,  therefore,  made  a 
grand  total  of  $875. 
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No  doubt  Mr.  Stuyvesant  had  stolen  this  book,  but  had 
not  as  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  utilizing  it. 

"What's  dat  ?"  asked  the  colored  servant. 

"A  savings  bank  book.  My  roommate  must  have 
dropped  it.  It  appears  to  belong  to  a  lady  named  Rachel 
Norris.    I  wish  I  could  get  it  to  her." 

"Is  she  an  Albany  lady,  sir  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

•"You  might  look  in  the  directory." 

"So  I  will.    It  is  a  good  idea." 

"I  hope  the  gemman  didn't  take  all  your  money,  sir." 

"No;  he  didn't  even  take  half  of  it.  I  only  wish  I  had 
been  awake  when  the  boat  got  to  the  dock." 

"I  would  have  called  you,  sir,  if  you  had  asked  me." 

"I  am  not  much  used  to  traveling.  I  shall  know  better 
next  time  what  to  do." 

The  finding  of  the  bank  book  partially  consoled  Carl  for 
the  loss  of  his  pocketbook  and  gripsack.  He  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  defeat  Stuyvesant  in  one  of  his  nefarious 
schemes,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  returning  Miss  Nor- 
ris her  savings  bank  book. 

When  he  left  the  boat  he  walked  along  till  he  reached  a 
modest-looking  hotel,  where  he  thought  the  charges  would 
be  reasonable.  He  entered,  and,  going  to  the  desk,  asked 
if  he  could  have  a  room. 

"Large  or  small  ?"  inquired  the  clerk. 

"Small." 

"No.  67.    Will  you  go  up  now?" 

"Yes,  sir." 
\   "Any  baggage?" 
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"No ;  I  had  it  stolen  on  the  boat." 

The  clerk  looked  a  little  suspicious. 

"We  must  require  pay  in  advance,  then,"  he  said. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Carl,  pulling  out  a  roll  of  bills, 
"I  suppose  you  make  special  terms  to  commercial  trav- 
elers?" 

"Are  you  a  drummer  ?" 

"Yes.  I  represent  Henry  Jennings,  of  Milford,  New 
York." 

"All  right,  sir.  Our  usual  rates  are  two  dollars  a  day. 
To  you  they  will  be  a  dollar  and  a  quarter," 

"Very  well ;  I  will  pay  you  for  two  days.  Is  breakfast 
ready?" 

"It  is  on  the  table,  sir." 

"Then  I  will  go  in  at  once.  I  will  go  to  my  room  after- 
wards." 

In  spite  of  his  loss,  Carl  had  a  hearty  appetite,  and  did 
justice  to  the  comfortable  breakfast  provided.  He  bought 
a  morning  paper,  and  ran  his  eye  over  the  advertising  col- 
umns. He  had  never  before  read  an  Albany  paper,  and 
wished  to  get  an  idea  of  the  city  in  its  business  aspect.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  there  might  be  an  advertisement  of  the 
lost  bank  book.    But  no  such  notice  met  his  eyes. 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  which  was  small  and  plainly 
furnished,  but  looked  comfortable.  Going  down  again  to 
the  office,  he  looked  into  the  Albany  directory  to  see  if  he 
could  find  the  name  of  Rachel  Norris. 

There  was  a  Rebecca  Norris,  who  was  put  down  as  a 
dressmaker,  but  that  was  as  near  as  he  came  to  Rachel 
Norris. 
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Then  he  set  himself  to  looking  over  the  other  membei.. 
of  the  Norris  family.  Finally  he  picked  out  Norris  & 
Wade,  furnishing  goods,  and  decided  to  call  at  the  store 
and  inquire  if  they  knew  any  lady  named  Rachel  Norris. 
The  prospect  of  gaining  information  in  this  way  did  not 
seem  very  promising,  but  no  other  course  presented  itself, 
and  Carl  determined  to  follow  up  the  clew,  slight  as  it  was. 

Though  unacquainted  with  Albany  streets,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  the  store  of  Norris  &  Wade.  It  was  an 
establishment  of  good  size,  well  supplied  with  attractive 
goods.    A  clerk  came  forward  to  wait  upon  Carl. 

"What  can  I  show  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"You  may  show  me  Mr.  Norris,  if  you  please,**  re- 
sponded Carl,  with  a  smile. 

"He  is  in  the  office,"  said  the  clerk,  with  an  answering 
smile. 

Carl  entered  the  office  and  saw  Mr.  Norris,  a  man  of 
middle  age,  partially  bald,  with  a  genial,  business-like 
manner. 

"Well,  young  man  ?"  he  said,  inquiringly. 

"You  must  excuse  me  for  troubling  you,  sir,**  said  Carl, 
who  was  afraid  Mr.  Norris  would  laugh  at  him,  "but  I 
thought  you  might  direct  me  to  Rachel  Norris." 

Mr.  Norris  looked  surprised. 

"What  do  you  want  of  Rachel  Norris?'*  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

"I  have  a  little  business  with  her,"  answered  Carl. 

**Of  what  nature?** 

"Excuse  me.  but  I  don*t  care  to  mention  it  at  present,** 
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"Humph !  you  are  very  cautious  for  a  young  man,  or 
father  boy." 

"Isn't  that  a  good  trait,  sir?" 

"Good,  but  unusual.    Are  you  a  schoolboy?" 

"No,  sir ;  I  am  a  drummer." 

Mr.  Norris  put  on  a  pair  of  glasses  and  scrutinized  Carl 
more  closely. 

"I  should  like  to  see — just  out  of  curiosity — the  man  that 
you  travel  for,"  he  said. 

"I  will  ask  him  to  call  whenever  he  visits  Albany.  There 
is  his  card." 

Mr.  Norris  took  it. 

"Why,  bless  my  soul  !'*  he  exclaimed.  "It  is  Henry  Jen- 
nings, an  old  schoolmate  of  mine." 

"And  a  good  business  man,  even  if  he  has  sent  out  such 
a  young  drummer." 

"I  should  say  so.  There  must  be  something  in  you,  or 
he  wouldn't  have  trusted  you.    How  is  Jennings  ?" 

"He  is  well,  sir — well  and  prosperous." 

"That  is  good  news.    Are  you  in  his  employ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  traveled  for 
him." 

"How  far  are  you  going?" 

"As  far  as  Chicago." 

"I  don't  see  what  you  can  have  to  do  with  Rachel  Norris, 
However,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  she  is  my  aunt,  and 
— well,  upon  my  soul  1    Here  she  is  now." 

And  he  ran  hastily  to  greet  a  tall,  thin  lady,  wearing  • 
black  shawl,  who  4t  that  moment  entered  tba  effioe* 
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AN  ECCENTRIC  WOMAN. 

Miss  Norris  dropped  into  a  chair  as  if  she  were  fatigued. 

"Well,  Aunt  Rachel,  how  are  you  feeling  this  morning?** 
asked  her  nephew. 

"Out  of  sorts,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  that.  I  suppose  there  is  reason 
for  it." 

"Yes ;  I've  been  robbed." 

"Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Norris.  '"Lost  your  purse  ?  I  won- 
der more  ladies  are  not  robbed,  carrying  their  money  as 
carelessly  as  they  do." 

"That  isn't  it.  I  am  always  careful,  as  careful  as  any 
man." 

"Still  you  got  robbed." 

"Yes,  but  of  a  bank  book.** 

Here  Carl  became  attentive.  It  was  clear  that  he  would 
not  have  to  look  any  farther  for  the  owner  of  the  book 
he  had  found  in  his  stateroom. 

"What  kind  of  a  bank  book  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Norris. 

"I  had  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  deposited  in  the  Six- 
penny Savings  Bank.  I  called  at  the  bank  to  make  some 
Inquiries  about  interest,  and  when  I  came  out  I  presume 
8ome  rascal  followed  me  and  stole  the  book ** 

"Have  you  any  idea  who  took  it  ?'* 

"I  got  into  the  horse  cars,  near  the  bank ;  next  me  sat  a 
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]J?oung  man  in  a  light  overcoat.  There  was  no  one  on  the 
other  side  of  me.    I  think  he  must  have  taken  it." 

"That  was  Stuyvesant,"  said  Carl  to  himself. 

"When  did  this  happen.  Aunt  Rachel  ?" 

"Three  days  since." 

"Why  didn't  you  do  something  about  it  before  V* 

"I  did.  I  advertised  a  reward  of  twenty-five  dollars  to 
anyone  who  would  restore  it  to  me." 

"There  was  no  occasion  for  that.  By  giving  notice  at 
the  bank,  they  would  give  you  a  new  book  after  a  time." 

"I  preferred  to  recover  the  old  one.  Besides,  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  know  what  became  of  it." 

"I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Norris,"  said  Carl,  who  thought  it 
time  to  speak. 

Hitherto  Miss  Norris  had  not  seemed  aware  of  Carl's 
presence.  She  turned  abruptly  and  surveyed  him  through 
her  glasses. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  she  asked. 

This  might  seem  rude,  but  it  was  only  Miss  Rachel's 
way. 

"My  name  is  Carl  Crawford.** 

"Do  I  know  you?" 

"No,  Miss  Norris,  but  I  hope  you  will." 

"Humph!  that  depends.  You  say  you  know  what  be- 
came of  my  bank  book?** 

"Yes,  Miss  Norris.** 

"Well?" 

"It  was  taken  by  the  young  man  who  sat  oext  to  you," 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 
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"He  robbed  me  last  night  on  the  way  from  New  York 
in  a  Hudson  River  steamboat." 

"That  doesn't  prove  that  he  robbed  me.  I  was  robbed 
here  in  this  city." 

"What  do  you  say  to  this?"  asked  Carl,  displaying  the 
bank  book. 

"Bless  me !    That  is  my  book.    Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

Carl  told  his  story  briefly,  how,  on  discovery,  that  he 
had  been  robbed,  he  explored  the  stateroom  and  found  the 
bank  book. 

"Well,  well,  I  am  astonished !  And  how  did  you  know 
Mr.  Norris  was  my  nephew  ?** 

"I  didn't  know.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  him  or 
you,  but  finding  his  name  in  the  directory,  I  came  here  to 
ask  if  he  knew  any  such  person." 

"You  are  a  smart  boy,  and  a  good,  honest  one,"  said 
Miss  Norris.  "You  have  earned  the  reward,  and  shall 
have  it." 

"I  don't  want  any  reward,  Miss  Norris,"  rejoined  Carl. 
"I  have  had  very  little  trouble  in  finding  you." 

"That  is  of  no  consequence.  I  offered  the  reward,  and 
Rachel  Norris  is  a  woman  of  her  word." 

She  thrust  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  wal- 
let, more  suitable  to  a  man's  use.  Opening  this,  she  took 
out  three  bils,  two  tens  and  a  five,  and  extended  tfieni 
toward  Carl. 

"I  don't  think  I  ought  to  take  this  money,  Miss  Norris,*' 
said  Carl,  reluctantly. 

"Did  that  rascal  rob  you,  too?" 

"Yes." 
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"Of  how  much?" 

"Ten  dollars  in  money  and  some  underclothing." 

"Very  well!  This  money  will  go  toward  ^making  up 
your  loss.    You  are  not  rich,  I  take  it  ?" 

"Not  yet." 

"I  am,  and  can  afford  to  g^ve  you  this  money.  There, 
take  it." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Norris.** 

*T  want  to  ask  one  favor  of  you.  If  you  ever  come 
across  that  young  man  in  the  light  overcoat,  have  him  ar- 
rested, and  let  me  know." 

"I  will,  Miss  Norris." 

"Do  you  live  in  Albany?** 

Carl  explained  that  he  was  traveling  on  business,  and 
should  leave  the  next  day  if  he  could  get  through. 

"How  far  are  you  going?" 

"To  Chicago." 

"Can  you  attend  to  some  business  for  me  there  ?" 

"Yes,  if  it  won't  take  too  long  a  time." 

"Good!  Come  round  to  my  house  to  supper  at  six 
o'clock,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  Henry,  write  my 
address  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  give  it  to  this  young  man.** 

Henry  Norris  smiled,  and  did  as  his  aunt  requested. 

"You  have  considerable  confidence  in  this  young  man  ?" 
he  said. 

"I  have." 

"You  may  be  mistaken.** 

"Rachel  Norris  is  not  often  mistaken.** 

"I  will  accept  your  invitation  with  plea^sure,  Miss  "iJotUt 
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ris,"  said  Carl,  bowing  politely.  "Now,  as  I  have  some 
business  to  attend  to,  I  will  bid  you  both  good-hiorning." 

As  Carl  went  out,  Miss  Norris  said :  "Henry,  that  is  a 
remarkable  boy." 

"I  think  favorably  of  him  myself.  He  is  in  the  employ 
of  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  Henry  Jennings,  of  Milford. 
By  the  way,  what  business  are  you  going  to  put  into  his 
hands?" 

"A  young  man  who  has  a  shoe  store  on  State  Street  has 
asked  me  for  a  loan  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  extend  his 
business.  His  name  is  John  French,  and  his  mother  was 
an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  though  some  years  younger. 
Now  I  know  nothing  of  him.  If  he  is  a  sober,  steady,  in- 
dustrious young  man,  I  may  comply  with  his  request. 
This  boy  will  investigate  and  report  to  me." 

"And  you  will  be  guided  by  his  report  ?" 

"Probably." 

"Aunt  Rachel,  you  are  certainly  very  eccentric.** 

"I  may  be,  but  I  am  not  often  deceived." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  wc«i't  be  this  time.  The  boy  seems 
to  me  a  very  good  boy,  but  you  can't  put  an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders." 

"Some  boys  have  more  sense  than  men  twice  their  age." 

"You  don't  mean  me,  I  hope,  Aunt  Rachel,"  said  Mr. 
Norris,  smiling. 

"Indeed,  I  don't.  I  shall  not  flatter  you  by  speaking  of 
you  as  only  twice  this  boy's  age." 

"I  see,  Aunt  Rachel,  there  is  no  getting  the  better  of 
you." 

Meanwhile  Carl  was  making  business  calls.     He  ob- 
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tained  a  map  of  the  city,  and  located  the  different  firms  on 
which  he  proposed  to  call.  He  had  been  furnished  with  a 
list  by  Mr.  Jennings.  He  was  everywhere  pleasantly  re- 
ceived— in  some  places  with  an  expression  of  surprise  at 
his  youth — but  when  he  began  to  talk  he  proved  to  be  so 
well  informed  upon  the  subject  of  his  call  that  any  preju- 
dice excited  by  his  age  quickly  vanished.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  securing  several  unexpectedly  large  orders 
for  the  chair,  and  transmitting  them  to  Mr.  Jennings  by 
the  afternoon  mail. 

He  got  through  his  business  at  four  o'clock,  and  rested 
for  an  hour  or  more  at  his  hotel.  Then  he  arranged  his 
toilet,  and  set  out  for  the  residence  of  Miss  Rachel  Norris. 

It  was  rather  a  prim-looking,  three-story  house,  such  as 
might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  maiden  lady.  He  was 
ushered  into  a  sitting  room  on  the  second  floor,  where  Miss 
Norris  soon  joined  him. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  young  friend,"  she  said,  cor- 
dially.    "You  are  in  time." 

"I  always  try  to  be.  Miss  Norris.** 

"It  is  a  good  way  to  begin." 

Here  a  bell  rang. 

"Supper  is  ready,"  she  said.    "Follow  me  downstairs.** 

Carl  followed  the  old  lady  to  the  rear  room  on  the  lower 
floor.    A  small  table  was  set  in  the  center  of  the  apartment. 

"Take  a  seat  opposite  me,"  said  Miss  Norris. 

There  were  two  other  chairs,  one  on  each  side — Carl 
wondered  for  whom  they  were  set.  No  sooner  were  he 
and  Miss  Norris  seated  than  two  large  cats  approached 
the  table,  and  jumped  up,  one  into  each  chair.    Carl  looked 
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to  see  them  ordered  away,  but  instead,  Miss  Norris  nodded 
pleasantly,  saying:  "That's  right,  Jane  and  Molly,  you 
are  punctual  at  meals." 

The  two  cats  eyed  their  mistress  gravely,  and  began  to 
purr  contentedly. 
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*'This  is  my  family,"  said  Miss  Norris,  pointing  to  the 
cats. 

"I  like  cats,"  said  Carl. 

"Do  you?"  returned  Miss  Norris,  looking  pleased. 
"Most  boys  tease  them.  Do  you  see  poor  Molly's  ear? 
That  wound  came  from  a  stone  thrown  by  a  bad  boy." 

"Many  boys  are  cruel,"  said  Carl,  "but  I  remember  that 
my  mother  was  very  fond  of  cats,  and  I  have  always  pro- 
tected them  from  abuse." 

As  he  spoke  he  stroked  Molly,  who  purred  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  attention.  This  completed  the  conquest  of 
Miss  Norris,  who  inwardly  decided  that  Carl  was  the  finest 
boy'  she  had  ever  met.  After  she  had  served  Carl  from 
the  dishes  on  the  table,  she  poured  out  two  saucers  of  milk 
and  set  one  before  each  cat,  who,  rising  upon  her  hind 
legs,  placed  her  forepaws  on  the  table,  and  gravely  par- 
took of  the  refreshments  provided.  Jane  and  Molly  were 
afterwards  regaled  with  cold  meat,  and  then,  stretching 
themselves  out  on  their  chairs,  closed  their  eyes  in  placid 
content. 

During  the  meal  Miss  Norris  questioned  Carl  closely  as 
to  his  home  experiences.  Having  no  reason  for  conceal- 
wient  Carl  frankly  related  his  troubles  with  his  stepmother, 
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eliciting  expressions  of  sympathy  and  approval  from  his 
hostess. 

"Your  stepmother  must  be  an  ugly  creature  ?"  she  said. 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  prejudiced  against  her,"  said  Carl, 
"but  that  is  my  opinion." 

"Your  father  must  be  very  weak  to  be  influenced  against 
his  own  son  by  such  a  woman." 

Carl  winced  a  little  at  this  outspoken  criticism,  for  he 
was  attached  to  his  father  in  spite  of  his  unjust  treatment. 

"My  father  is  an  invalid,"  he  said,  apologetically,  "and 
I  think  he  yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace." 

"All  the  same,  he  ought  not  to  do  it,"  said  Miss  Norris, 
"Do  you  ever  expect  to  live  at  home  again  ?" 

"Not  while  my  stepmother  is  there,"  answered  CarU 
"But  I  don't  know  that  I  should  care  to  do  so  under  any 
circumstances,  as  I  am  now  receiving  a  business  training, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  little  visit  home,"  he  added, 
thoughtfully,  "and  perhaps  I  may  do  so  after  I  return 
from  Chicago.  I  shall  have  no  favors  to  ask,  and  shall  feel 
independent." 

"If  you  ever  need  a  home,"  said  Miss  Norris,  abruptly, 
"come  here.    You  will  be  welcome." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Carl,  gratefully.  "It  is 
all  the  more  kind  in  you  since  you  have  known  me  so  short 
a  time." 

"I  have  known  you  long  enough  to  judge  of  you,"  said 
the  maiden  lady.  "And  now  if  you  won't  have  anything 
more  we  will  go  into  the  next  room  and  talk  business." 

Carl  followed  her  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  Miss 
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(Norris  at  once  plunged  into  the  subject.    She  handed  him 
B  business  card  bearing  this  inscription : 

john  french, 
Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber  Goods, 

42a  STATE  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 

"This  young  man  wants  me  to  lend  him  two  thousand 
dollars  to  extend  his  business,"  she  said.  "He  is  the  son 
of  an  old  school  friend,  and  I  am  willing  to  oblige  him  if  he 
is  a  sober,  steady  and  economical  business  man.  I  want 
you  to  find  out  whether  this  is  the  case  and  report  to  me.** 

"Won't  that  be  difficult?"  asked  Carl. 

"Are  you  afraid  to  undertake  anything  that  is  difficult  ?'* 

"No,"  answered  Carl,  with  a  smile.  "I  was  only  afraid 
I  might  not  do  the  work  satisfactorily." 

"I  shall  give  you  no  instructions,"  said  Miss  Norris.  "I 
shall  trust  to  your  good  judgment.  I  will  give  you  a  letter 
to  Mr.  French,  which  you  can  use  or  not,  as  you  think  wise. 
Of  course,  I  shall  see  that  you  are  paid  for  your  trouble." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Carl.  "I  hope  my  services  may  be 
worth  compensation." 

"I  don't  know  how  you  are  situated  as  to  money,  but  I 
can  give  you  some  in  advance,"  and  the  old  lady  opened 
her  pocketbook. 

"No,  thank  you.  Miss  Norris;  I  shall  not  need  it.  I 
might  have  been  short  if  you  hadn't  kindly  paid  me  a  re- 
ward for  a  slight  service." 

"Slight,  indeed !  If  you  had  lost  a  bank  book  like  mine 
you  would  be  glad  to  get  it  back  at  such  a  price.    If  you 
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will  catch  the  rascal  who  stole  it  I  will  gladly  pay  you  as 
much  more." 

**l  wish  I  might  for  my  own  sake,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  too  late  to  recover  my  money  and  clothing." 

At  an  early  hour  Carl  left  the  house,  pFomising  to  writf 
to  Miss  Norris  from  Chicaga 
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"Well,**  thought  Carl,  as  he  left  the  house  where  he  had 
been  so  hospitably  entertained.  "I  shall  not  lack  for  busi- 
ness. Miss  Norris  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  me,  considering  that  I  am  a  stranger.  I  will  take  care 
that  she  does  not  repent  it.*' 

"Can  you  give  a  poor  man  enough  money  to  buy  a  cheap 
meal  ?'*  asked  a  plaintive  voice. 

Carl  scanned  the  applicant  for  charity  closely.  He  was  a 
man  of  medium  size,  with  a  pair  of  small  eyes,  and  a  turn- 
ap  nose.  His  dress  was  extremely  shabby,  and  he  had  the 
appearance  of  one  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  fortune. 
There  was  nothing  striking  about  his  appearance,  yet  Carl 
regarded  him  with  surprise  and  wonder.  Despite  the  dif- 
ference in  age,  he  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  his 
stepbrother,  Peter  Cook. 

"I  haven't  eaten  anything  for  twenty-four  hours,"  con- 
tinued the  tramp,  as  he  may  properly  be  called.  "It's  a 
hard  world  to  such  as  me,  boy." 

"I  should  judge  so  from  your  looks,"  answered  Carl. 

"Indeed  you  are  right.    I  was  born  to  ill  luck." 

Carl  had  some  doubts  about  this.  Those  who  represent 
themselves  as  born  to  ill  luck  can  usually  trace  the  ill  luck 
to  errors  or  shortcomings  of  their  own.  There  are  doubt- 
less inequalities  of  fortune,  but  not  as  f.rcat  as  many  like 
to  represent.    Of  two  boys  who  start  alike  one  may  sue- 
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ceed,  and  the  other  fail,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tHe 
success  or  failure  may  be  traced  to  a  difference  in  the  quali- 
ties of  the  boys. 

"Here  is  a  quarter  if  that  will  do  you  any  good,"  said 
Carl. 

The  man  clutched  at  it  with  avidity. 

"Thank  you.  This  will  buy  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
plate  of  meat,  and  will  put  new  life  into  me." 

He  was  about  to  hurry  away,  but  Carl  felt  like  ques- 
tioning him  further.  The  extraordinary  resemblance  be- 
tween this  man  and  his  stepbrother  led  him  to  think  it 
possible  that  there  might  be  a  relationship  between  them. 
Of  his  stepmother's  family  he  knew  little  or  nothing.  His 
father  had  married  her  on  short  acquaintance,  and  she  was 
very  reticent  about  her  former  life.  His  father  was  in- 
dolent, and  had  not  troubled  himself  to  make  inquiries. 
He  took  her  on  her  own  representation  as  the  widow  of  a 
merchant  who  had  failed  in  business. 

On  the  imptilse  of  the  moment — an  impulse  which  he 
could  not  explain — Carl  asked  abruptly — "Is  your  name 
Cookr 

A  look  of  surprise,  almost  of  stupefaction,  appeared  on 
the  man's  face. 

**  Who  told  you  my  name  ?"  he  asked. 

"Then  your  name  is  Cook  ?" 

"What  is  your  object  in  asking?"  said  the  man,  sus- 
piciously. 

"I  mean  you  no  harm,"  returned  Carl,  "but  I  have  reac 
sons  for  asking." 

"Did  you  ever  tee  me  before?"  asked  the  man. 
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"No." 

"Then  what  makes  you  think  my  name  is  Cook?  It  is 
not  written  on  my  face,  is  it?" 

"No." 

"Then  how " 

Carl  interrupted  him. 

"I  know  a  boy  named  Peter  Cook,"  he  said,  "who  re- 
sembles you  very  strongly." 

"You  know  Peter  Cook — little  Peter?"  exclaimed  the 
tramp. 

"Yes.    Is  he  a  relation  of  yours  ?" 

"I  should  think  sol"  responded  Cook,  emphatically, 
"He  is  my  own  son — that  is,  if  he  is  a  boy  of  about  your 
age." 

"Yes." 

"Where  is  he?    Is  his  mother  alive?" 

"Your  wife!"  exclaimed  Carl,  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought. 

"She  was  my  wife!"  said  Cook,  "but  while  I  was  in 
California,  some  years  since,  she  took  possession  of  my 
small  property,  procured  a  divorce  through  an  unprinci- 
pled lawyer,  and  I  returned  to  find  myself  without  wife, 
child  or  money.  Wasn't  that  a  mean  trick?" 
"I  think  it  was." 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  she  is?"  asked  Cook,  eagerlyi 
"Yes,  I  can."  j 

"Where  can  I  find  my  wife?"  asked  Cook,  eagerly. 
Carl  hesitated.    He  did  not  like  his  stepmother;  he  felt 
that  she  had  treated  him  meanly,  but  he  was  not  pre*^red 
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to  reveal  fier  present  residence  till  he  knew  what  course 
Cook  intended  to  pursue. 

"She  is  married  again,"  he  said,  watching  Cook  to  see 
whht  effect  this  announcement  might  have  upon  him. 

"I  have  no  objection,  I  am  sure,"  responded  Cook,  in- 
differently.   "Did  she  marry  well  ?'* 

"She  married  a  man  in  good  circumstances.** 

"She  would  take  good  care  of  that." 

"Then  you  don't  intend  to  reclaim  her  ?" 

"How  can  I  ?  She  obtained  a  divorce,  though  by  false 
representations.  I  am  glad  to  be  rid  of  her,  but  I  want  her 
to  restore  the  two  thousand  dollars  of  which  she  robbed 
me.  I  left  my  property  in  her  hands,  but  when  she  ceased 
to  be  my  wife  she  had  no  right  to  take  possession  of  it. 
I  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  however.  It  wasn't  the  first 
theft  she  had  committed.'* 

"Can  this  be  true  ?"  asked  Carl,  excited. 

"Yes,  I  married  her  without  knowing  much  of  her  ante- 
'  cedents.  Two  years  after  marriage  I  ascertained  that  she 
had  served  a  year's  term  of  imprisonment  for  a  theft  of 
jewelry  from  a  lady  with  whom  she  was  living  as  house- 
keeper." 

"Are  you  sure  of  this  ?" 

"Certainly.  She  was  recognized  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
Svho  had  been  an  official  at  the  prison.  When  taxed  with 
it  by  me  she  admitted  it,  but  claimed  that  she  was  inno- 
cent. I  succeeded  in  finding  a  narrative  of  the  trial  in  an 
old  file  of  papers,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
l»as  justly  convicted." 

^What  did  you  do?** 
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"t  p»»"'Osed  separation,  but  she  begged  me  to  keep  the 
thing  secret,  and  let  ourselves  remain  the  same  as  before. 
I  agreed  out  of  consideration  for  her,  but  had  occasion  to 
regret  it.  My  business  beccMning  slack,  I  decided  to  go  to 
California  in  the  iKspe  of  acquiring  a  competence.  I  waa 
not  fortunate  tliere,  and  was  barely  able,  after  u  year.,  to 
get  home.  I  found  that  my  wife  had  procured  a  divorce, 
and  appropnafcsd  the  little  money  I  had  left  Where  she 
had  gone,  or  where  sfee  had  conveyed  our  socip !  sould  not 
karn    You  say  you  know  where  she  ISo*' 

"I  do.** 

"Will  you  tell  me?** 

"Mr.  Cook,"  said  Carl,  after  a  pause  for  reflection,  "I 
will  tell  you,  but  not  just  at  present.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Chicago  on  business.  On  my  return  I  will  stop  here,  and 
take  you  with  me  to  the  present  home  of  your  former  wife. 
You  will  understand  my  interest  in  the  matter  when  I  tell 
you  that  she  is  now  married  to  a  relative  of  my  own." 

*'I  pity  him  whoever  he  is,**  said  Cook. 

**  Yes,  I  think  he  is  to  be  pitied,**  said  Cad,  gravely ;  **but 
She  revelation  you  will  be  aUe  to  make  will  enabk  him  to 
snsist  upon  a  separation.** 

''The  best  thing  be  can  do!  How  long  before  yoa  return 
to  Albany?** 

"A  week  or  ten  days.** 

*'I  don*t  know  how  I  am  to  live  in  the  meantime,**  said 
Cook,  anxiously.  "I  am  penniless,  but  for  the  money  yop 
have  just  given  me.'* 

"At  what  price  can  you  obtain  board?**  * ' 
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"I  know  of  a  decent  house  where  I  can  obtain  board  and 
a  small  room  for  five  dollars  a  week." 

"Here  are  twelve  dollars.  This  will  pay  for  two  weeks* 
board,  and  give  you  a  small  sum  besides.  What  is  the 
address  ?" 

Cook  mentioned  a  number  on  a  street  by  the  river. 

Carl  took  it  down  in  a  notebook  with  which  he  had  pro- 
vided himself. 

"When  I  return  to  Albany,"  he  said,  "I  will  call  there  at 
once." 

"You  won't  forget  me?" 

"No;  I  shall  be  even  more  anxious  to  meet  you  than 
you  will  be  to  meet  me.  The  one  to  whom  your  former 
iwife  is  married  is  very  near  and  dear  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  he  has  been  so  wronged  and  imposed 
upon !" 

"Very  well,  sir!  I  shall  wait  for  you  with  confidence. 
If  I  can  get  back  from  my  former  wife  the  money  she 
robbed  me  of,  I  can  get  on  my  feet  again,  and  take  a  re- 
spectable position  in  society.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  man 
Vressed  as  I  am  to  obtain  any  employment." 

Looking  at  his  shabby  and  ragged  suit,  Carl  could  read- 
ily believe  this  statement.  If  he  had  wished  to  employ 
anyone  he  would  hardly  have  been  tempted  to  engage  a 
man  so  discreditable  in  appearance.  "Be  of  good  cour- 
age, Mr.  Cook,"  he  said,  kindly.  "If  your  story  is  correct, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  there  are  better  days  in  store  for  you.** 

"Thank  you  for  those  words/'  said  Cook,  earnestly. 
They  give  me  new  hope." 
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Carl  took  the  afternoon  train  on  the  following  day  for 
Buffalo.  His  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  startling  dis- 
covery he  had  made  in  regard  to  his  stepmother.  Though 
he  had  never  liked  her,  he  had  been  far  from  imagining 
that  she  was  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  It  made  him  angry 
to  think  that  his  father  had  been  drawn  into  a  marriage 
with  such  a  woman — ^that  the  place  of  his  idolized  mother 
had  been  taken  by  one  who  had  served  a  term  at  Sing 
Sing. 

Did  Peter  know  of  his  mother's  past  disgrace  ?  he  asked 
himself.  Probably  not,  for  it  had  come  before  his  birth. 
He  only  wondered  that  the  secret  had  never  got  out  before. 
There  must  be  many  persons  who  had  known  her  as  a 
prisoner,  and  could  identify  her  now.  She  had  certainly 
been  fortunate  with  the  fear  of  discovery  always  haunting 
her.  Carl  could  not  understand  how  she  could  carry  her 
head  so  high,  and  attempt  to  tyrannize  over  his  father  and 
himself. 

What  the  result  would  be  when  Dr.  Crawford  learned 
the  antecedents  of  the  woman  whom  he  called  wife  Carl 
did  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
very  strict  ideas  on  the  subject  of  honor,  and  good  repute, 
and  the  discovery  would  lead  him  to  turn  from  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford in  abhorrence.  Moreover,  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  divorce,  and  Carl  had  heard  him  argue  that  a  divorced 
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person  should  not  be  permitted  to  remarry.  Yet  in  ignor- 
ance he  had  married  a  divorced  woman,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  theft,  and  served  a  term  of  imprisonment.  The 
discovery  would  be  a  great  shock  to  him,  and  it  would  lead 
to  a  separation  and  restore  the  cordial  relations  between 
himself  and  his  son. 

Not  long  after  his  settlement  in  Milford,  Carl  had  writ- 
ten as  follows  to  his  father : 

"Dear  Father  :  Though  I  felt  obliged  to  leave  home 
for  reasons  which  we  both  understand,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  feel  interested  to  know  how  I  am  getting  along.  I  did 
rot  realize  till  I  had  started  out  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  boy, 
brought  up  like  myself,  to  support  himself  when  thrown 
upon  his  own  exertions.  A  newsboy  can  generally  earn 
enough  money  to  maintain  himself  in  the  style  to  which  he 
is  accustomed,  but  I  have  had  a  comfortable  and  even  lux* 
urious  home,  and  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  live  in  a 
tenement  house,  or  a  very  cheap  boarding  place.  Yet  I 
would  rather  do  either  than  stay  in  a  home  made  unpleas- 
ant by  the  persistent  hostility  of  one  member. 

"I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  relating  the  incidents 
of  the  first  two  days  after  I  left  home.  I  came  near  get- 
ting into  serious  trouble  through  no  fault  of  my  own,  but 
happily  escaped.  When  I  was  nearly  penniless  I  fell  in 
with  a  prosperous  manufacturer  of  furniture  who  has 
taken  me  into  his  employment.  He  gives  me  a  home  in  his 
own  house,  and  pays  me  two  dollars  a  week  besides.  This 
is  enough  to  support  me  economically,  and  I  shall  after  a 
while  receive  better  pay. 

"I  am  not  in  the  office,  but  in  the  factory,  and  am  learn- 
ing the  business  practically,  starting  in  at  the  bottom.  I 
think  I  have^a  taste  for  it,  and  the  superintendent  tells  me 
I  am  maki%  remarkable  progress.   The  time  was  when  I 
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would  }}9ve  hesitated  to  become  a  working  boy,  but  I  have 
quite  got  over  such  foolishness.  Mr.  Jennings,  my  em- 
ployer, who  is  considered  a  rich  man,  began  as  I  did,  and 
I  hope  some  day  to  occupy  a  position  similar  to  his. 

**I  trust  you  are  quite  well  and  happy,  dear  father.  My 
only  regret  is,  that  I  cannot  see  you  occasionally.  While 
my  stepmother  and  Peter  form  part  of  your  family,  I  feel 
that  I  can  never  live  at  home.  They  both  dislike  me,  and 
I  am  afarid  I  return  the  feeling.  If  you  are  sick  or  need 
me,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  me,  for  I  can  never  forget  that 
you  are  my  father,  as  I  am  your  affectionate  son, 

"Carl.''     ' 

This  letter  was  handed  to  Dr.  Crawford  at  the  break- 
fast table.  He  colored  and  looked  agitated  when  he  opened 
the  envelope,  and  Airs.  Crawford,  who  had  a  large  share 
of  curiosity,  did  not  fail  to  notice  this. 

"From  whom  is  your  letter,  my  dear?"  she  asked,  in 
the  soft  tone  which  was  habitual  with  her  when  she  ad- 
dressed her  husband. 

"The  handwriting  is  Carl's,"  answered  Dr.  Crawford, 
already  devouring  the  letter  eagerly. 

"Oh !"  she  answered,  in  a  chilly  tone.  "1  have  been  ex- 
pecting you  would  hear  from  him.  How  much  money 
does  he  send  for?" 

"I  have  not  finished  the  letter."  Dr.  Crawford  continued 
reading.  When  he  had  finished  he  laid  it  down  beside  his 
plate. 

"Well?"  said  his  wife,  interrogatively.  "What  does  he 
have  to  say?   Does  he  ask  leave  to  come  hoiwe^" 

"No ;  he  is  quite  content  where  he  is.** 

"^nd  where  is  that?" 
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"At  Milford." 

"That  is  not  far  away?" 

"No ;  not  more  than  sixty  miles/' 

"Does  he  ask  for  money  ?** 

"No;  he  is  employed.** 

"Where?" 

"In  a  furniture  factory." 

"Oh,  a  factory  boy." 

"Yes ;  he  is  learning  the  business." 

"He  doesn't  seem  to  be  very  ambitious,"  sneered  Mrs, 
Crawford. 

"On  the  contrary,  he  is  looking  forward  to  being  in 
business  for  himself  some  day." 

"On  your  money — I  understand." 

"Really,  Mrs.  Crawford,  you  do  the  boy  injustice.  He 
hints  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  evidently  means  to  raise 
himself  gradually  as  his  employer  did  before  him.  By 
the  way,  he  has  a  home  in  his  employer's  family.  I  think 
Mr.  Jennings  must  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Carl." 

"I  hope  he  will  find  him  more  agreeable  than  I  did,"  said 
Mrs.  Crawford,  sharply. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  always  treated  Carl  con- 
siderately, my  dear  ?" 

"I  didn't  flatter  or  fondle  him,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
I  treated  him  as  well  as  he  could  expect." 

"Did  you  treat  him  as  well  as  Peter,  for  example  ?" 

"No.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  boys. 
Peter  is  always  respectful  and  obliging,  and  doesn't  set  up 
his  will  against  mine.  He  never  gives  me  a  moment's  un- 
easiness," 
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"I  hope  you  will  continue  to  find  him  a  comfort,  my 
dear,"  said  Dr.  Crawford,  meekly. 

He  looked  across  the  table  at  the  flat,  expressionless  face 
of  his  stepson,  and  he  blamed  himself  because  he  could  not 
entertain  a  warmer  regard  for  Peter.  Somehow  he  had  a 
slight  feeling  of  antipathy,  which  he  tried  to  overcome. 

*'No  doubt  he  is  a  good  boy,  since  his  mother  says  so,'* 
reflected  the  doctor,  "but  I  don't  appreciate  him.  I  will 
take  care,  however,  that  neither  he  nor  his  mother  sees 
this," 

When  Peter  heard  his  mother's  encomium  upon  him,  he 
laughed  in  his  sleeve. 

"I'll  remind  ma  of  that  when  she  scolds  me,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "I'm  glad  Carl  isn't  coming  back.  He  was  al- 
ways interferin'  wit^  me.  Now,  if  ma  and  I  play  our 
cards  right  we'll  get  all  his  father's  money.  Ma  thinks  he 
won't  live  long,  I  heard  her  say  so  the  other  day.  Won't 
it  be  jolly  for  ma  and  me  to  come  into  a  fortune,  and  live 
just  as  we  please !  I  hope  ma  will  go  to  New  York.  It's 
Btupid  here,  but  I  s*pose  we'll  have  to  stay  for  the  present." 

"Is  Carl's  letter  private?"  asked  Mrs.  Crawford,  after 
a  pause. 

"I — I  think  he  would  rather  I  didn't  show  it,'*  returned 
her  husband,  remembering  the  allusion  made  by  Carl  to  his 
stepmother. 

"Oh,  well,  I  am  not  curious,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  toss- 
ing her  head. 

None  the  less,  however,  she  resolved  to  see  and  read  the 
letter,  if  she  could  get  hold  of  it  without  her  htisband's 
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knowledge.  He  was  so  careless  that  she  did  not  doubt  soon 
to  find  it  laid  down  somewhere.  In  this  she  proved  cor^ 
rect  Before  the  day  was  over,  she  found  Carl's  letter  in 
her  husband's  desk.  She  opened  and  read  it  eagerly  witli 
a  running  fire  of  comment. 

"  'Reasons  which  we  both  understand,* "  she  repeated, 
scornfully.  "That  is  a  covert  attack  upon  me.  Of  course, 
I  ought  to  expect  that  So  he  had  a  hard  time.  Well,  it 
served  him  right  for  conducting  himself  as  he  did.  Ah, 
here  is  another  hit  at  me — ^"Yet  I  would  rather  do  either 
than  live  in  a  home  made  unpleasant  by  the  persistent  hos- 
tility of  one  member.'  He  is  trying  to  set  his  father  against 
me.  Well,  he  won't  succeed.  I  can  twist  Dr.  Paul  Craw 
ford  round  my  finger,  luckily,  and  neither  his  son  nor  any* 
one  else  can  diminish  my  influence  over  him.** 

She  read  on  for  some  time  till  she  reached  this  passage : 
"While  my  stepmother  and  Peter  form  a  part  of  your  fam- 
ily I  can  never  live  at  home.  They  both  dislike  me,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  return  the  feeling.*'  "Thanks  for  the  informa- 
tion,** she  muttered.  "I  knew  "it  before.  This  letter 
doesn't  make  me  feel  any  more  friendly  to  you,  Carl  Craw- 
ford. I  see  that  you  are  trying  to  ingratiate  yourself  with 
your  father,  and  prejudice  him  against  me  and  my  .poor 
Peter,  but  I  think  I  can  defeat  your  kind  intentions.** 

She  folded  up  the  letter,  and  replaced  it  in  her  husband's 
desk. 

"I  wonder  if  my  husband  will  answer  Carl's  artful  epis- 
tle,'* she  said  tp  herself.  "He  can  if  he  pleases.  He  is 
weak  as  water,  and  I  will  see  that  be  goes  no  farther  thao 
wor***" 
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Dr.  Crawford  did  answer  Carl's  letter.    This  is  his 

"Dear  Carl:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  comfort- 
aUy  situated.  I  regret  that  you  were  so  headstrong  and 
tmreasonable.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  might,  with  a  little 
eflFort,  have  got  on  with  your  stepmother.  You  could 
hardly  expect  her  to  treat  you  in  the  same  way  as  her  own 
son.  He  seems  to  be  a  good  boy,  but  I  own  that  I  have 
©ever  been  able  to  become  attached  to  him.'* 

Carl  read  this  part  of  the  letter  with  satisfaction.  He 
knew  how  mean  and  contemptible  Peter  was,  and  it  would 
have  gone  to  his  heart  to  think  that  his  father  had  trans- 
ferred his  affection  to  the  boy  he  had  so  much  reason  to 
dislike. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  your  prospects,  I  think 
I  could  have  done  better  for  you  had  your  relations  with 
your  stepmother  been  such  as  to  make  it  pleasant  for  you 
to  remain  at  home.  You  are  right  in  thinking  that  I  am  in- 
terested in  your  welfare.  I  hope,  my  dear  Carl,  yoc  will 
become  a  happy  and  prosperous  man.  I  do  not  forget  that 
you  are  my  son,  and  I  am  still  your  affectionate  father, 

"Paul  Crawford." 

Carl  was  glad  to  receive  this  letter.  It  showed  him  that 
his  stepmother  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  alienating  irom 
him  his  father's  affection. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  point  where  we  left  Carl  on 
his  journey  to  Buffalo.  He  enjoyed  his  trip  over  the 
Central  road  during  the  hours  of  daylight.  He  determined 
on  his  return  to  make  an  all-day  trip  so  that  he  might  en- 
joythe  scenery  through  which  he  now  rode  in  the  darkness. 
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At  Buffalo  he  had  no  other  business  except  that  of  Mu 
Jennings,  and  immediately  after  breakfast  he  began  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  furniture  establishments.  He  met  with 
excellent  success,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  home 
some  large  orders.  In  the  evening  he  took  train  for 
Niagara,  wishing  to  see  the  falls  in  the  early  morning, 
and  resume  his  journey  in  the  afternoon. 

He  registered  at  the  International  Hotel  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  It  was  too  late  to  do  more  than  take  an  evening 
walk,  and  see  the  falls  gleaming  like  silver  through  the 
darkness. 

"I  will  go  to  bed  early,"  thought  Carl,  "and  get  up  at  six 
o'clock." 

He  did  go  to  bed  early,  but  he  was  more  fatigued  than 
he  supposed,  and  slept  longer  than  he  anticipated.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  before  he  came  downstairs.  Before  going  in 
to  breakfast,  he  took  a  turn  on  the  piazzas.  Here  he  fell 
in  with  a  sociable  gentleman,  much  addicted  to  gossip. 

"Good-morning  1"  he  said.  "Have  you  seen  the  falls 
yet?" 

"I  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  last  evening.  I  am  going 
to  visit  them  after  breakfast.** 

"There  are  a  good  many  people  staying  here  just  now — 
some  quite  noted  persons,  too." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes,  what  do  you  say  to  an  English  lord  ?"  and  Carl's 
new  friend  nodded  with  an  important  air,  as  if  it  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  hotel  to  have  so  important  a  guest. 

"Does  he  look  different  from  anyone  else?"  asked  Carl, 
smilinsj. 
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"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  isn't  much  to  look  at,** 
said  the  other.  "The  gentleman  who  is  with  him  looks 
more  stylish.  I  thought  he  was  the  lord  at  first,  but  I  after- 
wards learned  that  he  was  an  American  named  Stuyve- 
sant" 

Carl  started  at  the  familiar  name. 

"Is  he  tall  and  slender,  with  side  whiskers,  and  does  he 
wear  eyeglasses?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

**Yes;  you  know  him  then?"  said  the  other,  in  surprise, 

"Yes,"  answered  Carl,  with  a  smile,  "I  am  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  him.    I  am  very  anxious  to  meet  him  again." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
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"There  they  are  now,"  said  the  stranger,  suddenly  point- 
ing out  two  persons  walking  slowly  along  the  piazza. 
"The  small  man,  in  the  rough  suit,  and  mutton-chop  whis- 
kers, is  Lord  Bedford." 

Carl  eyed  the  British  nobleman  with  some  curiosity. 
Evidently  Lord  Bedford  was  no  dude.  His  suit  was  of 
rough  cloth  and  ill-fitting.  He  was  barely  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  with  features  decidedly  plain,  but  with 
an  absence  of  pretension  that  was  creditable  to  him,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  really  what  he  purported  to  be.  Stuy- 
vesant  walked  by  his  side,  nearly  a  head  taller,  and  of  more 
distinguished  bearing,  though  of  plebeian  extraction.  His 
manner  was  exceedingly  deferential,  and  he  was  praising 
England  and  everything  English  in  a  fulsome  manner. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  Carl  overheard  him  say,  "I  have  often 
thought  that  society  in  England  is  far  superior  to  our 
American  society." 

"Thanks,  you  are  very  kind,"  drawled  the  nobleman, 
"but  really  I  find  things  very  decent  in  America,  upon  my 
word.  I  had  been  reading  Dicken's  'Notes'  before  I  came 
over,  and  I  expected  to  find  you  very  uncivilized,  and—* 
almost  aboriginal,  but  I  assure  you  I  have  met  some  very; 
gentlemanly  persons  in  Amenwi,  some  almost  up  to  our 
English  standard." 

"Really,  myjos^  such  a  tribute  from  a  man  in  yoos. 
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position  is  most  gratifying.  May  I  state  this  on  your 
authority  ?" 

"Yes,  I  don*t  mind,  but  I  would  rather  not  get  into  the 
papers,  don't  you  know.   You  are  not  a — reporter,  I  hope.** 

*'I  hope  not,'*  said  Mr.  Stuyvesant,  in  a  lofty  tone.  "I 
am  a  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  New  York.  Of 
course  I  know  that  social  position  is  a  very  different  thing 
here  from  what  it  is  in  England.  It  must  be  a  gratifying 
thing  to  reflect  that  you  are  a  lord." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.    I  never  thought  much  about  it.** 

"I  should  like  so  much  to  be  a  lord.  I  care  little  ibc 
money." 

"Then,  by  Jove,  you  are  »>  remarkable  man.** 

"In  comparison  with  rank,  I  mean.    I  would  rather  bc 

a  lord  w<*th  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  than  a  rich  merchant 

with  ter  times  as  much." 

"You'll  find  it  very  inconvenient  being  a  lord  on  a  thou- 
sand ;  you  might  as  well  be  a  beggar." 

"I  suppose,  of  course,  high  rank  requires  a  large  rertk 
roll.  In  fact,  a  New  York  gentleman  requires  more  than 
a  trifle  to  support  him.  I  can't  dress  on  less  than  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year." 

"Your  American  tailors  are  high-priced,  then  ?** 

"Those  that  1  employ ;  we  have  cheap  tailors,  of  coursCf 
but  I  generally  go  to  Bell.** 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  was  posing  as  a  gentleman  of  fashion, 
Carl,  who  followed  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  pair,  wa» 
much  amused  by  hiu  xemarkti  knowing  what  be  did  abool 
him. 
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"I  think  a  little  of  going  to  England  in  a  few  months,* 
continued  Stuyvesant. 

"Indeed  1  You  must  look  me  up,"  said  Bedford,  care- 
lessly. 

"I  should,  indeed,  be  delighted,"  said  Stuyvesant,  eflfu- 
■  rively. 

"That  is,  if  I  am  in  England.  I  may  be  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  you  can  inquire  for  me  at  my  club — ^the  Picca- 
dilly." 

"I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  honor,  my  lord.  I  have  a  pen- 
chant for  good  society.  The  lower  orders  are  not  attract- 
ive to  me." 

"They  are  sometimes  more  interesting,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, "but  do  you  know,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  an 
American  speak  m  this  way.  I  thought  you  were  all  on  a 
level  here  in  a  republic." 

"Oh,  my  lord !"  expostulated  Stuyvesant,  deprecatingly. 
"You  don't  think  I  would  associate  with  shopkeepers  and 
common  tradesmen?" 

"I  don't  know.  A  cousin  of  mine  is  interested  in  a  wine 
business  in  London.  He  is  a  younger  son  with  a  smal! 
fortune,  and  draws  a  very  tidy  income  from  his  city  busi- 
ness," 

"But  his  name  doesn't  appear  on  the  sign,  I  infer.** 

"No,  I  think  not.  Then  you  are  not  in  business,  Mr, 
Stuyvesant  ?" 

"No;  I  inherited  an  income  from  my  father.  It  isn't  as 
large  as  I  could  wish,  and  I  have  abstained  from  marrying 
because  I  could  not  maintain  the  mode  of  Eving  lo  which  I 
have  been  accustomed." 
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**You  should  marry  a  rich  girl.'* 

"True !  I  may  do  so,  since  your  lordship  recommends  it. 
In  fact,  I  have  in  view  a  young  lady  whose  father  was  once 
lord  mayor  (I  beg  pardon,  mayor)  of  New  York.  Her 
father  is  worth  a  million." 

"Pounds?" 

**Well,  no,  dollars.  I  should  have  said  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds." 

"If  the  girl  is  willing,  it  may  be  a  good  plan." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord.    Your  advise  is  very  kind." 

"The  young  man  seems  on  very  good  terms  with  Lord 
Bedford,"  said  Carl's  companion,  whose  name  was  At- 
wood,  with  a  shade  of  envy  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Carl. 

"I  wish  he  would  introduce  me,"  went  on  Mr.  Atwood, 

"I  should  prefer  the  introduction  of  a  different  man,** 
ssud  Carl. 

"Why?    He  seems  to  move  in  good  society.** 

"Without  belonging  to  it** 

"Then  you  know  him  ?** 

"Better  than  I  wish  I  did* 

Atwood  looked  curious. 

"I  will  explain  later,"  said  Qtfl ;  "now  I  must  go  in  tO 
breakfast." 

"I  will  go  with  you.** 

Though  Stuyvesant  had  glanced  at  Carl,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  recognize  him,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  had  no 
expectation  of  meeting  the  boy  he  had  robbed,  at  Niagara. 
Besides,  his  time  and  attention  were  so  much  taken  up  by 
bis  aristocratic  acquaintance  that  he  had  little  notice  £ot 
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anyone  else.  Carl  observed  with  mingled  amusement  and 
vexation  that  Mr.  Stuyvesant  wore  a  new  necktie,  which 
he  had  bought  for  himself  in  New  York,  and  which  had 
been  in  the  stolen  gripsack. 

"If  I  can  find  Lord  Bedford  alone  I  will  put  him  on  his 
guard,"  thought  Carl.  "I  shall  spoil  Mr.  Stuyvesant's 
plans." 

After  breakfast  Carl  prepared  to  go  down  to  the  falls. 

On  the  way  he  overtook  Lord  Bedford  walking  in  the 
same  direction,  and,  as  it  happened,  without  a  companion. 
Carl  quickened  his  pace,  and,  as  he  caught  up  with  him,  he 
raised  his  hat,  and  said :    "Lord  Bedford,  I  believe." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Englishman,  inquiringly. 

"I  must  apologize  for  addressing  a  stranger,  but  I  want 
to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  a  young  man  whom  I 
saw  walking  with  you  on  the  piazza." 

"Is  he — what  do  you  know  of  him?"  asked  Lord  Bed- 
ford, laying  aside  his  air  of  indifference. 

"I  know  that  he  is  an  adventurer  and  a  thief.  I  made 
Ills  acquaintance  on  a  Hudson  River  steamer,  and  he 
walked  off  with  my  valise  and  a  small  sum  of  money." 

"Is  this  true  ?"  asked  the  Englishman,  in  amazement. 

"Quite  true.  He  is  wearing  one  of  my  neckties  at  this 
moment." 

"The  confounded  cad  T  ejaculated  the  Engfishman,  an- 
grily.   "I  suppose  he  intended  to  rob  me." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  That  is  why  I  ventured  to  put 
you  on  your  guard." 

"I  am  A  thousand  times  obliged  to  you.    Why.  the  fel- 
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low  told  me  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  m  Nevf 
York." 

"If  he  does,  he  doesn't  do  much  credit  to  the  family." 

"Quite  true!  Why,  he  was  praising  everything  Ei^ 
lish.    He  evidently  wanted  to  gain  my  confidence." 

"May  I  ask  where  you  met  him  ?'*  asked  Carl. 

"On  the  train.  He  offered  me  a  light.  Before  I  knew  it 
he  was  chatting  familiarly  with  me.  But  his  game  is 
spoiled.  I  will  let  him  know  that  I  see  through  him  and 
his  designs." 

"Then  my  object  is  accomplished,"  said  Carl.  **Please 
excuse  my  want  of  ceremony."  He  turned  to  leave,  but 
Bedford  called  him  back. 

"If  you  are  going  to  the  falls,  remain  with  me,"  he 
said.    "We  shall  enjoy  it  better  in  company." 

"With  pleasure.  Let  me  introduce  myself  as  Carl  Craw- 
ford. I  am  traveling  on  business  and  don't  belong  to  one 
of  the  first  families." 

"I  see  you  will  suit  me,**  said  the  Englishman,  smiling. 

Just  then  up  came  Stuyvesant,  panting  and  breathless. 
"My  lord,"  he  said,  "I  lost  sight  of  you.  If  you  will  allow 
me  I  will  join  you." 

"Sir  1"  said  the  Englishman,  in  a  freezing  voice,  "I  have 
not  the  honor  of  knowing  you." 

Stuyvesant  was  overwhelmed. 

"I — I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,  my  lord,**  he  said. 

"Sir,  I  have  learned  your  character  from  this  young 
man." 

This  called  the  attention  of  Stuyvesant  to  Carl.  Ht 
Pushed  as  he  recognized  him. 
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"Mr.  Stuyvesant,"  said  Carl,  "I  must  trouble  you  to  re- 
turn the  valise  you  took  from  my  stateroom,  and  the 
pocketbook  which  you  borrowed.  My  name  is  Carl  Craw- 
ford, and  my  room  is  71." 

Stuyvesant  turned  away  abruptly.  He  left  the  vaiise  at 
tiie  desk,  but  Carl  never  recovered  his  money. 
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As  Carl  walked  back  from  the  falls  he  met  Mr.  Atwood, 
who  was  surprised  to  find  his  young  acquaintance  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  Lord  Bedford.  He  was  about  to  pass 
with  a  bow,  when  Carl,  who  was  good-natured,  said: 
"Won't  you  join  us,  Mr.  Atwood?  If  Lord  Bedford  will 
permit,  I  should  like  to  introduce  you." 

"Glad  to  know  any  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Crawford,"  said 
the  Englishman,  affably. 

"I  feel  honored  by  the  introduction,"  said  Atwood,  bow- 
ing profoundly. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  a  friend  of  Mr. — ah,  Mr.  Stuyve- 
sant,"  said  the  nobleman,  "the  person  I  was  talking  with 
this  morning.  Mr.  Crawford  tells  me  he  is  a — what  do 
you  call  it? — a  confidence  man." 

"I  have  no  acquaintance  with  him,  my  lord.  I  saw  him 
just  now  leaving  the  hotel.** 

"I  am  afraid  he  has  gone  away  with  my  valise  and 
money,"  said  Carl. 

"If  you  should  be  inconvenienced,  Mr.  Crawford,"  sa\4 
the  nobleman,  "my  purse  is  at  your  disposal." 

"Thank  you  very  much.   Lord   Bedford,"   said   Cari 
gratefully.    "I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  still  fairly  weU 
provided  with  money." 

"I  was  about  to  make  you  the  same  offer,  Mr.  Craw 
ford,"  said  Atwood. 
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"Thank  you!  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  even  if  I  am 
not  obliged  to  avail  myself  of  it." 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  Lord  Bedford  ordered  a  car- 
riage, and  invited  Atwood  and  Carl  to  accompany  him  on  a 
drive.  Mr.  Atwood  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  anticipated 
with  proud  satisfaction  telling  his  family  of  his  intimate 
friend.  Lord  Bedford,  of  England.  The  peer,  though 
rather  an  ordinary-looking  man,  seemed  to  him  a  model  of 
aristocratic  beauty.  It  was  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Atwood,  but  an  amiable  one,  and  is  shared  by  many  who 
live  under  republican  institutions. 

After  dinner  Carl  ielt  obliged  to  resume  his  journey. 
He  had  found  his  visit  to  Niagara  very  agreeable,  but  his 
was  a  business  and  not  a  pleasure  trip,  and  loyalty  to  his 
employer  required  him  to  cut  it^  short.  Lord  Bedford 
shook  his  hand  heartily  at  parting. 

"I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  Mr.  Crawford,"  he  said. 
**I  expect,  myself,  to  reach  Chicago  on  Saturday,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you  call  on  me  at  the  Palmer  House." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord;  I  will  certainly  inquire  for  you 
there." 

"He  b  a  very  good  fellow,  even  if  he  is  a  lord,"  thought 
Carl. 

Our  young  hero  was  a  thorough  American,  and  was  (Ks- 
posed  to  think  with  Robert  Burns,  that 

"The  rank  is  but  the  g^uinea  stamp; 
The  man'p  the  gold  for  a'  that!'* 

No  incident  worth  recording  befell  Carl  on  his  trip  tO 
Chicago.    /  ■       alesman  he  met  with  excellent  success,  and 
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Eurprised  Mr.  Jennings  by  the  size  of  his  orders.  He  was 
led,  on  reaching  Chicago,  to  register  at  the  Sherman 
House,  on  Clark  Street,  one  of  the  most  reliable  among 
the  many  homes  for  travelers  offered  by  the  great  Western 
metropolis. 

On  the  second  day  he  made  it  a  point  to  find  out  the 
store  of  John  French,  hoping  to  acquire  the  information 
desired  by  Miss  Norris. 

It  was  a  store  of  good  size,  and  apparently  well  stocked. 
Feeling  the  need  of  new  footgear,  Carl  entered  and  asked 
to  be  shown  some  shoes.  He  was  waited  upon  by  a  young 
clerk  named  Gray,  with  whom  he  struck  up  a  pleasant  ac- 
quaintance. 

"Do  you  live  in  Chicago?"  asked  Gray,  sociably. 

"No;  I  am  from  New  York  State.  I  am  here  on  busi- 
ness." 

"Staying  at  a  hotel?" 

"Yes,  at  the  Sherman.  If  you  are  at  leisure  this  evening 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  call  on  me.  I  am  a  stranger 
here,  and  likely  to  find  the  time  hang  heavy  on  my  hands." 

"I  shall  be  free  at  six  o'clock." 

"Then  come  to  supper  with  me." 

"Thank  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,"  answered  Gray, 
with  alacrity.  Living  as  he  did  at  a  cheap  boarding  house, 
the  prospect  of  a  supper  at  a  first-class  hotel  was  very  at- 
tractive. He  was  a  pleasant-faced  young  man  of  twenty, 
who  had  drifted  to  Chicago  from  his  country  home  in  In- 
diana, and  found  it  hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet  on 
a  salary  of  nine  dollars  a  week.  His  habits  were  good, 
his  manner  was  attractive  and  won  him  popularitv  with 
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^stomers,  and  with  patience  he  was  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  end. 

"I  wish  I  could  live  like  this  every  day/*  he  said,  as  he 
rose  from  a  luxurious  supper.  "At  present  my  finances 
Swon't  allow  me  to  board  at  the  Sherman." 

**Nor  would  mine,"  said  Carl;  "but  I  am  allowed  to 
spend  money  more  freely  when  I  am  traveling." 

"Are  you  acquainted  in  New  York?"  asked  Gray. 

"I  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  in  the  city,"  answered 
Carl. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  get  a  position  there." 

"Are  you  not  satisfied  with  your  present  place?" 

*'I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  long  keep  it." 

"Why  not  ?  Do  you  think  you  are  in  any  danger  of  be- 
ing discharged  ?" 

"It  is  not  that.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  French  will  be  obliged 
to  give  up  business." 

"Why  ?"  asked  Carl,  with  keen  interest. 

"I  have  reason  to  think  he  is  embarrassed.  I  know  that 
he  has  a  good  many  bills  out,  some  of  which  have  been 
running  a  long  time.  If  any  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  he  may  have  to  suspend." 

Carl  felt  that  he  was  obtaining  important  information. 
If  Mr.  French  were  in  such  a  condition  Miss  Norris  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  lose  her  money  if  she  advanced  it. 

"To  what  do  you  attribute  Mr.  French's  embarrass- 
tnent  ?"  he  asked. 

"He  lives  expensively  in  a  handsome  house  near  Lincoln 
Park,  and  draws  heavily  upon  the  business  for  his  living 
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(expenses.  I  think  that  explains  it.  I  only  wonder  that 
be  has  been  able  to  hold  out  so  long." 

"Perhaps  if  he  were  assisted  he  would  be  able  to  keep 
bis  head  above  water." 

"He  would  need  a  good  deal  of  assistance.  You  see 
that  my  place  isn't  very  secure,  and  I  shall  soon  need  to  be 
looking  up  another." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  need  to  inquire  any  farther/* 
thought  Carl.  "It  seems  to  me  Miss  Norris  had  better 
keep  her  money." 

Before  he  retired  he  indited  the  following  letter  to  his 
Albany  employer : 

"Miss  Rachel  Norris. 

"Dear  Madam  :  I  have  attended  to  your  commission, 
and  have  to  report  that  Mr.  French  appears  to  be  involved 
in  business  embarrassments,  and  in  great  danger  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  loan  he  asks  of  you  would  no  doubt  be  of  serv- 
ice, but  probably  would  not  long  delay  the  crash.  If  you 
:wish  to  assist  him,  it  would  be  better  to  allow  him  to  fail, 
and  then  advance  him  the  money  to  put  him  on  his  feet.  I 
am  told  that  his  troubles  come  from  living  beyond  his 
means.  Yours  respectfully, 

"Carl  Crawford." 

By  return  of  mail  Carl  received  the  following  note : 

"My  Dear  Young  Friend:  Your  report  confirms  the 
confidence  I  reposed  in  you.  It  is  just  the  information  I 
desired.  I  shall  take  your  advice  and  refuse  the  loan. 
What  other  action  I  may  take  hereafter  I  cannot  tell. 
When  you  return,  should  you  stop  in  Albany,  please  call 
On  m"    If  unable  to  do  this,  write  me  from  Milford. 

"Your  friend,  Rachel  Norris." 
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Carl  was  detained  for  several  days  in  Chicago.  He 
chanced  to  meet  his  English  friend,  Lord  Bedford,  upon 
his  arrival,  and  the  nobleman,  on  learning  where  he  was 
staying,  also  registered  at  the  Sherman  House.  In  his 
company  Carl  took  a  drive  over  the  magnificent  boulevard 
which  is  the  pride  of  Chicago,  und  rose  several  degrees  in 
the  opinion  of  those  guests  who  noticed  his  intimacy  with 
the  English  guest. 

Carl  had  just  completed  his  Chicago  business  when,  on 
entering  the  hotel,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  neighbor  of 
his  father's — Cyrus  Robinson — a  prominent  business  man 
of  Edgewood  Center.  Carl  was  delighted,  for  he  had  not 
been  home,  or  seen  any  home  friends  for  over  a  year. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Robinson,"  he  said,  offering 
his  hand. 

"What!  Carl  Crawford!**  exclaimed  Robinson,  in 
amazement.  *'How  came  you  in  Chicago?  Your  father 
did  not  tell  me  you  were  here.** 

**He  does  not  know  of  it.  I  am  only  here  on  a  business 
visit.    Tell  me,  Mr.  Robinson,  how  is  my  father?" 

"I  think,  Carl,  that  he  is  not  at  all  well.  I  am  quite  sure 
he  misses  you,  and  I.  don't  believe  your  stepmother's  in- 
fluence over  him  is  beneficial.  Just  before  I  came  away 
I  heard  a  rumor  that  troubled  me.  It  is  believed  in  Edge- 
wood  that  she  is  trying  to  induce  your  father  to  make  a  wiB 
leaving  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  property  to  her  and  her  son.* 

"I  don't  care  so  much  for  that,  Mr.  Robinson,  as  for  my 
father's  health." 

**Carl,"  said  Robinson,  significantly,  "if  such  a  will  it 
made  J  donlt  Uliew  your  father  will  Uve  longj^ter  it." 
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**You  don't  mean  that?'*  said  Carl,  horror-struck. 

"I  think  Mrs.  Crawford,  by  artful  means,  will  worry 
your  father  to  death.  He  is  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
and  an  unscrupulous  woman  can  shorten  his  life  without 
laying  herself  open  to  the  law.** 

Carl's  face  grew  stem. 

"I  will  save  my  father,**  he  said,  **and  defeat  my  step* 
mother's  wicked  schemes.*' 

"I  pray  Heaven  you  can.   There  is  no  thne  to  be  lost.** 

"I  shall  lose  no  time,  yo«  may  be  sure.  I  shall  be  ^ 
Edgewood  within  a  ^e^"* 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MAKING    A     WILL. 

In  Edgewood  Center  events  moved  slowly.  In  C^ 
Crawford's  home  dullness  reigned  supreme.  He  had  been 
the  life  of  the  house,  and  his  absence,  though  welcome  to 
his  stepmother,  was  seriously  felt  by  his  father,  who  day  by 
day  became  thinner  and  weaker,  while  his  step  grew  list- 
less and  his  face  seldom  brightened  with  a  smile.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  Carl  at  home  again,  and  the  desire  became 
so  strong  that  he  finally  broached  the  subject. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  one  day  at  the  breakfast  table,  **I 
have  been  thinking  of  Carl  considerably  of  late." 

"Indeed  1"  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  coldly. 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  have  him  at  home  once  more.* 

Mrs.  Crawford  smiled  ominously. 

"He  is  better  off  where  he  is,"  she  said,  softly. 

"But  he  is  my  <Mily  son,  and  I  never  see  him,"  pleaded 
her  husband. 

"You  know  very  well,  Dr.  Crawford,"  rejoined  his  wife, 
"that  your  son  only  made  trouble  in  the  house  while  he 
was  here." 

"Yet  it  seems  hard  that  he  should  be  driven  from  his 
father's  home,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  stran- 
gers." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  his  being  driven  from 
home/'  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  tossing  her  head.    "H**  made 
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Imnself  disagreeaWe,  and,  not  being  able  to  have  his  own 
way,  he  took  French  leave." 

*'The  house  seems  very  lonely  without  him,**  went  oil 
Dr.  Crawford,  who  was  too  wise  to  get  into  an  argument 
with  his  wife. 

*'It  certainly  is  more  quiet.  As  for  company,  Peter  is 
still  here,  and  would  at  any  time  stay  with  you.** 

Peter  did  not  relish  this  suggestion,  and  did  not  in* 
dorse  it. 

"I  should  not  care  to  confine  him  to  the  house,"  said  Dr. 
Crawford,  as  his  glance  rested  on  the  plain  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  face  of  his  stepson. 

"I  suppose  I  need  not  speak  of  myself.  You  know  that 
you  can  always  call  upon  me.** 

If  Dr.  Crawford  had  been  warmly  attached  to  his  sec- 
ond wife,  this  proposal  would  have  cheered  him,  but  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  he  found  any  pleasure  in  her  so- 
ciety. There  was  a  feeling  of  almost  repulsion  which  he 
tried  to  conceal,  and  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  the  presence  of  his  wife  gave  him  rather  un- 
easiness than  comfort. 

"Carl  is  very  well  off  where  he  is,"  resumed  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford. "He  is  filling  a  business  position,  humble,  perhaps, 
but  still  one  that  gives  him  his  living  and  keeps  him  out  of 
mischief.  Let  well  enough  alone,  doctor,  and  don't  inter- 
rupt his  plans.** 

"I — I  may  be  foolish,**  said  the  doctor,  hesitating,  **but 
I  have  not  been  feeling  as  well  as  usual  lately,  and  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me  while  Carl  was  absent  I  should 
Jdic  very  unhappy.'* 
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Mrs.  Crawford  regarded  her  husband  with  uneasiness, 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  think  you  are  in  any  danger?" 
she  asked. 

**I  don't  know.  I  am  not  an  old  man,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  an  invalid.  My  father  died  when  he  was  only  a 
year  older  than  I  am  at  present." 

Mrs.  Crawford  drew  out  her  handkerchief,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wipe  her  tearless  eyes. 

"You  distress  me  beyond  measure  by  your  words,  my 
dear  husband.  How  can  I  think  of  your  death  without 
emotion  ?   What  should  I  do  without  you  ?" 

"My  dear,  you  must  expect  to  survive  me.  You  are 
younger  than  I,  and  much  stronger." 

"Besides,"  and  Mrs.  Crawford  made  an  artful  pause,  "I 
hardly  like  to  mention  it,  but  Peter  and  I  are  poor,  and  by, 
your  death  might  be  left  to  the  cold  mercies  of  the  world." 

"Surely  I  would  not  fail  to  provide  for  you." 

Mrs.  Crawford  shook  her  head. 

"I  am  sure  of  your  kind  intentions,  my  husband,"  she 
•aid,  "but  they  will  not  avail  unless  you  provide  for  me  ill 
your  will." 

"Yes,  it's  only  right  that  I  should  do  so.  As  soon  as  I 
ietl  equal  to  the  effort  I  will  draw  up  a  will." 

"I  hope  you  will,  for  I  should  not  care  to  be  dependent 
on  Carl,  who  does  not  like  me.  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  mercenary,  but  to  Peter  and  myself  this  is  of  vital  un- 
portance." 

"No,  I  don't  misjudge  you.    I  ought  to  have  thought  of 
itbefore." 
^    •*!  don't  care  so  much  about  myself,*'  said  Mrs.  Craw- 
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ford,  in  a  tone  of  self-sacrifice,  "but  I  should  not  like  to 
have  Peter  thrown  upon  the  world  without  means." 

"All  that  you  say  is  wise  and  reasonable,"  answered  her 
husband,  wearily.  "I  will  attend  to  the  matter  to-mor- 
row." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Crawford  came  into  her  husband's 
presence  with  a  sheet  of  legal  cap. 

"My  dear  husband,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  insinuating  tone, 
**I  wished  to  spare  you  trouble,  and  I  have  accordingly 
drawn  up  a  will  to  submit  to  you,  and  receive  your  signa» 
ture,  if  you  approve  it." 

Dr.  Crawford  looked  surprised. 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  write  a  will  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  used  in  my  days  of  poverty  to  copy  documents  for  a 
lawyer,"  she  replied.  "In  this  way  I  became  something 
of  a  lawyer  myself." 

"I  see.    Will  you  read  what  you  have  prepared  ?'* 

Mrs.  Crawford  read  the  document  in  her  hand.  It  pro- 
vided in  the  proper  legal  phraseology  for  an  equal  di- 
vision of  the  testator's  estate  between  the  widow  and  Carl. 

"I  didn't  know,  of  course,  what  provision  you  intended 
to  make  for  me,"  she  said,  meekly.  "Perhaps  you  do  not 
care  to  leave  me  half  the  estate." 

"Yes,  that  seems  only  fair.  You  do  not  mention  Peter, 
fl  ought  to  do  something  for  him.** 

"Your  kindness  touches  me,  my  dear  husband,  but  I 
shall  be  able  to  provide  for  him  out  of  my  liberal  bequest. 
I  do  not  wish  to  rob  your  son,  Carl.  I  admit  that  I  do 
not  like  him,  but  that  shall  not  hinder  me  from  being 
just" 
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Dr.  Crawford  was  pleased  with  this  unexpected  con- 
cession  from  his  wife.  He  felt  that  he  should  be  more  at 
ease  if  Carl's  future  was  assured. 

"Very  well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "I  approve 
of  the  will  as  you  have  drawn  it  up,  and  I  will  aflfix  my 
signature  at  once." 

"Then,  shall  I  send  for  two  of  the  neighbors  to  wit- 
ness it?" 

"It  Will  be  well." 

Two  near  neighbors  were  sent  for  and  witnessed  Dr. 
Crawford's  signature  to  the  will. 

There  was  a  strangely  triumphant  look  in, Mrs.  Craw- 
ford's eyes  as  she  took  the  document  after  it  had  been 
duly  executed. 

"You  will  let  me  keep  this,  doctor  ?"  she  asked.  "It  will 
be  important  for  your  son  as  well  as  myself,  that  it  should 
be  in  safe  hands." 

"Yes ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  I  rejoice  that  it 
is  oil  my  mind." 

"You  won't  think  me  mercenary,  my  dear  husband,  or  in- 
different to  your  life." 

"No;  why  should  I?'* 

"Then  I  am  satisfied." 

Mrs.  Crawford  took  the  will,  and  carrying  it  upstairs, 
opened  her  trunk,  removed  the  false  bottom,  and  deposited 
under  it  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Dr.  Paul  Craw- 
ford. 

"At  last !"  she  said  to  herself.  "I  am  secure,  and  have 
compassed  what  I  have  labored  for  so  long." 

Dr.  Crawford  had  not  noticed  that  the  will  to  which  he 
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aitixed  his  signature  was  not  the  same  that  had  been  read 
to  him.  Mrs.  Crawford  had  artfully  substituted  another 
paper  of  Kjuite  different  tenor.  By  the  will  actually  exe- 
cuted, the  entire  estate  was  left  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  who 
was  left  guardian  of  her  son  and  Carl,  and  authorized  to 
make  such  provision  for  each  as  she  might  deem  suitable. 
This,  of  course,  made  Carl  entirely  dependent  on  a  woman 
who  hated  him. 

"Now,  Dr.  Paul  Crawford,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford  to  her- 
self, with  a  cold  smile,  "you  may  die  as  soon  as  you  please. 
Peter  and  I  are  provided  for.  Your  father  died  when  a 
year  older  than  you  are  now,  you  tell  me.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  you  will  live  to  a  greater  age  than  he." 

She  called  the  next  day  on  the  family  physician,  and 
with  apparent  solicitude  asked  his  opinion  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's health. 

"He  is  all  I  have,"  she  said,  pathetically,  "all  except  my 
dear  Peter.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  his  chances  of 
continued  life." 

"Your  husband,"  replied  the  physician,  "has  one  weak 
organ.  It  is  his  heart.  He  may  live  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  but  a  sudden  excitement  might  carry  him  off  in  a 
moment.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  him  is  to  keep  him 
tranquil  and  free  from  any  sudden  shock." 

Mrs.  Crawford  listened  attentively. 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  she  said,  "since  so  much  depends 
on  it." 

When  she  returned  home  it  was  with  a  settled  purpose 
io  her  heart. 
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PETER  LETS  OUT  A   SECRET. 

"Can  you  direct  me  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Crawford?*' 
asked  a  stranger. 

The  inquiry  was  addressed  to  Peter  Cook  in  front  of 
the  hotel  in  Edgewood  Center. 

"Yes,  sir ;  he  is  my  stepfather !" 

"Indeed  I  I  did  not  know  that  my  old  friend  was  mar- 
ried again.    You  say  you  are  his  stepson?" 

"Yes,  sir." 
*  "He  has  an  own  son,  about  your  age,  I  should  judge." 

"That's  Carl !  he  is  a  little  older  than  me." 

"Is  he  at  home?" 

"No,"  answered  Peter,  pursing  up  his  lips. 

"Is  he  absent  at  boarding  school?" 

"No;  he's  left  home." 

"Indeed!"  ejaculated  the  stranger,  in  surprise.  "How 
is  that?" 

"He  was  awfully  hard  to  get  along  with,  and  didn't 
treat  mother  with  any  respect.  He  wanted  to  have  his.  own 
way,  and,  of  course,  ma  couldn't  stand  that." 

"I  see,"  returned  the  stranger,  and  he  eyed  Peter  curi- 
ously. "What  did  his  father  say  to  his  leaving  home?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  he  always  does  as  ma  wishes." 
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"Was  Carl  willing  to  leave  home?" 
"Yes ;  he  said  he  would  rather  go  than  obey  ma." 
**I  suppose  he  receives  an  allowance  from  his  father  ?" 
"No ;  he  wanted  one,  but  ma  put  her  foot  down  and  said 
he  shouldn't  have  one." 

"Your  mother  seems  to  be  a  woman  of  considerable  firm- 
ness." 

"You  bet,  she's  firm.  She  don't  allow  no  boy  to  boss 
her." 

"Really,  this  boy  is  a  curiosity,"  said  Reuben  Ashcroft 
to  himself.  "He  doesn't  excel  in  the  amiable  and  attractive 
qualities.  He  has  a  sort  of  brutal  frankness  which  can't 
keep  a  secret." 

"How  did  you  and  Carl  get  along  together  ?"  he  asked, 
aloud. 

"We  didn't  get  along  at  all.  He  wanted  to  boss  me, 
and  ma  and  I  wouldn't  have  it." 

"So  the  upshot  was  that  he  had  to  leave  the  house  and 
you  remained?"      -, 

"Yes,  that's  the  way  of  it,"  said  Peter,  laughing. 

"And  Carl  was  actually  sent  out  to  earn  his  own  living 
without  help  of  any  kind  from  his  father?" 

"Yes." 

"What  is  he  doing?"  asked  Ashcroft,  in  some  excite- 
ment. "Good  heavens!  he  may  have  suffered  from 
hunger." 

''Are  you  a  friend  of  his?"  asked  Peter,  sharply. 

**!  am  a  friend  of  anyone  who  requires  a  friend.**  *         ^ 
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"Carl  is  getting  along  well  enough.  He  is  at  work  in 
eome  factory  in  Milford,  and  gets  a  living." 

"Hasn't  he  been  back  since  he  first  left  home?** 

"No." 

**How  long  ago  is  that  ?'* 

"  'Bout  a  year,"  answered  Peter,  carelessly. 

"How  is  Dr.  Crawford?    Is  he  in  good  health?'* 

"He  ain't  very  well.  Ma  told  me  the  other  day  she 
^didn't  think  he  would  live  long.  She  got  him  to  make  a 
twill  the  other  day."  ^ 

"Why,  this  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy !"  thought  Ashcroft. 
^"I'd  give  something  to  see  that  will." 

"I  suppose  he  will  provide  for  you  and  your  mother 
handsomely  ?" 

"Yes ;  ma  said  she  was  to  have  control  of  the  property. 
I  guess  Carl  will  have  to  stand  round  if  he  expects  any 
lavors." 

"It  is  evident  this  boy  can't  keep  a  secret,"  thought  Ash- 
croft. "All  the  better  for  me.  I  hope  I  am  in  time  to  de- 
feat this  woman's  schemes." 

"There's  the  house,"  said  Peter,  pointing  it  out, 

"Do  you  think  Dr.  Crawford  is  at  home?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  doesn't  go  out  much.  Ma  is  away  this 
afternoon.    She's  at  the  sewing  circle,  I  think." 

"Thank  you  for  serving  as  my  guide,"  said  Ashcroft. 
"There's  a  little  acknowledgment  which  I  hope  will  be 
of  service  to  you." 

He  offered  a  half  dollar  to  Peter,  who  accepted  k  joy- 
fully and  was  profuse  in  his  thanks. 
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"Now,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  doctor  that 
an  old  friend  wishes  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  still  further 
obliged." 

"Just  follow  me,  then,"  said  Peter,  and  he  led  the  way 
into  the  sitting  room. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD  IS  TAKEN  TO  TASK. 

After  the  first  greetings,  Reuben  Ashcroft  noticed  with 
pain  the  fragile  look  of  his  friend. 

"Are  you  well  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  not  very  strong,"  said  Dr.  Crawford,  smiling 
faintly,  "but  Mrs.  Crawford  takes  good  care  of  me." 

"And  Carl,  too — he  is  no  doubt  a  comfort  to  you?" 

Dr.  Crawford  flushed  painfully. 

"Carl  has  been  away  from  home  for  a  year,"  he  said, 
with  an  effort. 

"That  is  strange — your  own  son,  too!  Is  there  any- 
thing unpleasant?  You  may  confide  in  me,  as  I  am  the 
cousin  of  Carl's  mother." 

"The  fact  is,  Carl  and  Mrs.  Crawford  didn't  hit  it  oflf 
very  well." 

"And  you  took  sides  against  your  own  son,"  said  Ash- 
croft, indignantly. 

"I  begin  to  think  I  was  wrong,  Reuben.  You  don't 
know  how  I  have  missed  the  boy." 

"Yet  you  sent  him  out  into  the  world  without  a  penny.** 

"How  do  you  know  that  ?"  asked  Dr.  Crawford,  quickly. 

"I  had  a  little  conversation  with  your  stepson  as  I  came 
to  the  house.  He  spoke  very  frankly  and  unreservedly 
about  family  affairs.  He  says  you  do  whatever  his  mother 
tells  you." 

Dr.  Cfwford  looked  annoyed  and  blushed  with  shame. 
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"Did  he  say  that?"  he  asked. 

"Yes";  he  said  his  mother  would  not  allow  you  to  help 
arl." 

"He — ^misunderstood." 

"Paul,  I  fear  he  understands  the  case  only  too  well.  I 
don't  want  to  pain  you,  but  your  wife  is  counting  on  your 
speedy  death." 

"I  told  her  I  didn't  think  I  should  live  long" 

"And  she  got  you  to  make  a  will  ?" 

"Yes ;  did  Peter  tell  you  that?" 

"He  said  his  mother  was  to  have  control  of  the  property, 
and  Carl  would  get  nothing  if  he  didn't  act  so  as  to 
please  her." 

"There  is  some  mistake  here.  By  my  will — made  yes- 
terday— Carl  is  to  have  an  equal  share,  and  nothing  is 
said  about  his  being  dependent  on  anyone." 

"Who  drew  up  the  wUl?" 

"Mrs.  Crawford." 

"Did  you  read  it?" 

"Yes." 

Ashcroft  looked  puzzled. 

"I  should  like  to  read  the  will  myself,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause.    "Where  is  it  now?" 

"Mrs.  Crawford  has  charge  of  it." 

Reuben  Ashcroft  remained  silent,  but  his  mind  was 
busy. 

"That  woman  is  a  genius  of  craft,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"My  poor  friend  is  but  a  child  in  her  hands,  I  did  not 
know  Paul  would  be  so  pitiably  weak." 
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"How  do  you  happen  to  be  here  in  Edgewood,  Reuben?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"I  had  a  little  errand  in  the  next  town,  and  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  visiting  you." 

"You  can  stay  a  day  or  two,  can  you  not?" 

"I  will,  though  I  had  not  expected  to  do  so." 

"Mrs.  Crawford  is  away  this  afternoon.  She  will  be 
back  presently,  and  then  I  will  introduce  you." 

At  five  o'clock  Mrs.  Crawford  returned,  and  her  hus- 
band introduced  her  to  his  friend. 

Ashcroft  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  searchingly. 

"Her  face  looks  strangely  familiar,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Where  can  I  have  seen  her  ?" 

Mrs.  Crawford,  like  all  persons  who  have  a  secret  to 
conceal,  was  distrustful  of  strangers.  She  took  an  in- 
stant dislike  to  Reuben  Ashcroft,  and  her  greeting  was  ex- 
ceedingly cold. 

"I  have  invited  Mr.  Ashcroft  to  make  me  a  visit  of 
two  or  three  days,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband.  "He  is 
a  cousin  to  Carl's  mother." 

Mrs.  Crawford  made  no  response,  but  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  carpet.  She  could  not  have  shown  more 
plainly  that  the  invitation  was  not  approved  by  her. 

"Madam  does  not  want  me  here,"  thought  Ashcroft,  as 
he  fixed  his  gaze  once  more  upon  his  friend's  wife.  Again 
the  face  looked  familiar,  but  he  could  not  place  it. 

"Have  I  not  seen  you  before,  Mrs.  Crawford  ?"  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

'I  don't  remember  you,"  she  answered,  slowly.    "Prob- 
ably  I  resemble  some  one  you  have  met." 
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"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Ashcroft,  but  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  conviction  that  somewhere  and  some  time  in 
the  past  he  had  met  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  under  circum- 
stances that  had  fixed  her  countenance  in  his  memory. 

After  supper  Dr.  Crawford  said :  "My  dear,  I  have 
told  our  guest  that  I  had,  as  a  prudential  measure,  made 
my  will.  I  wish  you  would  get  it,  and  let  me  read  it  to 
him." 

Mrs.  Crawford  looked  startled  and  annoyed. 

"Couldn't  you  tell  him  the  provisions  of  it  ?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  show  him  the  document." 

She  turned  and  went  upstairs.  She  was  absent  at  least 
len  minutes.    When  she  returned  she  was  empty-handed. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,"  she  remarked,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
"that  I  have  laid  away  the  will  so  carefully  that  I  can't 
find  it." 

Ashcroft  fixed  a  searching  look  upon  her,  that  evidently 
annoyed  her. 

"I  may  be  able  to  find  it  to-morrow,"  she  resumed. 

"I  think  you  told  me,  Paul,"  said  Ashcroft,  turning  to 
Dr.  Crawford,  "that  by  the  will  your  estate  is  divided 
equally  between  Carl  and  Mrs.  Crawford." 

"Yes." 

"And  nothing  is  said  of  any  guardianship  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Crawford?" 

"No;  I  think  it  would  be  better,  Ashcroft,  that  you 
should  be  Carl's  guardian.  A  man  can  study  his  interests 
•nd  control  him  better." 

"I  will  accept  the  trust,"  said  Ashcroft,  "though  I  hope 
it  may  be  many  years  before  the  necessity  arises." 
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Mrs.  Crawford  bit  her  lips,  and  darted  an  angry  glance 
at  the  two  friends.  She  foresaw  that  her  plans  were  threat- 
ened with  failure. 

The  two  men  chatted  throughout  the  evening,  and  Dr. 
Crawford  had  never  of  late  seemed  happier.  It  gave  him 
new  life  and  raised  his  spirits  to  chat  over  old  times  with 
his  early  friend. 
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A     MAN     OF    ENERGY. 

The  next  morning  Ashcroft  said  to  his  host :  "Paul,  let 
tts  take  a  walk  to  the  village." 

Dr.  Crawford  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out  with  his 
friend. 

"Now,  Paul,"  said  Ashcroft,  when  they  were  some  rods 
distant  from  the  house,  "is  there  a  lawyer  in  Edge  wood?" 

"Certainly,  and  a  good  one." 

"Did  he  indite  your  will?" 

"No;  Mrs.  Crawford  wrote  it  out.  She  was  at  one 
time  copyist  for  a  lawyer." 

"Take  my  advice  and  have  another  drawn  up  to-day 
without  mentioning  the  matter  to  her.  She  admits  having 
mislaid  the  one  made  yesterday." 

"It  may  be  a  good  idea." 

"Certainly,  it  is  a  prudent  precaution.  Then  you  will 
be  sure  that  all  is  safe.  I  have,  myself,  executed  a  dupli- 
cate will.  One  I  keep,  the  other  I  have  deposited  with 
my  lawyer." 

Ashcroft  was  a  man  of  energy.  He  saw  that  Dr.  Craw- 
ford, who  was  of  a  weak,  vacillating  temper,  executed  the 
will.  He  and  another  witnessed  it,  and  the  document 
was  left  with  the  lawyer. 

"You  think  I  had  better  not  mention  the  matter  to  Mrs. 
Crawford?"  he  said. 
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**B^  no  means— she  might  think  it  was  a  reflection  upon 
her  for  carelessly  mislaying  the  first." 

"True,"  and  the  doctor,  who  was  fond  of  peace,  con- 
sented to  his  friend's  plan. 

"By  the  way,"  asked  Ashcroft,  "who  was  your  wife— 
what  was  her  name,  I  mean — ^before  her  second  mar* 
riage  ?" 

"She  was  a  Mrs.  Cook.* 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Ashcroft,  and  his  face  lighted  up  with 
surprise  and  intelligence. 

"What  do  you  see?"  inquired  Dr.  Crawford. 

"I  thought  your  wife's  face  was  familiar.  I  met  her 
once  when  she  was  Mrs.  Cook." 

**You  knew  her,  then  ?" 

"No,  I  never  exchanged  a  word  with  her  till  I  met  her 
under  this  roof. 

"How  can  I  tell  him  that  I  first  saw  her  when  a  visitor 
to  the  penitentiary  among  the  female  prisoners  ?"  Ashcroft 
asked  himself.  "My  poor  friend  would  sink  with  morti- 
fication." 

They  were  sitting  in  friendly  chat  after  their  return 
from  their  walk,  when  Mrs.  Crawford  burst  into  the  room 
in  evident  excitement. 

"Husband,"  she  cried,  "Peter  has  brought  home  a  terri- 
ble report.  He  has  heard  from  a  person  who  has  just  come 
^xom  Mil  ford  that  Carl  has  been  run  over  on  the  railroad 
and  instantly  killed!" 

Dr.  Crawford  turned  pale,  his  features  worked  con- 
vulsively, and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  as  he  sank  hack 
in  his  chdr,  his  face  as  pale  as  the  dead. 
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"Woman!**  said  Ashcroft,  sternly,  "I  believe  you  hav« 
lolled  your  husband  1" 

*'Oh,  don't  say  that!  How  could  I  be  so  imprudent?** 
caid  Mrs.  Crawford,  clasping  her  hands,  and  counterfeiting 
distress. 

Ashcroft  set  himself  at  once  to  save  his  friend  from  the 
result  of  the  shock. 

"Leave  the  room  1"  he  said,  sternly,  to  Mrs.  Crawford. 

"Why  should  I?    I  am  his  wife." 

"And  have  sought  to  be  his  murderer.  You  know  that 
be  has  heart  disease.  Mrs. — Cook,  I  laiow  more  about 
you  than  you  suppose. 

Mrs.  Crawford's  color  receded. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said.  She  had  scarcely 
reached  the  door,  when  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  out- 
side and  Carl  dashed  into  the  room,  nearly  upsetting  his 
stepmother. 

"You  here?"  she  said,  frigidly. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  father  ?"  asked  CarL 

"Are  you  Carl?**  said  Ashcroft,  quickly. 

"Yes.'* 

"Your  father  has  had  a  shock.  I  think  I  can  soon  bring 
liim  to." 

A  few  minutes  later  Dr.  Crawford  opened  his  eyes. 

"Are  you  feeling  better,  Paul?"  asked  Ashcroft,  anx- 
iously. 

"Didn't  I  hear  something  about  Caif — something  ter- 
^ble?*' 

"Carl  is  alive  and  well/*  said  ht«  soothJv^'  j- 
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"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  asked  Dr.  Crawford,  in  ex- 
citement. 

"Yes,  I  have  the  best  evidence  of  it.  Here  is  Cart 
himself." 

Carl  came  forward  and  was  clasped  in  his  father's  arms. 

"Thank  Heaven,  you  are  alive,"  he  said. 

"Why  should  I  not  be?"  asked  Carl,  bewildered,  turning 
to  Ashcroft. 

"Your  stepmother  had  the — let  me  say  imprudence,  to 
tell  your  father  that  you  had  been  killed  on  the  railroad.** 

"Where  could  she  have  heard  such  a  report?** 

"I  am  not  sure  that  she  heard  it  at  all,"  said  Ashcroft,  in 
a  low  voice.  "She  knew  that  your  father  had  heart 
disease." 
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CONCLUSION, 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Crawford  re-entered  the  room. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  she  demanded,  coolly,  of 
Carl. 

"I  came  here  because  this  is  my  father's  house,  madam." 

"You  have  behaved  badly  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford. 
"You  have  defied  my  authority,  and  brought  sorrow  and 
distress  to  your  good  father.  I  thought  you  would  have 
the  good  sense  to  stay  away." 

"Do  you  indorse  this,  father?"  asked  Carl,  turning  to 
Dr.  Crawford. 

*'No  I"  answered  his  father,  with  unwonted  energy.  "My 
house  will  always  be  your  home." 

"You  seem  to  have  changed  your  mind.  Dr.  Crawford," 
sneered  his  wife. 

"Where  did  you  pick  up  the  report  of  Carl's  being  killed 
(m  the  railroad?"  asked  the  doctor,  sternly. 

"Peter  heard  it  in  the  village,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford, 
carelessly. 

"Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  sudden  news  might  injure 
your  husband  ?"  asked  Ashcroft. 

"I  spoke  too  impulsively.  I  realize  too  late  my  impru- 
dence," said  Mrs.  Crawford,  coolly.  "Have  you  tost 
your  place?"  she  asked,  addressing  Carl. 

"No.    I  have  just  returned  from  Chicago." 

His  stepmother  looked  surprised. 
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"We  have  had  a  quiet  time  since  you  left  us,"  sne  sai6. 
"If  you  value  your  father's  health  and  peace  of  mind,  you 
will  not  remain  here." 

"Is  my  presence  also  unwelcome?"  asked  Ashcroft. 

"You  have  not  treated  me  with  respect,"  replied  Mrs. 
Crawford.  "If  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  understand 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  will  be  wise  for  you  to  take 
your  departure." 

"Leaving  my  old  friend  to  your  care?" 

"Yes,  that  will  be  best." 

"Mr.  Ashcroft,  can  I  have  a  few  minutes*  conversa- 
tion with  you?"  asked  Carl. 

"Certainly." 

They  left  the  room  together,  followed  by  an  uneasy  and 
suspicious  glance  from  Mrs.  Crawford. 

Carl  hurriedly  communicated  to  his  father's  friend  what 
he  had  learned  about  his  stepmother. 

"Mr.  Cook,  Peter's  father,  is  just  outside,"  he  said. 
"Shall  I  call  him  in?" 

"I  think  we  had  better  do  so,  but  arrange  that  the  in- 
terview shall  take  place  without  your  father's  knowledge. 
He  must  not  be  excited.  Call  him  in,  and  then  summon 
your  stepmother." 

"Mrs.  Crawford,"  said  Carl,  re-entering  his  father's 
foom,  "Mr.  Ashcroft  would  like  to  have  a  few  words  with 
you.    Can  you  come  out?" 

She  followed  Carl  uneasily. 

"What  is  it  you  want  with  me,  sir  ?"  she  asked,  frigidly. 

"Let  me  introduce  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours." 
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Mr.  Cook,  whom  Mrs.  Crawford  had  not  at  first  ob- 
served, came  forward.    She  drew  back  in  dismay. 

"It  is  some  time  since  we  met,  Lucy,"  said  Cook, 
quietly. 

"Do  you  come  here  to  make  trouble?"  she  muttered, 
hoarsely. 

"I  come  to  ask  for  the  property  you  took,  during  my 
absence  in  California,"  he  said.  "I  don't  care  to  have 
you  return  to  me " 

"I  obtained  a  divorce.** 

"Precisely ;  I  don't  care  to  annul  it.  I  am  thankful  that 
you  are  no  longer  my  wife." 

"I — I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Don't  go  near  my 
present  husband.  He  is  in  poor  health,  and  cannot  bear 
a  shock." 

"Mrs.  Crawford,"  said  Ashcroft,  gravely,  "if  you  have 
any  idea  of  remaining  here,  in  this  house,  give  it  up.  I 
shall  see  that  your  husband's  eyes  are  opened  to  your 
real  character." 

"Sir,  you  heard  this  man  say  that  he  has  no  claim 
upon  me." 

"That  may  be,  but  I  cannot  permit  my  friend  to  harbor  a 
wr-nan  whose  record  is  as  bad  as  yours." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  demanded,  defiantly. 

"I  mean  that  you  have  served  a  term  in  prison  for  lar- 
ceny." 

"It  is  false!"  she  said,  with  trembling  lips. 

"It  is  true.  I  visited  the  prison  during  your  term  of 
confinement  and  saw  you  there." 

"I,  too,  can  certify  to  it/'  said  Cook,    "I  learned  it  t-^o 
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years  aftei  my  marriage.  You  will  understand  why  I  am 
glad  of  the  divorce." 

Mrs.  Crawford  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She  realized 
that  the  battle  was  lost. 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "I  am  defeated.  I 
thought  my  secret  was  safe,  but  I  was  mistaken.  What 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  me?** 

"I  will  tell  you  this  evening/*  said  Ashcroft.  "One 
thing  I  can  say  now — you  must  not  expect  to  remain  in 
this  house." 

"I  no  longer  care  to  do  so." 

A  conference  was  held  during  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Craw- 
ford being  told  as  much  as  was  essential.  It  was  arranged 
that  Mrs.  Crawford  should  have  an  allowance  of  four 
hundred  dollars  for  herself  and  Peter  if  she  would  leave 
the  house  quietly,  and  never  again  annoy  her  husband. 
Mr.  Cook  offered  to  take  Peter,  but  the  latter  preferred 
to  remain  with  his  mother.  A  private  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  Dr.  Crawford  made  up  to  Mr.  Cook  one- 
half  of  the  sum  stolen  from  him  by  his  wife,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Ashcroft,  employment  was  found  for  him. 
He  is  no  longer  a  tramp,  but  a  man  held  in  respect,  and 
moderately  prosperous. 

Carl  is  still  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jennings,  and  his  father 
has  removed  to  Milford,  wheie  he  and  his  son  can  live 
together.  Next  September,  on  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
Carl  will  be  admitted  to  a  junior  partnership  in  the  busi- 
ness, his  father  furnishing  the  necessary  capital.  Carl's 
stepmother  is  in  Chicago,  and  her  allowance  is  paid  to 
her  quarterly  through  a  Chicago  bank.     She  has   .on- 
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eiderable  trouble  with  Peter,  who  has  become  less  sub- 
missive as  he  grows  older,  and  is  unwilling  to  settle  down 
to  steady  work.    His  prospects  do  not  look  very  bright. 

Mr.  Jennings  and  Hannah  are  as  much  attached  as  ever 
to  Carl,  and  it  is  quite  likely  the  manufacturer  will  make 
him  his  heir.  Happy  in  the  society  of  his  son,  Dr.  Craw 
ford  is  likely  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  in  spite  of  hit 
weakness  and  tendency  to  heart  disease,  ior  happiness  it 
a  great  aid  to  longevity. 

THE  SNOU 
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UNDOR'S  COTTAGE. 

A  WBSaUJST  TO  "  TBB  DOMAIN  OF  ABHHSUL* 


DuRiNo  a  pedestrian  tour  last  summer,  through  one  or  tw9 
of  the  river  counties  of  New  York,  I  found  myself,  as  the  day 
declined,  somewhat  embarrassed  about  the  road  1  was  pursu* 
ing.  The  land  undulated  very  remarkably  ;  and  my  path,  fof 
the  last  hour,  had  wound  about  and  about  so  confusedly,  in 
its  effort  to  keep  in  the  valleys,  that  I  no  longer  knew  in 

what  direction  lay  the  sweet  village  of  B ,  where  I  had 

determined  to  stop  for  the  night  The  sun  had  scarcely  shone 
' — strictly  speaking — during  the  day,  which,  nevertheless,  had 
been  unpleasantly  warm.  A  smoky  mist,  resembling  that  of 
the  Indian  summer,  enveloped  all  things,  and,  of  course,  added 
to  my  uncertainty.  Not  that  I  cared  much  about  the  matter. 
If  I  did  not  hit  upon  the  village  before*  sunset,  or  even  before 
dark,  it  was  more  than  possible  that  a  Uttle  Dutch  farmhouse^ 
or  something  of  that  kind,  would  soon  make  its  appearance^ 
although,  in  fact,  the  neighborhood  (perhaps  on  account  of 
being  more  picturesque  than  fertile)  was  very  sparsely  inhab- 
ited. At  all  events,  with  my  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  and  my 
hound  as  a  sentry,  a  bivouac  in  the  open  air  was  just  the  thing 
which  would  have  amused  me.  I  sauntered  on,  therefore, 
quite  at  ease — Ponto  taking  charge  of  my  gun — until  at  length, 
just  as  I  had  begun  to  consider  whether  the  numerous  httle 
glades  that  led  hither  and  thither  were  intended  to  be  paths 
at  all,  I  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  most  promising  of  them 
into  an  unquestionable  carriage-track.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  ii  The  traces  of  light  wheels  were  evident ;  and 
although  the  tall  shrubberies  and  overgrown  undergrowth 
met  ov&rhesA-  ''^here  was  no  obstructioiv  wh«i-»«'*»  '^elow,  even 
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to  the  passage  of  a  Virginian  mountain  wagon — the  most  as« 
piring  vehicle,  I  take  it,  of  its  kind.  The  road,  however,  ex« 
Cept  in  being  open  through  the  wood — if  wood  be  not  too 
weighty  a  name  for  such  an  assemblage  of  light  trees — and 
except  in  the  particular  of  evident  wheel-tracks — bore  no  re- 
semblance to  any  road  I  had  before  seen.  The  tracks  of  which 
I  speak  were  but  faintly  perceptible — having  been  impressed 
upon  the  firm  yet  pleasantly  moist  surface  of  what  looked 
more  like  green  Genoese  velvet  than  anything  else.  It  was 
grass,  clearly — but  grass  such  as  we  seldom  see  out  of  Eng- 
land— so  short,  so  thick,  so  even,  and  so  vivid  in  color.  Not 
a  single  impediment  lay  in  the  wheel-route — not  even  a  chip 
or  dead  twig.  The  stones  that  once  obstructed  the  way  had 
been  carefully  placed — not  thrown — along  the  sides  of  the 
lane,  so  as  to  define  its  boundaries  at  bottom  with  a  kind  of 
half-precise,  half  negligent,  and  wholly  picturesque  definition. 
Clumps  of  wild  flowers  grew  everywhere,  luxuriantly,  in  the 
intei-spaces. 

What  to  make  of  all  this,  of  course  I  knew  not  Here  was 
art  undoubtedly — that  did  not  surprise  me — all  roads,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  are  works  of  art  ;  nor  can  I  say  that  there  was 
much  to  wonder  at  in  the  mere  excess  of  art  manifested  ;  aU 
that  seemed  to  have  been  done,  might  have  been  done  here — 
with  such  natural  "  capabilities  "  (as  they  have  it  in  the  books 
on  Landscape  Gardening) — with  very  little  labor  and  ex- 
pense. No  ;  it  was  not  the  amount  but  the  character  of  the 
art  which  caused  me  to  take  a  seat  on  one  of  the  blossomy 
stones  and  gaze  up  and  down  this  fairy-like  avenue  for  hall 
an  hour  or  more  in  bewildered  admiration.  One  thing  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  the  longer  I  gazed  :  an  artist, 
and  one  with  the  most  scruptdous  eye  for  form,  had  superin- 
tended all  these  arrangements.  The  greatest  care  had  been 
taken  to  preserve  a  due  medium  between  the  neat  and  grace- 
ful on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pittoresque,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  ItaUan  term,  on  the  other.  There  were  few  straight,  and 
no  long  uninterrupted  lines.  The  same  effect  of  curvature  or 
of  color,  appeared  twice,  usually,  but  not  oftener,  at  any  one 
point  of  view.  Everywhere  was  variety  in  uniformity.  It  was  a 
piece  of  "  composition,"  in  which  the  most  fastidiously  critical 
taste  could  scarcely  have  suggested  an  emendation. 

I  had  turned  to  the  right  as  I  entered  this  road,  and  now, 
arising,  I  continued  in  the  same  direction.  The  path  was  so 
BerperstiiQ,  th?t  at  no  moment  could  I  trac«  its  course  fof 
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more  than  two  or  three  paces  in  advance.  Its  cnaxacter  did 
not  undergo  any  material  change. 

Presently  the  murmur  of  water  fell  gently  upon  my  eaii 
and  in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  as  I  turned  with  the  road 
somewhat  more  abruptly  than  hitherto,  I  became  aware  that 
a  building  of  some  kind  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  decUvity 
just  before  me.  I  could  see  nothing  distinctly  on  account  of 
the  mist  which  occupied  all  the  little  valley  below.  A  gentle 
breeze,  however,  now  arose,  as  the  sun  was  about  descending ; 
and  while  I  remained  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  slope,  tho 
fog  gradually  became  dissipated  into  wreaths,  and  so  floated 
over  the  scene. 

As  it  came  fully  into  view — thus  gradually  as  I  describe  ii 
—piece  by  piece,  here  a  tree,  there  a  glimpse  of  water,  and 
here  again  the  summit  of  a  chimney,  I  could  scarcely  help 
fencying  that  the  whole  was  one  of  the  ingenious  illusions 
sometimes  exhibited  under  the  name  of  "vanishing  pict- 
ures." 

By  the  time,  however,  that  the  fog  had  thoroughly  disap- 
peared, the  sun  had  made  its  way  dowTi  behind  the  gentle 
hills,  and  thence,  as  if  with  a  shght  chassez  to  the  south,  had 
come  again  fully  into  sight ;  glaiing  with  a  pvirplish  lustre 
through  a  chasm  that  entered  the  valley  from  the  west.  Sud- 
denly, therefore — and  as  if  by  the  hand  of  magic — this  whole 
valley  and  everything  in  it  became  brilHantly  visible. 

The  first  coup  d'ceil,  as  the  sun  sUd  into  the  position  de- 
scribed, impressed  me  very  much  as  I  have  been  impressed 
when  a  boy  by  the  concluding  scene  of  some  well-arranged 
theatrical  spectacle  or  melodrama.  Not  even  the  monstrosity 
of  color  was  wanting ;  for  the  sunlight  came  out  through  the 
chasm,  tinted  all  orange  and  purple ;  while  the  vivid  green 
of  the  grass  in  the  vaUey  was  reflected  more  or  less  upon  all 
objects,  from  the  curtain  of  vapor  that  still  hvmg  overhead, 
as  if  loath  to  take  its  total  departure  from  a  scene  so  enchant* 
ingly  beautifuL 

The  Httle  vale  into  which  I  thus  peered  down  from  unde> 
the  fog-canopy,  could  not  have  been  more  than  four  hundred 
yards  long  ;  while  in  breadth  it  varied  from  fifty  to  one  htm- 
dred  and  fifty  or  perhaps  two  hundred.  It  was  most  naiTow 
at  its  northern  extremity,  opening  out  as  it  tended  south- 
wardly, but  with  no  very  precise  regularitj'.  The  widest  por- 
tion was  within  eighty  yards  of  the  southern  extreme.  The 
elopes  wbi'^h  encompassed  ib«  vale  could  not  f airly  be  called. 
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hills,  unless  at  their  northern  face.  Here  a  precipitous  Ieclg« 
of  granite  arose  to  a  height  of  some  ninety  feet ;  and,  as  1 
have  mentioned,  the  valley  at  this  point  was  not  more  than 
fifty  feet  wide  ;  but  as  the  visitor  proceeded  southwardly 
from  this  cliff,  he  found,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left, 
declivities  at  once  less  high,  less  precipitous,  and  less  rocky. 
All,  in  a  word,  sloped  and  softened  to  the  south  ;  and  yet  the 
whole  vale  was  engirdled  by  eminences,  more  or  less  high,  ex- 
cept at  two  points.  One  of  these  I  have  already  spoken  o£ 
It  lay  considerably  to  the  north  of  west,  and  was  where  the 
setting  sun  made  its  way,  as  I  have  before  described,  into  the 
amphitheatre,  through  a  cleanly  cut  natural  cleft  in  the  granite 
embankment ;  this  fissure  might  have  been  ten  yards  wide  at 
its  widest  point,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  it.  It  seemed 
to  lead  up,  like  a  natural  causeway,  into  the  recesses  of  unex^ 
plored  mountains  and  forests.  The  other  opening  was  di- 
rectly at  the  southern  end  of  the  vale.  Here,  generally,  the 
slopes  were  nothing  more  than  gentle  inclinations,  extending 
from  east  to  west  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  In  the 
middle  of  this  extent  was  a  depression,  level  with  the  ordi- 
nary floor  of  the  valley.  As  regards  vegetation,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  everything  else,  the  scene  softened  and  sloped  to 
the  south.  To  the  north — on  the  craggy  precipice — a  few 
paces  from  the  verge — upsprang  the  magnificent  tnmks  of 
numerous  hickories,  black  walnuts,  and  chestnuts,  inter- 
Bpersed  with  occasional  oak  ;  and  the  strong  lateral  branches 
thrown  out  by  the  walnuts  especially,  spread  far  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  Proceeding  southwardly,  the  explorer  saw,  at 
first,  the  same  class  of  trees,  but  less  and  less  lofty  and  Salva- 
torish  in  character  ;  then  he  saw  the  gentler  elm,  succeeded 
by  the  sassafrass  and  locust — these  again  by  the  softer  linden, 
red-bud,  catalpa,  and  maple — these  yet  again  by  still  more 
graceful  and  more  modest  varieties.  The  whole  face  of  the 
southern  decUvity  was  covered  with  wild  shrubbery  alone — 
an  occasional  silver  willow  or  white  poplar  excepted.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  itself  (for  it  must  be  bome  in  mind 
Ihat  the  vegetation  hitherto  mentioned  grew  only  on  the  cliffs 
or  hill-sides)  were  to  be  seen  three  insulated  tree&  One 
was  an  elm  of  fine  size  and  exquisite  form  ;  it  stood  guard 
over  the  southern  gate  of  the  vale.  Another  was  a  hickory, 
much  larger  than  the  elm,  and  altogether  a  much  finer  tree, 
although  both  were  exceedingly  beautiful :  it  seemed  to  have 
taken  charge  of  the  northwestern  entrance,  SDringing  from  a 
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ffrotrp  of  rocks  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  raTine,  ana  iftrowing 
«s  graceful  body,  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty  five  degrees,  fa* 
out  into  the  sunshine  of  the  amphitheatre.  About  thirtj 
yards  east  of  this  tree  stood,  however,  the  pride  of  the  valley, 
and  beyond  all  question  the  most  magnificent  tree  I  have  ever 
seen,  unless,  perhaps,  among  the  cypresses  of  the  Itchiatuck- 
anee.  It  was  a  tnple-stemmed  tuiip-tree — the  Liriodendron 
Tulipiferum — one  of  the  natural  order  of  magnolias.  Ita 
three  trunks  separated  from  che  parent  at  about  three  feet 
from  the  soil,  and  diverging  vwry  shghtly  and  gradually,  were 
not  more  than  four  feet  ap^-t  at  the  point  where  the  largest 
stem  shot  out  into  the  £oii&ge ;  this  was  at  an  elevation  of 
about  eighty  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the  principal  di-' 
vision  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Nothing  can  sur° 
pass  in  beauty  the  fof m,  or  the  glossy,  vivid  green  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tuKp-ttee.  In  the  present  instance,  they  were 
fully  eight  inches  Wide  ;  but  their  glory  was  altogether  eclipsad 
by  the  gorgeous  6piendor  of  the  profuse  blossoms.  Con- 
ceive, closely  cott^egated,  a  miUion  of  the  largest  and  most 
resplendid  tulipt !  Only  thus  can  the  reader  get  any  idea  of 
the  picture  I  wodld  convey.  And  then  the  stately  grace  of  tae 
clean,  delicateiy-granulated  columnar  stems,  the  largest  four 
feet  in  diameur,  at  twenty  from  the  ground.  The  innumer- 
able blossom«,  mingUng  with  those  of  other  trees  scarcely 
less  beautifui,  although  infinitely  less  majestic,  filled  the  val- 
ley with  laove  than  Arabian  perfumea 

The  gene*al  floor  of  the  amphitheatre  was  grass  of  the  same 
character  tM  that  I  had  found  in  the  road  ;  if  anything,  more 
deUciously  .soft,  thick,  Telvety,  and  miraculously  green.  It 
was  liard  t«*.  conceive  how  all  this  beauty  had  been  attained. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  two  openings  into  the  vale.  From  the 
one  to  the  northwest  issued  a  rivulet,  which  came,  gently 
murmuring  and  sHghtly  foammg,  down  the  ravine  imtil  it 
dashed  agaiuiat  the  group  of  rocks  out  of  which  sprang  the  in- 
sulated hickoty.  Here,  after  encircUng  the  ti'ee,  it  passed  on 
D  Httle  to  the  north  of  east,  leaving  the  tulip- tree  some  twenty 
leet  to  the  south,  and  making  no  decided  alteration  in  ite 
courae  imtil  it  came  near  the  midway  between  the  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  vaUey.  At  this  point,  after  a 
series  of  sweeps,  it  turned  oflf  at  right  angles  and  pursued  a 
generally  southern  direction — meandering  as  it  went — un 
it  became  lost  in  a  small  lake  of  irregular  figure  (alth-  ugh 
roughly  oval),  that  lay  gleaming  near  tiie  lower  extremity  ol 
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the  vale.  This  lakelet  was^  x>erhaps,  a  hundred  yards  in  dii 
ameter  at  its  widest  part.  No  cr^al  could  be  clearer  thaa 
its  watera  Its  bottom,  which  could  be  distinctly  seen,  con- 
sisted altogether  of  pebbles  briUiantly  white.  Its  banks,  of 
the  emerald  grass  already  described,  rounded,  rather  than 
sloped,  off  into  the  clear  heaven  beiow  •  and  ko  clear  was  this 
heaven,  so  perfectly,  at  times,  did  it  reject  all  objects  above 
it,  that  where  the  true  bank  ended  and  where  the  mimic  one 
commenced,  it  was  a  point  of  no  Httle  dithculty  to  determina 
The  trout,  and  some  other  varieties  of  fish.,  with  which  this 
pond  seemed  to  be  almost  inconveniently  crowded,  had  all 
the  appearance  of  veritable  Hying-fish.  It  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  behcve  that  they  were  not  absolutely  suspend  d  in 
the  air.  A  light  birch  canoe  that  lay  placidly  on  the  wat^i 
was  reflected  in  its  minutest  fibres  witii  a  fideUty  unsurpassed 
by  the  most  exquisitely  polished  miiTor.  A  small  island, 
fearly  laughing  with  flowers  in  full  bloom,  and  affording  httle 
more  space  than  just  enough  for  a  picturesque  httle  building, 
seemingly  a  fowl-house — arose  from  the  lake  not  far  from  its 
northern  shore — to  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  an 
inconceivably  hght-looking  and  yet  very  primitive  bridge.  It 
was  f  yrmed  of  a  single  broad  and  tluck  plank  of  the  tuHp 
wood.  This  was  forty  feet  long,  and  spanned  the  interval 
between  shore  and  shore  with  a  slight  but  very  perceptible 
arch,  preventing  all  oscillation.  From  the  southern  extreme 
of  the  lake  issued  a  continuation  of  the  rivulet,  which  after 
meandering  for,  perhaps,  thirty  yards,  finally  passed  through 
the  "  depression "  (already  described)  in  the  middle  of  the 
southern  declivity,  and  tumbling  down  a  sheer  precipice  of  a 
hundred  feet,  made  its  devious  and  unnoticed  way  to  the  Hud« 
son. 

The  lake  was  deep — at  some  points  thirty  feet — but  the 
rivulet  seldom  exceeded  three,  while  its  greatest  wicith  was 
about  eight.  Its  bottom  and  banks  were  as  those  of  the  TX)nd 
— if  a  defect  could  have  been  attributed  to  them,  in  point  of 
picturesqueness,  it  was  that  of  excessive  neatness. 

The  expanse  of  the  green  turf  was  reheved  here  and  there 
by  an  occasional  shuAvy  shrub,  such  as  the  hydrangea,  or  the 
common  snow-ball,  or  the  aromatic  seringa ;  or,  more  fre- 
quently, by  a  clump  of  geraniums  blossoming  gorgeously  in 
great  varieties  These  latter  grew  in  pot«,  which  were  care- 
fully buried  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  the  appear* 
mxe  of  being  indigenous.    Besides  aU  this,  the  lawn's  velvet 
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was  exquisitely  spotted  with  sheep — a  considerable  flock  of 
Xshich  roamed  about  the  vale,  in  company  with  three  tinned 
deer,  and  a  vast  number  of  brilliantly  piumed  ducks.  A  very 
large  mastiff  peemed  to  be  in  vigilant  attendance  upon  thesa 
animals,  each  and  all. 

Along  the  eastern  and  western  ciiffe — where,  toward  the 
upper  portion  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  '>oundaries  were  more 
or  less  precipitous — grew  ivy  in  great  profusion — so  that  only 
here  and  there  could  even  a  gUmpse  ( t  the  naked  rock  be  obr 
tained.  The  northern  precipice,  in  like  manner,  was  almost 
entirely  clothed  by  grape-vines  of  rare  ^axiu-iance ;  some 
springing  from  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  others 
fiom  ledges  on  its  face. 

The  slight  elevation  which  f ^  rm«>d  the  lower  boundary  of 
this  httle  domain  was  crowned  by  a  neat  stone  wall,  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  prevent  the  >.  scape  of  le  doer.  Nothing  of  the 
fence  kind  was  obsei'vable  elsewhere  for  nowhere  else  was 
an  artificial  enclosure  needed : — any  totray  sheep,  for  example, 
winch  should  attempt  to  n  ake  i  s  way  out  of  the  vale  by 
means  of  the  ravine,  would  find  ts  m'og-ess  arrested,  after  a 
few  yards*  advance,  by  the  recipit-us  *edge  of  rock  over 
which  tumbled  the  cascade  *hat  .  ad  arrested  my  attention  as 
I  first  drew  near  the  domain,  ^n  hort,  the  only  ingress  or 
egress  was  through  a  '^ate  occupying  a  rocky  pass  in  the 
foad,  a  few  paces  below  the  point  at  which  I  stopped  to  re- 
connoitre the  scene. 

I  have  descril>ed  the  brook  as  meandeiing  very  irregularly 
through  tlie  whole  of  its  course.  Its  two  general  directions, 
as  I  have  said,  were  first  from  w  st  to  east,  and  then  from 
north  to  south.  At  the  tur  ,  the  stream,  sweeping  backward, 
made  an  almost  circular  loop,  so  as  to  form  a  peninsula  which 
was  vei^  nearly  an  island,  and  which  included  about  the  six- 
teenth of  an  acre.  On  this  peninsula  stood  a  dweUing-house 
■ — and  when  I  say  that  this  house,  like  the  infernal  terrace 
seen  by  Vathek,  "etait  d'une  architecture  inconnue  dans  les  an^ 
nales  de  la  terre"  I  mean,  merely,  that  its  tout  ensemble  struck 
Ine  with  the  keenest  sense  of  combined  novelty  and  propriety 
— in  a  word,  of  poetry  (for,  than  in  the  words  just  employed^ 
I  could  scarcely  give,  of  poetry  in  the  abstract,  a  more  rigor- 
ous definition)— and  I  do  not  mean  that  the  merely  outre  was 
perceptible  in  any  respect. 

In  fact,  notliing  could  well  be  more  simple — more  utterly 
unpretending — than  this  cottage.   Its  marvellous  effect  lay  alto 
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getlier  in  its  artistic  arrangement  as  a  picture.  1  could  h&v% 
fancied,  while  I  looked  at  it,  that  some  eminent  landscape* 
painter  had  built  it  with  his  brush. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I  first  saw  the  valley  was  not 
altogether y  although  it  was  nearly,  the  best  point  from  which  to 
Bui'vey  the  house.  I  will  therefore  describe  it  as  I  afterward 
saw  it — from  a  position  on  the  stone  wall  at  the  southern  ex- 
treme of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  main  building  was  about  twenty-four  feet  long  and  six* 
teen  broad — certainly  not  more.  Its  total  height,  from  the 
ground  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  could  not  have  exceeded  eigh- 
teen feet.  To  the  west  end  of  this  structure  was  attached  one 
about  a  third  smaller  in  all  its  proportions :  the  line  of  its 
front  standing  back  about  two  yards  from  that  of  the  larger 
house  ;  and  the  hne  of  its  roof,  of  course,  being  considerably 
depressed  below  that  of  the  roof  adjoining.  At  right  angles 
to  these  buildings,  and  from  the  rear  of  the  main  one — not 
exactly  in  the  middle — extended  a  third  compartment,  very 
email — being,  in  general,  one-third  less  than  the  western  wing. 
Tne  roofs  of  the  two  larger  were  very  steep — sweeping  down 
from  the  ridge-beam  with  a  long  concave  curve,  and  extending 
at  least  four  feet  beyond  the  walls  in  front,  so  as  to  form  the 
roofs  of  two  piazzas.  These  latter  roofs,  of  course,  needed  no 
support ;  but  as  they  had  the  air  of  needing  it,  slight  and  per- 
fectly plain  pUlars  were  inserted  at  the  corners  alone.  The 
roof  of  the  northern  wing  was  merely  an  extension  of  a  portion 
of  the  main  roof.  Between  the  chief  building  and  western 
*^ing  arose  a  very  tall  and  rather  slender  square  chimney  of 
hard  Dutch  bricks,  alternately  black  and  red : — a  sUght  cor- 
nice of  projecting  bricks  at  the  top.  Over  the  gables,  the 
roofs  also  projected  very  much — in  the  main  building  about 
four  feet  to  the  east  and  two  to  the  west.  The  principal  door 
was  not  exactly  in  the  main  division,  being  a  little  to  the  east 
— while  the  two  windows  were  to  the  west.  These  latter  did 
not  extend  to  the  floor,  but  were  much  longer  and  nan-ower 
than  usual — they  had  single  shutters  hke  doors — the  panes 
were  of  lozenge  form,  but  quite  large.  The  door  itself  had  its 
upper  half  of  glass,  also  in  lozenge  panes — a  movable  shutter 
secured  it  at  night.  The  door  to  the  west  ^ving  was  in  its 
gable,  and  quite  simple — a  single  window  looked  out  to  the 
south.  There  was  no  external  door  to  the  north  wing,  and  it 
bIso,  had  only  one  window  to  the  east 

The  blank  waU  of  the  eastern  gable  was  relieved  by  stairg 
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(with  a  balustrade)  nmning  diagonally  across  it — the  ascent 
being  from  the  south.  Under  cover  of  the  widely  projecting 
eave  these  steps  gave  access  to  a  door  leading  into  tiie  garret, 
or  rather  loft — for  it  was  lighted  only  by  a  single  window  to 
the  north,  and  seemed  to  have  been  intended  for  a  store- 
room. 

The  piazzas  of  the  main  building  and  western  wing  had  no 
floors,  as  is  usual ;  but  at  the  doors  and  at  each  window,  large, 
flat,  irregular  slabs  of  granite  lay  embedded  in  the  delicious 
turf,  affording  comfortable  footing  in  all  weather.  Excellent 
paths  of  the  same  material — not  nicely  adapted,  but  with  the 
velvety  sod  filling  frequent  intervals  between  the  stones,  led 
hither  and  thither  from  the  house,  to  a  crystal  spring  about 
five  paces  off,  to  the  road,  or  to  one  or  two  out-houses  that  lay 
to  the  north,  beyond  the  brook,  and  were  thoroughly  con- 
cealed by  a  few  locusts  and  catalpas. 

Not  more  than  six  steps  from  the  main  door  of  the  cottage 
stood  the  dead  trunk  of  a  fantastic  pear-tree,  so  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  in  the  gorgeous  bignonia  blossoms  that  one  re- 
quired no  little  scrutiny  to  determine  what  manner  of  sweet 
thing  it  could  be.  From  various  arms  of  this  tree  hung  cages 
of  different  kinds.  In  one,  a  large  .wicker  cylinder,  with  a  ring 
at  top,  revelled  a  mocking-bird ;  in  another,  an  oriole ;  in  a 
third,  the  impudent  bobolink — while  three  or  four  more  del- 
icate prisons  were  loudly  vocsd  with  canaxies. 

The  pillars  of  the  piazza  were  envo-eathed  in  jasmine  and 
sweet  honeysuckle  ;  while  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  main 
structure  and  its  west  wing,  in  front,  sprang  a  grape-vine  of 
unexampled  luxuriance.  Scorning  all  restraint,  it  had  clam- 
bered first  to  the  lower  roof — then  to  the  higher  ;  and  along 
the  ridge  of  this  latter  it  continued  to  writhe  on,  throwing 
out  tendrils  to  the  right  and  left,  until  at  length  it  fairly  at- 
tained the  east  gable,  and  fell  trailing  over  the  stairs. 

The  whole  house,  with  its  wings,  was  constructed  of  the  old-i 
fashioned  Dutch  shingles — broad,  and  with  unrounded  comei-a. 
It  is  a  pecvdiarity  of  this  material  to  give  houses  built  of  it  the 
appearance  of  being  wider  at  bottom  than  at  top — after  the 
manner  of  Egyptian  architecture  ;  and  in  the  present  instance 
this  exceedingly  picturesque  effect  was  aided  by  numerou  • 
pots  of  gorgeous  flowers,  that  almost  encompassed  the  bat . 
of  the  biiildings. 

The  shingles  were  painted  a  dull  gray  ;  and  the  happiness 
with  which  this  ueutcul  tint  melted  into  the  yivid  green  of  the 
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ttilip-tree  leaves  that  partially  overshadowed  the  cottage,  con 
readily  be  conceived  by  an  artist. 

From  the  position  near  the  stone  wall,  as  described,  the 
buildings  were  seen  at  great  advantage — for  the  southeastern 
angle  was  thrown  forward — so  that  the  eye  took  in  at  once  the 
whole  of  the  two  fronts,  with  the  picturesque  eastern  gable, 
and  at  the  sanie  time  obtained  just  a  sufficient  glimpse  of  the 
nor+hem  wing,  with  parts  of  a  pretty  roof  to  the  spring-house, 
'and  nearly  half  of  a  light  bridge  that  spanned  the  brook  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  main  buildinga 

I  did  not  remain  very  long  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  although 
long  enough  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  scene  at  my 
feet.  It  was  clear  that  I  had  wandered  from  the  road  to  the 
■village,  and  I  had  thus  good  travellers'  excvise  to  open  the  gate 
before  me,  and  inquire  my  way,  at  all  events  ;  so,  without  more 
ado,  I  proceeded. 

The  road,  after  passing  the  gate,  seemed  to  lie  upon  a  nat« 
ural  ledge,  sloping  gradually  down  along  the  face  of  the  north- 
eastern chlfs.  It  led  me  on  to  the  foot  of  the  northern  precipice, 
and  thence  over  the  bridge,  round  by  the  eastern  gable  to  the 
front  door.  In  this  progress  I  took  notice  that  no  sight  of 
the  out-houses  could  be  obtained. 

As  I  turned  the  comer  of  the  gable,  the  mastiff  bounded 
toward  me  in  stera  silence,  but  with  the  eye  and  the  whole 
air  of  a  tiger.  I  held  him  out  my  hand,  however,  in  token  ol 
amity — and  I  never  yet  knew  the  dog  who  was  proof  against 
such  an  appeal  to  his  coiirtesy.  He  not  only  shut  his  mouth 
and  wagged  his  tail,  but  absolutely  offered  me  his  paw- 
afterward  extending  his  civilities  to  Ponto. 

As  no  bell  was  discernible,  I  rapped  with  my  stick  against 
the  door,  which  stood  half  open.  Instantly  a  figure  advanced 
to  the  threshold — that  of  a  young  woman  about  twenty-  eight 
years  of  age — slender,  or  rather  sKght,  and  somewhat  above 
the  medium  height.  As  she  approached,  with  a  certain  mod" 
est  decision  of  step  altogether  indescribable,  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Surely  here  I  have  found  the  perfection  of  natural,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  artificial  grace."  The  second  impression 
which  she  made  on  me,  but  by  far  the  more  vivid  of  the  two, 
was  that  of  enthusiasm.  So  intense  an  expression  of  romance^ 
perhaps  I  should  caU  it,  or  of  unworldlmess,  as  that  which 
gleamed  from  her  deep-set  eyes,  had  never  so  sunk  into  my 
heart  of  hearts  before.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  this  pecuHai 
expression  of  the  eye,  wreathing  itself  occasionally  into  th# 
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fips,  19  the  most  powerftd,  if  not  absolutely  the  sole  spell,  which 
rivets  my  interest  in  woman.  "  Romance"  provided  my  readers 
fully  comprehend  what  I  would  here  imply  by  the  word— • 
"  romance  "  and  "  womanliness  "  seem  tome  convertible  terms : 
and,  after  all,  what  man  truly  loves  in  woman  is,  simply,  her 
womanhood.  The  eyes  of  Annie  (I  heard  some  one  from  the 
iuteror  icallher  "Annie,  darling !  ")  were  "spiritual  gray ;  "  her 
hair,  a  hght  chestnut :  this  is  ail  I  had  time  to  observe  of  her. 

At  her  most  courteous  of  invitations,  I  entered— passing; 
fii-st  into  a  tolerably  wide  vestibule.  Having  come  mainly  vo 
oljHeroe,  I  took  notice  that  to  my  right,  as  I  stepped  in,  was  a 
window,  such  as  those  in  front  of  the  house  ;  to  the  left,  a  door 
leading  into  the  principal  room  ;  while,  opposite  me,  an  open 
door  enabled  me  to  see  a  small  apartment,  just  the  size  of  tha 
vestibule,  arranged  as  a  study  ;  aud  having  a  large  bow  win- 
dow looking  out  to  the  north. 

Passing  into  the  parlor,  I  found  myself  with  Mr.  Landor — 
for  this  I  afterward  found  was  his  name.  He  was  civil,  even 
cordial  in  his  manner ;  but  just  then  I  was  more  intent  on 
>bserving  the  arrangements  of  the  dwelHng  which  had  so 
much  interested  me,  than  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
tenant. 

The  north  wing  I  now  saw  was  a  bed-chamber  :  its  door 
opened  into  the  parlor.  West  of  this  door  was  a  single  win- 
dow, looking  toward  the  brook.  At  the  west  end  of  the  par- 
lor were  a  fireplace,  and  a  door  leading  into  the  west  wing — 
probably  a  kitchen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  rigorously  simple  than  the  furniture 
of  tho  parlor.  On  the  floor  was  an  ingrain  carpet,  of  excellent 
texture— a  white  ground  spotted  with  small  circular  green 
figui'es.  At  the  windows  were  curtains  of  snowy  white  jaco- 
net muslin  :  they  were  tolerably  full,  and  hung  decisiveltj,  per- 
haps rather  formall}'.  in  sharp,  parallel  plaits  to  the  fioor—just 
to  the  floor.  The  walls  were  papered  with  a  French  paper 
of  great  delicacy — a  silver  ground,  with  a  fa'  ^'eeu  cord 
running  zigzag  throughout.  Its  expanse  was  i .  ived  merely 
by  three  of  JuHen's  exquisite  lithographs  a  trois  crayons,  fast- 
ened to  the  wall  without  frames.  One  of  these  drawings  was 
a  scene  of  Oriental  luxviry,  or  rather  voluptuousness ;  another 
was  a  "  carnival  piece,"  spirited  beyond  compare ;  the  third 
was  a  Greek  female  head — a  face  so  divinely  beautiful,  and 
yet  of  an  expression  so  provokingly  indeterminate,  never  lw« 
tore  arrested  mv  attention. 
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The  more  aubstantial  furniture  consisted  of  a  round  tables 
a  few  chairs  (including  a  large  rocking-chair),  and  a  sofa^ 
or  rather  "  settee  ; "  its  material  was  ^lain  maple  painted  a 
creamy  white,  slightly  interstriped  with  green — the  seat  of 
CJane.  The  chairs  and  table  were  "  to  match  ; "  but  theybrwia 
of  all  had  evidently  been  designed  by  the  same  brain  which 
planned  "the  grounda"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  graceful. 

On  the  table  were  a  few  books;  a  large,  square,  crystal 
bottle  of  some  novel  perfume ;  a  plain,  ground-glass  astroX 
(not  solar)  lamp,  with  an  Itahan  shade  ;  and  a  large  vase  of 
resplendently  blooming  flowers.  •  Flowers  indeed  of  gorgeous 
colors  and  delicate  odor  formed  the  sole  mere  decoration  ol 
the  apartment.  The  fireplace  was  nearly  filled  with  a  vase  of 
brilliant  geranium.  On  a  triangular  shelf  in  each  angle 
of  the  room  stood  also  a  similar  vase^  varied  only  as  to  ita 
lovely  contents.  One  or  two  smaller  bouquets  adorned  the 
mantel,  and  late  violets  clustered  about  the  open  windows. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  do  more  than  give,  in 
detail,  a  picture  of  Mr.  Lander's  resid«uce-— as  J/ound  it. 
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What  say  of  it  ?  what  say  consctencte  grim. 
That  spectre  in  my  patti  i 

ChainberlairCs  PJiarronUkt, 

Let  me  call  myself,  for  the  present,  "William  Wilson.  The 
fcdr  page  now  lying  before  me  need  not  be  sullied  with  my 
real  appellation.  This  has  been  already  too  much  an  object 
for  the  scorn — for  the  horror — for  the  detestation  of  my  race. 
To  the  uttermost  regions  of  the  globe  have  not  the  indig- 
nant winds  bruited  its  unparalleled  infamy  ?  Oh,  outcast  of 
all  outcasts  most  abandoned !  to  the  earth  art  thou  not  for- 
ever dead  ?  to  its  honors,  to  its  flowers,  to  its  golden  aspira- 
tions ?  and  a  cloud,  dense,  dismal,  and  limitless,  does  it  not 
bang  eternally  between  thy  hopes  and  heaven  ? 

I  would  not,  if  I  coidd,  here  or  to-day,  embody  a  record  of 
my  later  years  of  unspeakable  misery,  and  unpai-donable 
crime.  This  epoch — these  later  years — took  unto  themselves 
a  sudden  elevation  in  turpitude,  whose  origin  alone  it  is  my 
present  purpose  to  assign.  Men  usually  grow  base  by  degreea 
From  me,  in  an  instant,  all  virtue  dropped  bodily  as  a  mantle. 
From  comparatively  trivial  wickedness  I  passed,  with  the 
stride  of  a  giant,  into  more  than  the  enormities  of  an  Elah- 
Gabalus.  What  chance — what  one  event  brought  this  evil 
thing  to  pass,  bear  with  me  while  I  relate.  Death  ap- 
proaches ;  and  the  shadow  which  foreruns  him  has  thrown  a 
softening  influence  over  my  spirit.  I  long,  in  passing  through 
the  dim  valley,  for  the  sympathy — I  had  nearly  said  for  the 
pity — of  my  fellow-men.  I  would  fain  have  them  believe 
that  I  have  been,  in  some  measure,  the  slave  of  circumstances 
beyond  human  control.  I  wovdd  wish  them  to  seek  out  for 
me,  in  the  details  I  am  about  to  give,  some  little  oasis  oi 
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fatdlitj  amid  a  wilderness  of  error.  I  would  have  tliem  allow 
• — what  they  cannot  refrain  from  allowing — ^that,  although 
temptation  may  have  erewhile  existed  as  great,  man  was 
never  thus,  at  least,  tempted  before — certainly,  never  /hus  felL 
And  is  it  therefore  that  he  has  never  thus  suffered  ?  Have  X 
not  indeed  been  hving  in  a  dream  ?  And  am  /  not  now  dying 
a  victim  to  the  horror  and  the  mystery  of  the  wildest  of  aU 
sublunary  visions? 

I  am  the  descendant  of  a  race  whose  imaginative  and  easily 
excitable  temperament  has  at  all  times  rendered  them  re* 
markable  ;  and,  in  my  earliest  infancy,  I  gave  evidence  of 
having  fully  inherited  the  family  character.  As  I  advanced 
in  years  it  was  more  strongly  developed  ;  becoming,  for  many 
reasons,  a  cause  of  serious  disquietude  to  my  friends,  and  of 
positive  injury  to  myself.  I  grew  self-willed,  addicted  to  the 
wildest  caprices,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  ungovernable  passions. 
"Weak-minded,  and  beset  with  constitutional  infirmities  akii; 
to  my  own,  my  parents  could  do  but  httle  to  check  the  evii 
propensities  which  distinguished  me.  Some  feeble  and  iU- 
directed  efforts  resulted  in  complete  failure  on  their  part, 
and,  of  course,  in  total  triumph  on  mine.  Thenceforward  my 
voice  was  a  household  law  ;  and  at  an  age  when  few  children 
have  abandoned  their  leading-strings,  I  was  left  to  the  guid- 
ance of  my  own  will,  and  became,  in  all  but  name,  the  mas- 
ter of  my  own  actions. 

My  earhest  recollections  of  a  school-life  are  connected  with 
a  large,  rambling,  Elizabethan  house,  in  a  misty-looking  vil- 
lage of  England,  where  were  a  vast  number  of  gigantic  and 
gnarled  trees,  and  where  all  the  houses  were  excessively 
ancient.  In  truth,  it  was  a  dream-like  and  spirit-soothing 
place,  that  venerable  old  town.  At  this  moment,  in  fancy,  I 
feel  the  refreshing  chilliness  of  its  deeply  shadowed  avenues, 
inhale  the  fragrance  of  its  thousand  shrubberies,  and  thriU 
anew  with  undefinable  delight  at  the  deep  hollow  note  of 
the  church-bell,  breaking,  each  hour,  with  sullen  and  sadden 
roar,  upon  the  stillness  of  the  dusky  atmosphere  in  which  the 
fretted  Gothic  steeple  lay  imbedded  and  asleep. 

It  gives  me,  perhaps,  as  much  of  pleasure  as  I  can  now  in 
any  manner  experience,  to  dwell  upon  minute  recollections  of 
the  school  and  its  concerns.  Steeped  in  misery  as  I  am— 
misery,  alas !  only  too  real — I  shall  be  pardoned  for  seeking 
rehef,  however  sHgtt  and  temporary,  in  the  weakness  of  a  few 
ramMing  details.    These,  moreover,  utterly  trivial,  and  even 
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ridiculous  in  themselves,  assume,  to  my  fancy,  adventitioua 
importance,  as  connected  with  a  period  and  a  locality  when 
and  where  I  recognize  the  first  ambiguous  monitions  of  the 
iestiay  which  afterward  so  fully  overshadowed  me.  Let  me 
then  remember. 

The  house,  I  have  said,  was  old  and  irregular.  The  grounds 
were  extensive,  and  a  hi-gh  and  solid  brick  wall,  topped  with 
a  bed  of  mortar  and  broken  glass,  encompassed  the  whole. 
This  prison-Hke  rampart  formed  the  limit  of  our  domain  ;  be- 
yond it  we  saw  but  thrice  a  week — once  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, when,  attended  by  two  ushers,  we  were  permitted  to 
take  brief  walks  in  a  body  through  some  of  the  neighboring 
fields — and  twice  during  Sunday,  when  we  were  paraded  in 
the  same  formal  manner  to  the  morning  and  evening  service 
in  the  one  church  of  the  village.  Of  this  chiirch  the  principal 
of  our  school  was  pastor.  With  how  deep  a  spirit  of  wonder 
and  perplexity  was  I  wont  to  regard  him  from  our  remote  pew 
in  the  gallery,  as,  with  step  solemn  and  slow,  he  ascended 
tQie  pulpit !  This  reverend  man,  with  countenance  so  demure- 
ly benign,  vdth  robes  so  glossy  and  so  clerically  flowing,  with 
wig  so  minutely  powdered,  so  rigid  and  so  vast, — coiild  this 
be  he  who,  of  late,  with  sour  visage,  and  in  snuffy'habiUments, 
administered,  ferule  in  hand,  the  Draconian  Laws  of  the  acad- 
emy ?  Oh,  gigantic  paradox,  too  utterly  monstrous  for  solution. 

At  an  angle  of  the  ponderous  wall  frowned  a  more  ponder- 
ous gate.  It  was  riveted  and  studded  with  iron  bolts,  and 
surmounted  with  jagged  iron  spikes.  What  impression  of 
deep  awe  did  it  inspire !  It  was  never  opened  save  for  the 
three  periodical  egressions  and  ingressions  already  mentioned  ; 
then,  m  every  creak  of  its  mighty  hinges,  we  found  a  plenitude 
of  mystery — a  world  of  matter  for  solemn  remark,  or  for  more 
solemn  meditation. 

The  extensive  enclosure  was  irregular  in  form,  having  many 
capacious  recesses.  Of  these,  three  or  four  of  the  largest  con- 
stituted the  play-ground.  It  was  level,  and  covered  with  fine 
hard  gravel.  I  well  remember  it  had  no  trees,  nor  benches^ 
nor  anything  similar  within  it.  Of  course  it  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  house.  In  front  lay  a  small  parterre,  planted  with  box 
and  other  shrubs,  but  through  this  sacred  division  we  passed 
only  upon  rare  occasions  indeed — such  as  a  first  advent  to 
school  or  final  departure  thence,  or  perhaps,  when  a  parent 
or  friend  having  called  for  us,  we  joyfully  took  our  way  homa 
for  the  Christmas  or  Midsummer  holidays. 
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But  the  hoTise  I— how  quaint  an  old  building  vna  this  I— 
to  me  how  veritably  a  pala6e  of  enchautment !  There  was 
really  no  end  to  its  windirgs — to  its  mcompreb.ensible  subdi- 
visions. It  wr.s  ditBctilt,  a^  any  given  time,  to  say  v^th  certain- 
ty upon  which  of  its  two  stories  one  happened  to  be.  From 
each  room  to  every  other  there  were  sure  to  be  found  three  or 
four  steps  either  in  ascent  or  descent.  Then  the  lateral 
branches  were  innumerable — inconceivable— and  so  returning 
in  upon  themselves,  that  our  most  exact  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
whole  mansion  were  not  very  far  different  from  those  with  which 
we  pondered  upon  infinity.  During  the  five  years  of  my  resi- 
dence here,  I  was  never  able  to  ascertain  with  precision,  in 
what  remote  locality  lay  the  little  sleeping  apartment  assigned 
to  myself  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  other  scholars. 

The  school-room  was  the  largest  in  the  house — ^I  could  not 
help  thinking,  in  the  world.  It  was  very  long,  narrow,  and 
dismally  low,  with  pointed  Gothic  windows  and  a  ceiling  of 
oak.  Li  a  remote  and  terror-inspiring  angle  was  a  square 
enclosure  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  comprising  the  sanctitm,*'  during 
hours,"  of  our  principal,  the  Beverend  Dr.  Bransby.  It  was 
a  solid  structure,  with  massy  door,  sooner  than  open  which 
in  the  absence  of  the  **  Dominie,"  we  would  all  have  wilUugly 
perished  by  the  peine  forte  et  dure.  In  other  angles  were  two 
other  similar  boxes,  far  less  reverenced,  indeed,  but  still  great- 
ly matters  of  awe.  One  of  these  was  the  pulpit  of  the  "  clas- 
sical "  usher,  one  of  the  **  Enghsh  and  mathematical"  Inter- 
spersed about  the  room,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  endless 
irregularity,  were  innumerable  benches  and  desks,  black,  an- 
cient, and  time-worn,  piled  desperately  with  much-bethumbed 
books,  and  so  beseamed  with  initial  letters,  names  at  full 
length,  grotesque  figures,  and  other  multipHed  efforts  of  the 
knife,  as  to  have  entirely  lost  what  little  of  original  form 
might  have  been  their  portion  in  days  long  departed.  A  huge 
bucket  with  water  stood  at  one  extremity  of  the  room,  and 
a  clock  of  stupendous  dimensions  at  the  other. 

Encompassed  by  the  massy  walls  of  this  venerable  academy, 
1  passed,  yet  not  in  tedium  or  disgust,  the  years  of  the  third 
lustrum  of  my  life.  The  teeming  brain  of  childhood  requires 
no  external  world  of  incident  to  occupy  or  amuse  it ;  and  the 
.apparently  dismal  monotony  of  a  school  was  replete  with  more 
intense  excitement  than  my  riper  youth  has  derived  from  lux- 
ury, or  my  full  manhood  from  crime.  Yet  I  must  believe  that 
my  first  mental  development  bad  in  it  much  of  the  unoommoQ 
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•—even  much  of  the  outre.  Upon  mankind  at  large  the  eventa 
of  very  early  existence  rarely  leave  in  mature  age  any  definite 
impression.  All  is  gray  shadow — a  weak  and  irregular  re- 
membrance— an  indistinct  regathering  of  feeble  pleasures  and 
phantasmagoric  pains.  With  me  this  is  not  so.  In  childhood 
I  must  have  felt  with  the  energy  of  a  man  what  I  now  lind 
stamped  upon  memory  in  lines  as  vivid,  as  deep,  and  as  dura- 
ble as  the  exergues  of  the  Carthaginian  medals. 

Yet  in  fact — in  the  fact  of  the  world'^s  view — how  Httle  was 
there  to  remember !  The  morning's  awakening,  the  nightly 
summons  to  bed  ;  the  connings,  the  recitations  ;  the  period- 
ical half-hohdays,  and  perambulations  ;  the  play-ground,  with 
its  broils,  its  pastimes,  its  intrigues — these,  by  a  mental  sor- 
cery long  forgotten,  were  made  to  involve  a  wilderness  of 
sensation,  a  world  of  rich  incident,  a  universe  of  varied  emo- 
tion, of  excitement  the  most  passionate  and  spirit-stirring. 
"  Oh,  le  bon  temps,  que  ce  siccle  defer  I " 

In  truth,  the  ardor,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  imperiousness 
of  my  disposition,  soon  rendered  me  a  marked  character 
among  my  schoolmates,  and  by  slow,  but  natural  gradations, 
gave  me  an  ascendancy  over  all  not  greatly  older  than  myself ; 
•—over  all  with  a  single  exception.  This  exception  was  found 
in  the  person  of  a  scholar  who,  although  no  relation,  bore 
the  same  Christian  and  surname  as  myself-r— a  circumstance, 
in  fact,  httle  remarkable  ;  for,  notwithstanding  a  noble  descent, 
mine  was  one  of  those  every-day  appellations  which  seem,  by 
prescriptive  right,  to  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  mob.  In  this  narrative  I  have  therefore 
designated  myself  as  WiUiam  Wilson — a  fictitious  title  not 
very  dissimilar  to  the  real.  My  namesake  alone,  of  those  who 
in  school  phraseology  constituted  "our  set,"  presumed  to 
compete  with  me  in  the  studies  of  the  class — in  the  sport? 
and  broils  of  the  play-groimd — to  refuse  imphcit  belief  in  my 
assertions,  and  submission  to  my  will — indeed,  to  interfere 
with  my  arbitrary  dictation  in  any  respect  whatsoever.  If 
there  is  on  earth  a  supreme  and  unqualified  despotism,  it  is 
the  despotism  of  a  master-mind  in  boyhood  over  the  less  en- 
ergetic spirits  of  its  companions. 

Wilson's  rebellion  was  to  me  a  source  of  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment ;  the  more  so  as,  in  spite  of  the  bravado  with 
which  in  pubhc  I  made  a  point  of  treating  him  and  his  pre- 
tensions, I  secretly  felt  that  I  feared  him,  and  could  not  help 
thinking  the  equality  which  he  maintained  so  easily  with  my* 
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self,  a  proof  of  Hs  true  superiority  ;  since  not  to  be  ov«j#oome 
cost  me  a  perpetual  struggle.  Yet  this  superiority — even  thia 
equality — was  in  truth  acknowledged  by  no  one  but  myself  ; 
our  associates,  by  some  unacountable  blindness,  seemed  nof 
even  to  suspect  it.  Indeed,  his  competition,  his  resistance 
and  especially  his  impertinent  and  dogged  interference  with 
my  purposes,  were  not  more  pointed  than  private.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  destitute  alike  of  the  ambition  which  urged,  and 
of  the  passionate  energy  of  mind  which  enabled  me  to  exceL 
In  his  rivaliy  he  might  have  been  supposed  actuated  solely  by 
a  whimsical  desire  to  thwart,  astonish,  or  mortify  myseK ;  al- 
though there  were  times  when  I  could  not  help  observing, 
with  a  feehng  made  up  of  wonder,  abasement,  and  pique,  that 
he  mingled  with  his  injuries,  his  insults,  or  his  contradictions, 
a  certain  most  inappropriate,  and  assuredly  most  unwelcome, 
affectionateness  of  manner.  I  could  only  conceive  this  singular 
behavior  to  arise  from  a  consummate  seK-conceit  assuming 
the  vulgar  airs  of  patronage  and  protection. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  latter  trait  in  Wilson's  conduct,  con- 
joined with  our  identity  of  name,  and  the  mere  accident  of 
our  having  entered  the  school  upon  the  same  day,  which  set 
afloat  the  notion  that  we  were  brothers,  among  the  senior 
classes  in  the  academy.  These  do  not  usually  inquire  with 
much  strictness  into  the  affairs  of  their  juniors.  I  have  before 
Esaid,  or  should  have  said,  that  Wilson  was  not,  in  the  most 
remote  degree,  connected  with  my  family.  But  assuredly,  if 
we  had  been  brothers  we  must  have  been  twins ;  for,  after 
leaving  Dr.  Bransb/s,  I  casually  learned  that  my  namesake 
was  bom  on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1813 — and  this  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  coincidence ;  for  the  day  is  precisely 
that  of  my  own  nativity. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  in  spite  of  the  continual  anxiety 
occasioned  me  by  the  rivalry  of  Wilson,  and  his  intolerable 
spirit  of  contradiction,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  hate  him 
altogether.  We  had,  to  be  sure,  nearly  every  day  a  quarrel 
in  which,  yielding  me  pubUcly  the  palm  of  victory,  he  in  some 
manner  contrived  to  make  me  feel  that  it  was  he  who  had  de- 
served it ;  yet  a  sense  of  pride  on  my  part,  and  a  veritable 
dignity  on  his  own,  kept  us  always  upon  what  are  called  "  speak- 
ing terms,"  while  there  were  many  points  of  strong  congenial-, 
ity  m  our  tempers,  opex-ating  to  awake  in  me  a  sentiment  which 
our  position  alone,  perhaps,  prevented  from  ripening  into 
friendship.     It  is  difficult  indeed,  to  deflne  or  even  to  describe 
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my  real  feelings  toward  him.  They  formed  a  motley  and 
heterogeneous  admixture — some  petulant  animosity,  which 
was  not  yet  hatred,  some  esteem,  more  respect,  much  fear, 
with  a  world  of  uneasy  curiosity.  To  the  moralist  it  will  be 
mmecessary  to  say,  in  addition,  that  Wilson  and  myself  were 
the  most  inseparable  of  companions. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  anomalous  state  of  aflfairs  existing  be- 
tween us,  which  turned  aU  my  attacks  upon  him  (and  they 
were  many,  either  open  or  covert)  into  the  channel  of  banter 
or  practical  joke  (giving  pain  while  assuming  the  aspect  of 
mere  fun),  rather  than  into  a  more  serious  and  determined 
hostihty.  But  my  endeavors  on  this  head  were  by  no  means 
uniformly  successful,  even  when  my  plans  were  the  most  wittily 
concocted  ;  for  my  namesake  had  much  about  him,  in  char- 
acter, of  that  unassuming  and  quiet  austerity  which,  while  en- 
ioying  the  poignancy  of  its  own  jokes,  has  no  heel  of  Achillea 
in  itself,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  be  laughed  at  I  could  find, 
indeed,  but  one  vulnerable  point,  and  that,  lying  in  a  personal 
peculiarity,  arising  perhaps  from  constitutional  disease,  would 
have  been  spared  by  any  antagonist  less  at  his  wit's  end 
than  myself — my  rival  had  a  weakness  in  the  faucial  or  gut- 
tural organs,  which  precluded  him  from  raising  his  voice  at 
any  time  above  a  very  low  whviper.  Of  this  defect  I  did  not 
fail  to  take  what  poor  advantage  lay  in  my  power. 

Wilson's  retaliations  in  kind  were  many  ;  £ind  there  was  one 
form  of  his  practical  wit  that  disturbed  me  beyond  measure. 
How  his  sagacity  first  discovered  at  aU  that  so  petty  a  thing 
Would  vex  me,  is  a  question  I  never  could  solve  ;  but  having 
discovered,  he  habitually  practised  the  annoyance.  I  had  al- 
ways felt  aversion  to  my  uncourtly  patronyhiic,  and  its  very 
common,  if  not  plebeian  praenomen.  The  words  were  venom 
in  my  ears ;  and  when,  upon  the  day  of  my  arrival,  a  second 
William  Wilson  came  also  to  the  academy,  I  felt  angry  with 
him  for  bearing  the  name,  and  doubly  disgusted  with  the  name 
because  a  stranger  bore  it,  who  woiUd  be  the  cause  of  its  two- 
fold repetition,  who  would  be  constantly  in  my  presence,  and 
whose  concerns,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school  business, 
must  inevitably,  on  fujcount  of  the  detestable  coincidence,  be 
often  confoimded  with  my  own. 

The  feeling  of  vexation  thus  engendered  grew  stronger  with 
every  circumstance  tending  to  show  resemblance,  moral  or 
physical,  between  my  rival  and  myself.  I  had  not  then  dis- 
covered the  remarkable  fact  that  we  were  of  the  same  age  ;  but 
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I  saw  :  ,at  wo  were  of  the  same  height,  and  1  perceived  tnal 
Xve  wtjij  even  singularly  alike  in  general  contour  of  per- 
son and  outline  of  feature.  I  was  galled,  too,  by  the  rumor 
touching  a  relationship,  which  had  grown  current  in  the  upper 
forms.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  more  seriously  disturb  me 
(although  I  scrupulously  concealed  such  distiu-bance),  than 
any  allusion  to  a  similaiity  of  mind,  person,  or  condi- 
tion existing  between  us.  But,  in  truth,  I  had  no  reason  to 
beUeve  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  relationship, 
and  in  the  case  of  Wilson  himself),  this  similarity  had  ever 
(been  made  a  subject  of  comment,  or  even  observed  at  all  by 
our  schoolfellows.  That  he  observed  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
as  fixedly  as  I,  was  apparent ;  but  that  he  could  discover  in 
Buch  circumstances  so  fruitful  a  field  of  annoyance,  can  only  be 
attributed,  as  I  said  before,  to  his  more  than  ordinary  pene- 
tration. 

His  cue,  which  was  to  perfect  an  imitation  of  myself,  lay 
both  in  words  and  in  actions  ;  and  most  admirably  did  he 
play  his  part.  My  dress  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  copy  ;  my 
gait  and  general  manner  were,  without  difliculty,  appropriated  ; 
in  spite  of  his  constitutional  defect,  even  my  voice  did  not  es- 
cape him.  My  louder  tones  were,  of  course,  unattempted,  but 
then  the  key,  it  was  identical,  and  his  singular  whisper,  it  grew 
the  very  echo  of  my  own. 

How  greatly  this  most  exquisite  portraiture  harassed  me 
(for  it  could  not  justly  be  tenned  a  caricature),  I  will  not  now 
venture  to  describe.  I  had  but  one  consolation — in  the  fact 
that  the  imitation,  apparently,  was  noticed  by  myself  alone, 
and  that  I  had  to  endure  only  the  knowing  and  strangely  sar- 
castic smiles  of  my  namesake  himself.  Satisfied  with  having 
produced  in  my  bosom  the  intended  efiect,  he  seemed  to 
chuckle  in  secret  over  the  sting  he  had  inflicted,  and  wa» 
chai'acteristically  disregardful  of  the  public  applause  which  the 
Buccess  of  his  v<ritty  endeavors  might  have  so  easily  eUcited. 
That  the  school,  indeed,  did  not  feel  his  design,  perceive  its 
accomphshment,  and  participate  in  his  sneer,  was,  for  many 
anxious  months,  a  riddle  I  could  not  resolve.  Perhaps  the 
gradation  of  his  copy  rendered  it  not  so  readily  perceptible ; 
or,  more  possibly,  I  owed  my  security  to  the  masterly  air  of 
the  copyist,  who,  disdaining  the  letter  (which  in  a  painting  ia 
fill  the  obtuse  can  see),  gave  but  the  full  spirit  of  his  original 
for  my  individual  contemplation  and  chagrin. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  disgusting  air 
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€>r  patronage  which  he  assumed  toward  me,  and  of  his  frequent 
officious  interference  with  my  •will.  Tliis  interference  often 
took  the  ungi'acious  character  of  advice ;  advice  not  openly 
given,  but  hinted  or  insinuated.  I  received  it  with  repug- 
nance which  gained  strength  as  I  grew  in  years.  Yet,  at  thia 
distant  day,  let  me  do  him  the  simple  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  I  can  recall  no  occasion  when  the  suggestions  of  my  rival 
were  on  the  side  of  those  errors  or  folhes  so  usual  to  his  im- 
mature age  and  seeming  in,experience  ;  that  his  moral  sense, 
at  least,  if  not  his  general  talents  and  worldly  wisdom,  was 
far  keener  than  my  own  ;  and  that  I  might,  to-day,  have  been 
a  better,  and  thus  a  happier  man,  had  I  less  frequently  re- 
jected the  counsels  embodied  in  those  meaning  whispers  which 
J  then  but  too  cordially  hated  and  too  bitterly  despised. 

As  it  was,  I  at  length  grew  restive  in  the  extreme  under  his 
distasteful  supervision,  and  daily  resented  more  and  more 
openly  what  I  considered  his  intolerable  arrogance.  I  have 
said  that,  in  the  first  years  of  our  connection  as  schoohnates, 
my  feehngs  in  regard  to  him  might  have  been  easily  ripened 
into  friendship  ;  but,  in  the  latter  months  of  my  residence 
at  the  academy,  although  the  intrusion  of  his  ordinary  man- 
ner had,  beyond  doubt,  in  some  measure,  abated,  my  senti- 
ments, in  nearly  similar  proportion,  partook  very  much  o| 
positive  hatred.  Upon  one  occasion  he  saw  this,  I  think,  and 
afterward  avoided,  or  made  a  show  of  avoiding  me. 

It  was  about  the  same  period,  if  I  remember  aright,  that,  in 
an  altercation  of  violence  with  him,  in  which  he  was  more 
than  usually  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  spoke  and  acted  with 
an  openness  of  demeanor  rather  foreign  to  his  natui-e,  I  dis- 
covered, or  fancied  1  discovered,  in  his  accent,  his  air,  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  a  something  which  first  startled,  and  then 
deeply  interested  me,  by  bringing  to  mind  dim  visions  of  my 
earliest  infancy — wild,  confused  and  thronging  memories  of  a 
Kme  when  memory  herself  was  yet  unborn.  I  cannot  better  de- 
scribe the  sensation  which  oppressed  me  than  by  saying  that 
I  could  with  difficulty  shake  off  the  belief  of  my  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  being  who  stood  before  me,  at  some  epoch 
very  long  ago— some  point  of  the  past  even  infinitely  remote. 
The  delusion,  however,  faded  rapi(Uy  as  it  came  ;  and  I  men- 
tion it  at  all  but  to  define  the  day  of  the  last  conversation  I 
there  held  with  my  singular  namesake. 

The  huge  old  house,  with  its  countless  subdivisions,  had  sev- 
eral largre  chambers  communicating  with  each  other,  whert 
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depi  tke  greater  number  of  the  studenta  There  were,  ho\^ 
ever  (as  must  necessarily  happen  in  a  building  so  awkardly 
planned),  many  little  nooks  or  recesses,  the  odds  and  ends  of 
the  structure  ;  and  these  the  economic  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Brans- 
by  had  also  fitted  up  as  dormitories ;  although,  being  the 
merest  closets,  they  were  capable  of  accommodating  but  a 
single  individual  One  of  these  small  apartments  was  occu- 
pied by  Wilson. 

Ono  iiight,  about  the  close  of  my  fifth  year  at  the  school, 
and  imtaediately  after  the  altercation  just  mentioned,  finding 
every  o*(e  wrapped  in  sleep,  I  arose  from  bed,  and,  lamp  in 
hand,  stole  through  a  wilderness  of  narrow  passages  from  my 
own  bedroom  to  that  of  my  rival  I  had  long  been  plotting 
one  of  those  ill-natured  pieces  of  practical  wit  at  his  expense 
in  which  I  had  hitherto  been  so  imiformly  unsuccessful  It 
was  my  intention,  now,  to  put  my  scheme  in  operation  and  I 
lesolved  to  make  him  feel  the  whole  extent  of  the  mahce  with 
which  I  was  imbued.  Having  reached  his  closet,  I  noiselessly 
entered,  leaving  the  lamp,  with  a  shade  over  it,  on  the  out- 
side. I  advanced  a  step,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  his  tran- 
quil breathing.  Assiired  of  his  being  asleep,  I  returned,  took 
the  Hgbt,  and  with  it  again  approached  the  bed.  Close  cur- 
tains were  around  it,  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  plan,  I 
dowly  and  quietly  withdrew,  when  the  bright  rays  fell  vividly 
upon  the  sleeper,  and  my  eyes  at  the  same  moment  upon  his 
countenance.  Hooked — and  a  numbness,  an  iciness  of  feehng 
Instantly  pervaded  my  frame.  My  breast  heaved,  my  knees 
tottered,  my  whole  spirit  became  possessed  with  an  objectless 
yet  intolerable  horror.  Gasping  for  breath,  I  lowered  the 
tamp  in  still  nearer  proximity  to  the  face.  Were  these, — these 
the  lineaments  of  William  Wilson  ?  I  saw,  indeed,  that  they 
were  his,  but  I  shook  as  if  with  a  fit  of  the  ague,  in  fancying 
they  were  not.  What  %oas  there  about  them  to  confound  me 
in  this  manner?  I  gazed — while  my  brain  reeled  with  a 
multitude  of  incoherent  thoughts.  Not  thus  he  appeared—, 
assuredly  not  thus — in  the  vivacity  of  his  waking  hours.  The 
same  name  1  the  same  contour  of  person  !  the  same  day  of  ar- 
rival at  the  academy  1  And  then  his  dogged  and  meaningless 
imitation  of  my  gait,  my  voice,  my  habits,  and  my  manner  \ 
Was  it,  in  truth,  within  the  boimds  of  human  possibility,  tha  i 
what  I  now  saw  was  the  result,  merely,  of  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  this  sarcastic  imitation?  Awe-stricken,  and  with  a 
creeping  shud«ler,  I  extinguished  the  lamp,  passed  silently 
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from  the  chamber,  and  left,  at   once,  the  halls  of  that  oU 
academy,  never  to  enter  them  again. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  months,  spent  at  home  in  mere  idle- 
ness, I  found  myself  a  student  at  Eton.  The  brief  interval 
had  been  sufficient  to  enfeeble  my  remembrance  of  the  events 
at  Dr.  Bransby's,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  material  change  in  tht 
nature  of  the  feelings  with  which  I  remembered  them.  Th' 
truth — the  tragedy — of  the  drama  was  no  more.  I  coula 
BOW  find  room  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ;  and  self 
dom  called  up  the  subject  at  all  but  with  wonder  at  the  ex* 
tent  of  human  credulity,  and  a  smile  at  the  vivid  force  of  the 
imagination  which  I  hereditarily  possessed.  Neither  was  thia 
species  of  scepticism  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  character 
of  the  life  I  led  at  Eton.  The  vortex  of  thoughtless  folly  into 
which  I  there  so  immediately  and  so  recklessly  plunged 
washed  away  all  but  the  froth  of  my  past  hours,  ingulfed  at 
once  every  soUd  or  serious  impression,  and  left  to  memory 
only  the  veriest  levities  of  a  former  existence. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  trace  the  course  o£  my  miaprable 
profligacy  here — a  profligacy  which  set  at  defiance  the  laws, 
while  it  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  institution.  Three  years 
of  folly,  passed  without  profit,  had  but  given  me  rooted  habits 
of  vice,  and  added,  in  a  somewhat  unusual  degree,  to  my 
bodily  stature,  when,  after  a  week  of  soulless  dissipation,  I 
invited  a  small  party  of  the  most  dissolute  students  to  a  secret 
carousal  in  my  chambers.  We  met  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night ;  for  our  debaucheries  were  to  be  faithfully  protracted 
until  morning.  The  wine  flowed  freely,  and  there  were  nojb 
wanting  other  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  seductions  ;  so 
that  the  gray  dawn  had  already  faintly  appeared  in  the  east^ 
while  our  delirious  extravagance  was  at  its  height  Madly 
flushed  with  cards  and  intoxication,  I  was  in  the  act  of  in- 
sisting upon  a  toast  of  more  than  wonted  profanity,  when  my 
attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  violent,  although  par- 
tial unclosing  of  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  by  the  eagei 
Voice  of  a  servant  from  without.  He  said  that  some  person, 
apparently  in  great  haste,  demanded  to  speak  with  me  in  tha 
ball 

Wildly  excited  with  wine,  the  unexpected  interruption 
rather  deHghted  than  surprised  me.  I  staggered  forward  at 
once,  and  a  few  steps  brought  me  to  the  vestibule  of  tha 
building.  In  this  low  and  small  room  there  htmg.  no  lamp} 
(Uid  now  no  light  at  all  was  admitted,  save  that  of  the  exceed* 
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Ingly  feeble  dawn  wbicli  made  its  way  through  the  semt. 
circular  window.  As  I  put  my  foot  over  the  thieshold,  I  b&» 
came  aware  of  the  figure  of  a  youth  about  my  own  height, 
«nd  habited  in  a  white  kerseymere  morning  frock,  cut  in  the 
tiovel  fashion  of  the  one  I  myself  wore  at  the  moment.  Thia 
the  faint  Hght  enabled  me  to  perceive  ;  but  the  features  of  his 
face  I  a)uld  not  distinguish.  Upon  my  entering,  he  strode 
hurrreoly  up  to  me,  and,  seizing  me  by  the  arm  with  a  gestvire 
of  petulant  impatience,  whispered  the  words  "  William  Wil- 
son !  "  in  my  ear. 

I  grew  perfectly  sober  in  an  instani 

There  was  that  in  the  manner  of  the  stranger,  and  in  the 
txemulous  shake  of  his  uplifted  finger,  as  he  held  it  between 
my  eyes  and  the  light,  which  filled  me  with  unqualified 
amazement ;  but  it  was  not  this  which  had  so  violently  moved 
me.  It  was  the  pregnancy  of  solemn  admonition  in  the  sin- 
gular, low,  hissing  utterance  ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  the 
character,  the  tone,  the  key,  of  those  few^,  simple,  and  familiar, 
yot  whispered  syllables,  which  came  with  a  thousand  throng- 
mg  memories  of  by-gone  days,  and  struck  upon  my  soul  with 
the  shock  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Ere  I  could  recover  the  use 
of  my  senses  he  was  gone. 

Although  this  event  failed  not  of  a  vivid  effect  upon  my  dis- 
ordered imagination,  yet  was  it  evanescent  as  vivid.  For 
some  weeks,  indeed,  I  busied  myself  in  earnest  inquiry,  or  was 
wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  morbid  speculation.  I  did  not  pretend 
to  disguise  from  my  perception  the  identity  of  the  singular 
individual  who  thus  perseveringly  interfered  with  my  affairs, 
and  harassed  me  witti  his  insinuated  counsel.  But  who  and 
what  was  this  Wilson  ? — and  whence  came  he? — and  what  were 
his  purposes?  Upon  neither  of  these  points  could  I  be  satis- 
fied — merely  ascertaining,  in  regard  to  him,  that  a  sudden  ac- 
cident in  his  family  had  caused  his  removal  from  Dr.  Brans- 
by's  academy  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which  I  myself 
had  eloped.  But  in  a  brief  period  I  ceased  to  think  upon  the 
subject,  my  attention  being  all  absorbed  in  a  contemplated 
departure  for  Oxford.  Thither  I  soon  went,  the  uncalculatingf 
vanity  of  my  parents  furnishing  me  with  an  outfit  and  annual 
establishment,  which  would  enable  me  to  indulge  at  will  in 
the  luxury  already  so  dear  to  my  heart — to  vie  in  profusenesa 
pf  expenditure  with  the  haughtiest  heirs  of  the  wealthiest 
«arldoms  in  Great  Britain. 

Excited  b/  such  appHances  to  vice,  my  coustitationa£  ten' 
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perament  broke  forth  with  redoubled  ardor,  and  I  spumed 
even  the  common  restraints  of  decency  in  the  mad  infatuation 
«f  my  revels.  But  it  were  absurd  to  pause  in  the  detail  ol 
my  extravagance.  Let  it  suffice,  that  among  spendthrifts  I 
out-Heroded  Herod,  and  that,  giving  name  to  a  multitude  oi 
novel  follies,  I  added  no  brief  appendix  to  the  long  catalogue 
of  vices  then  usual  in  the  most  dissolute  university  of  Europe. 

It  could  hardly  be  credited,  however,  that  I  had,  even  here, 
8o  utterly  fallen  from  the  gentlemanly  estate,  as  to  seek  ao» 
quaintance  with  the  vilest  arts  of  the  gambler  by  profession, 
and,  having  become  an  adept  in  his  despicable  science,  to 
practice  it  habitually  as  a  means  of  increasing  my  already 
enormous  income  at  the  expense  of  the  weak-minded  among 
my  feUow-collegians.  Such,  nevertheless,  was  the  fact.  And 
the  very  enormity  of  this  ofifence  against  all  manly  and  honor- 
able sentiment  proved,  beyond  doubt,  the  main  if  not  the  sole 
reason  of  the  impunity  with  which  it  was  committed.  Who, 
indeed,  among  my  most  abandoned  associates,  would  not 
rather  have  disputed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  senses,  than 
have  suspected  of  such  courses  the  gay,  the  frank,  the  gener- 
ous William  W^ilson — the  noblest  and  most  liberal  commoner 
at  Oxford — him  whose  follies  (said  his  parasites)  were  but  the 
foUies  of  youth  and  unbridled  fancy — whose  errors  but  inimi- 
table whim — whose  darkest  vice  but  a  careless  and  dashing 
extravagance  ? 

I  had  been  now  two  years  successfully  busied  in  this  way, 
when  there  came  to  the  university  a  young  parvenu  nobleman, 
Glendinning — rich,  said  report,  as  Herod  es  Atticus — his  riches, 
too,  as  easily  acquired.  I  soon  found  him  of  weak  intellect, 
and,  of  course,  marked  him  as  a  fitting  subject  for  my  skill, 
1  frequently  engaged  him  in  play,  and  contrived,  with  the 
gambler's  usual  art,  to  let  him  win  considerable  sums,  the 
more  effectually  to  entangle  him  in  my  snares.  At  length,  my 
schemes  being  ripe,  I  met  him  (with  the  full  intention  that  this 
meeting  should  be  final  and  decisive)  at  the  chambers  of  a  fel- 
low-commoner (Mr.  Preston),  equally  intimate  with  both,  but 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  entertained  not  even  a  remote  suspi- 
cion of  my  design.  To  give  to  this  a  better  coloring,  I  had 
contrived  to  have  assembled  a  party  of  some  eight  or  ten,  and 
was  soUcitously  careful  that  the  introduction  of  cards  should 
appear  accidental,  and  originate  in  the  proposal  of  my  contem- 
plated dupe  himself.  To  be  brief  upon  a  vile  topic,  none  ol 
tha  low  finesse  was  omitted,  so  customary  upon  similar  ocoari 
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sions,  that  it  is  a  just  matter  for  wonder  how  any  are  still 
found  so  besotted  as  to  fall  its  victim. 

We  had  protracted  our  sitting  far  into  the  night,  and  I  had 
at  length  effected  the  manoeuvre  of  getting  Glendinning  aa 
my  sole  antagonist.  The  game,  too,  was  my  favorite  ecartt. 
The  rest  of  the  company,  interested  in  the  extent  of  our  play, 
had  abandoned  their  own  cards,  and  were  standing  around  us 
as  spectators.  The  parvenu,  who  had  been  induced  by  my  art- 
ifices in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  to  drink  deeply,  now 
ehuffled,  dealt,  or  played,  with  a  wild  nervousness  of  manner 
for  which  his  intoxication,  I  thought,  might  p.irtially,  but 
covdd  not  altogether  account.  In  a  very  short  period  he  had 
become  my  debtor  to  a  large  amount,  when,  having  taken  a 
long  draught  of  port,  he  did  precisely  what  I  had  been  coolly 
anticipating — he  proposed  to  double  our  already  extravagant 
stakes.  With  a  well-feigned  show  of  reluctance,  and  not  un- 
til after  my  repeated  refusals  had  seduced  him  into  some 
angry  words  which  gave  a  color  of  pique  to  my  compHance, 
did  I  finally  comply.  The  result,  of  course,  did  but  prove 
liow  entirely  the  prey  was  in  my  toils :  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
quadrupled  his  debt.  For  some  time  his  countenance  had 
been  losing  the  florid  tinge  lent  it  by  the  wine  ;  but  now,  to 
my  astonishment,  I  perceived  that  it  had  grown  to  a  pallor 
truly  fearfuL  I  say,  to  my  astonishment.  Glendinning  had 
been  represented  to  my  eager  inquiries  as  immeasurably 
"wealthy  ;  and  the  sums  which  he  had  as  yet  lost,  although  in 
themselves  vast,  could  not,  I  supposed,  very  seriously  annoy, 
much  less  so  violently  affect  him.  That  he  was  overcome  by 
the  wine  just  swallowed,  was  the  idea  which  most  readily  pre- 
sented itself ;  and,  rather  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
my  own  character  in  the  eyes  of  my  associates,  than  from  any 
less  interested  motive,  I  was  about  to  insist,  peremptorily, 
upon  a  discontinuance  of  the  play,  when  some  expression  at 
my  elbow  from  among  the  company,  and  an  ejaculation  evinc- 
ing utter  despair  on  the  part  of  Glendinning,  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  I  had  effected  his  total  ruin  under  circumstances 
which,  rendering  him  an  object  for  the  pity  of  all,  should  liave 
protected  him  from  the  ill  ofl&ces  even  of  a  fiend. 

What  now  might  have  been  my  conduct  it  is  difficult  to 
Bay.  The  pitiable  condition  of  my  dupe  had  thrown  an  air 
of  embarrassed  gloom  over  all ;  and,  for  some  moments,  a 
profound  silence  was  maintained,  diuing  which  I  could  not 
Iielp  feeling  ray  cheeks  tingle  with  the  many  bumine  jj;l^>^<^ 
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of  scorn  or  reproacli  cast  upon  me  h^  the  less  abandoned  o£ 
the  party.  I  will  even  own  that  an  intolerable  weight  of 
anxiety  was  for  a  brief  instant  lifted  from  my  bosom  by  the 
sudden  and  extraordinary  interruption  which  ensued.  The 
wide,  heavy  folding  doors  of  the  apartment  were  all  at  once 
thrown  open,  to  their  full  extent,  with  a  vigorous  and  rushing 
impetuosity  that  extinguished,  as  if  by  magic,  every  candle 
in  the  room.  Their  light,  in  dying,  enabled  us  just  to  per- 
ceive that  a  stranger  had  entered,  about  my  own  height,  and 
closely  muffled  in  a  cloak.  The  darkness,  however,  was  now 
total ;  and  we  could  only  feel  that  he  was  standing  in  omr 
midst.  Before  any  one  of  us  could  recover  from  the  extreme 
astonishment  into  which  this  rudeness  had  thrown  all,  w© 
heard  the  voice  of  the  intruder. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  distinct,  and  never-to-be» 
forgotten  whiter  which  thrilled  to  the  very  man-ow  of  my 
bones,  "gentlemen,  I  make  no  apology  for  this  behavior, 
because,  in  thus  behaving,  I  am  but  fulfilling  a  duty.  Yoa 
are,  beyond  doubt,  uninformed  of  the  true  character  of  tho 
person  who  has  to-night  won  at  ecarte  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  Lord  Glendinning.  I  will  therefore  put  you  upon 
an  expeditious  and  decisive  plan  of  obtaining  this  very  neces- 
sary information.  Please  to  examine,  at  your  leisure,  the  in- 
ner linings  of  the  cuff  of  his  left  sleeve,  and  the  several  little 
packages  which  may  be  found  in  the  somewhat  capacious 
pockets  of  his  embroidered  morning  wrapper." 

"While  he  spoke,  so  profound  was  the  stillness  that  one 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  upon  the  floor.  In  ceasiag,  he 
departed  at  once,  and  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered.  Can  I— . 
shall  I  describe  my  sensations  ?  Must  I  say  that  I  felt  all  the 
horrors  of  the  damned  ?  Most  assuredly  I  had  little  time  for 
reflection.  Many  hands  roughly  seized  me  upon  the  spot, 
and  lights  were  immediately  re-procured.  A  search  ensued. 
In  the  lining  of  my  sleeve  were  found  all  the  court  cards  essen- 
tial in  ecarte,  and,  in  the  pockets  of  my  wrapper,  a  number 
of  packs,  fac-simUes  of  those  used  at  our  sittings,  with  the 
Buigle  exception  that  mine  were  of  the  species  called,  tech- 
nically, arrondees;  the  honors  being  sUghtly  convex  at  the 
ends,  the  lower  cards  sUghtly  convex  at  the  sides.  In  this 
disposition,  the  dupe  who  cuts,  as  customary,  at  the  length 
of  the  pack,  will  invariably  find  that  he  cuts  his  antagonist  an 
honor ;  while  the  gaj]»bler,  cutting  at  the  breadth,  will,  ai 
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certainly,  cnt  nothing  for  his  victim  which  may  oocmt  fai  fbi 

records  of  the  game. 

Any  burst  of  Bidignation  upon  this  discovery  would  have 
affected  me  less  than  the  silent  contempt,  or  the  sarcastic 
composure  with  which  it  was  received. 

'•  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  our  host,  stooping  to  remove  from  be- 
neath his  feet  an  exceedmgly  luxurious  cloak  of  rare  furs, 
*'  IVIr,  Wilson,  this  is  your  property."  (The  weather  was 
cold  ;  and,  upon  quitting  my  own  room,  I  had  thrown  a  cloak 
over  my  dressing  wTapper,  puttin^  it  off  upon  reaching  the 
scene  of  play.)  "I  presume  it  is  supererogatory  to  seek  here 
(eyeing  the  folds  of  the  garment  with  a  bitter  smile)  for  any 
farther  evidence  of  your  skill  Indeed,  we  have  had  enough. 
You  will  see  the  necessity,  I  hope,  of  quitting  Oxford — at 
all  events,  of  quitting  instantly  my  chambers." 

Abased,  humbled  to  the  dust  as  I  then  was,  it  is  probable 
that  I  slioiild  have  resented  this  galling  language  by  immedi- 
ate oersonal  violence,  had  not  my  whole  attention  been  at  the 
moment  arrested  by  a  fact  of  the  most  startling  character, 
lie  cloak  which  I  had  worn  was  a  rare  description  of  fur ; 
how  rare,  how  extravagantly  costly,  I  shall  not  ventui-e  to  say. 
Its  fashion,  too,  was  of  my  own  fantastic  invention  ;  for  I  was 
fastidious  to  an  absurd  degree  of  coxcombry,  in  matters  of 
this  fiivolous  nature.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Preston  reached 
me  that  which  he  had  picked  up  upon  the  floor,  and  near  the 
folding-doors  of  the  apartment,  it  was  with  an  astonishment 
nenrly  bordering  upon  terror,  that  I  perceived  my  own  al- 
ready lianging  on  my  arm  (where  I  had  no  doubt  unwittingly 
placed  it),  and  that  the  one  presented  to  me  was  but  its  exact 
counterpart  in  every,  in  evetf  the  minutest  possible  particu- 
lar. The  singular  being  who  had  so  disastrously  exposed  me, 
had  been  muffled,  I  remembered,  in  a  cloak  ;  and  none  had 
been  worn  at  all  by  any  of  the  members  of  our  pnrty,  with 
the  exception  of  myself.  Eetaining  some  presence  of  mind,  I 
took  the  one  offered  me  by  Preston  ;  placed  it,  unnoticed,  over 
my  own  ;  left  the  apartment  with  a  resolute  scowl  of  defiance ; 
and,  next  morning  ere  dawn  of  day,  commenced  a  hurried 
journey  from  Oxford  to  the  continent,  in  a  perfect  agony  of 
florror  and  of  shame. 

I  fled  in  vain.  My  evil  destiny  pursued  me  as  if  in  exiil* 
tation,  and  proved,  indeed,  that  the  exercise  of  its  mysteri- 
ous dominion  had  as  yet  only  begun.  Scarcely  had  I  set 
ioot  in  Paris,  ere  I  had  fresh  evidence  of  the  detestable  intac* 
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est  taken  by  this  Wilson  in  my  concerns.  Tears  flew,  -wliile 
I  experienced  no  relief.  Villain !  at  Rome,  with  how  un- 
timely, yet  with  how  spectral  an  officiousness,  stepped  he  in 
between  me  and  my  ambition  !  At  Vienna,  too — at  Berhn — 
and  at  Moscow !  Where,  in  truth,  had  I  not  bitter  cause  to 
curse  him  within  my  heart  ?  From  his  inscrutable  tyranny 
did  I  at  length  liee,  panic-stricken,  as  fi-om  a  pestilence ;  and 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  IJied  in  vain. 

And  again,  and  again,  in  secret  communion  with  my  own 
Bpuit,  would  I  demand  the  questions  "Who  is  he?  whence 
came  he?  and  what  are  his  objects?"  But  no  answer  was 
there  found.  And  now  I  scrutinized,  with  a  miaute  scrutiny, 
the  forms,  and  the  methods,  and  the  leading  ti-aits  of  his  im- 
pertinent supervision.  But  even  here  there  was  very  little 
upon  which  to  base  a  conjecture.  It  was  noticeable,  indeed, 
that,  in  no  one  of  the  multiplied  instances  in  which  he  had  of 
late  crossed  my  path,  had  he  so  crossed  it  except  to  frustrate 
those  schemes,  or  to  disturb  those  actions,  which,  if  fully  car- 
ried out,  might  have  resulted  in  bitter  mischief.  Poor  justifi- 
cation, this,  in  truth,  for  an  authority  so  imperiously  assumed  ? 
Poor  indemnity  for  natural  rights  of  self-agency  so  pertina- 
ciously, so  insultingly  denied  ! 

I  had  also  been  forced  to  notice  that  my  tormentor,  for  a 
Trery  long  pew*d  of  time  (while  scitipulously  and  with  mirac- 
ulous dexterity  maintaining  his  whim  of  an  identity  of  ap- 
parel with  myself),  had  so  contrived  it,  in  the  execution  of 
bis  varied  interference  with  my  will,  that  I  saw  not,  at  any 
moment,  the  features  of  his  face.  Be  Wilson  what  he  might, 
this,  at  least,  was  but  the  veriest  of  affectation,  or  of  folly. 
Could  he,  for  an  instant,  have  supposed  that,  in  my  admon- 
isher  at  Eton — in  the  destroyer  of  my  honor  at  Oxford — in 
him  who  thwarted  my  ambition  at  Eome,  my  revenge  at  Paris, 
my  passionate  love  at  Naples,  or  what  he  falsely  termed  my 
avarice  in  Egypt — that  in  this,  my  arch-enemy  and  evil 
genius,  I  could  fail  to  recognize  the  William  Wilson  of  my 
school-boy  days — the  namesake,  the  companion,  the  rival — the 
hated  and  dreaded  rival  at  Dr.  Bransby's  ?  Impossible  I 
But  let  me  hasten  to  the  last  eventful  scene  of  the  drama. 

Thus  far  I  had  succumbed  supinely  to  this  imperious 
domination.  The  sentiment  of  deep  awe  with  which  I  habitu- 
ally regarded  the  elevated  character,  the  majestic  wisdom,  the 
apparent  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  Wilson,  added  to 
ft  feeling  of  even  terror,  with  whidi  certain  other  tiuits  in  hia 
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nature  and  assumption  inspired  me,  had  opsrated,  hitherto,  td 
impress  me  with  an  idea  of  my  o\vn  utter  weakness  and  help- 
lessness, and  to  suggest  an  implicit,  although  bitterly  reluctant 
submission  to  his  arbitary  wiU.  But,  of  late  days,  I  had  given 
nyself  up  entirely  to  wine  ;  and  its  maddening  influence  upon 
my  hereditary  temper  rendered  me  more  and  more  impatient 
ef  controL  I  began  to  murmur — to  hesitate — to  resist. 
And  was  it  only  fancy  which  induced  me  to  believe  that, 
T»'ith  the  increase  of  my  own  firmness,  that  of  my  tormentor 
underwent  a  proportional  diminution  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
now  began  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  a  burning  hope,  and  at 
length  nurtured  in  my  secret  thoughts  a  stem  and  desperate 
resolution  that  I  would  submit  no  longer  to  be  enslaved. 

It  was  at  Rome,  during  the  carnival  of  18 — ,  that  I  attended 
a  masquerade  in  the  palazzo  of  the  Neapolitan  Duke  Di  Brog- 
lio.  I  had  indulged  more  freely  than  usual  in  the  excesses  of 
the  wine-table ;  and  now  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the 
crowded  rooms  irritated  me  beyond  endui-ance.  The  difficulty, 
too,  of  forcing  my  way  through  the  mazes  of  the  company  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  ruffling  of  my  temper  ;  for  I  was 
anxiously  seeking  (let  me  not  say  with  what  unworthy  motive) 
the  young,  the  gay,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  aged  and  doting 
Di  Broglio.  With  a  too  unscrupulous  confidence  she  had  pre- 
viously communicated  to  me  the  secret  of  the  costume  in 
which  she  would  be  habited,  and  now,  having  caught  a  gUmpse 
of  her  person,  I  was  hurrj'ing  to  make  my  way  into  her  pres- 
ence. At  this  moment  I  felt  a  light  hand  placed  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  that  ever-remembered,  low,  damnable  whisper 
within  my  ear. 

In  an  absolute  frenzy  of  wrath,  I  turned  at  once  upon  him 
who  had  thus  interrupted  me,  and  seized  him  violently  by  the 
collar.  He  was  attired,  as  I  had  expected,  in  a  costume  alto- 
gether similar  to  my  own  ;  wearing  a  Spanish  cloak  of  blue 
velvet,  begirt  about  the  waist  with  a  crimson  belt  sustaining  a 
rapier.    A  mask  of  black  silk  entirely  covered  his  face, 

"Scoundrel!"  I  said,  in  a  voice  husky  vsdth  rage,  while 
every  syllable  I  uttered  seemed  as  new  fuel  to  my  fury  ;  *'  scoun- 
drel !  impostor  !  accursed  villain  !  you  shall  not — you  shad  not 
dog  me  unto  death !  Follow  me,  or  I  stab  you  where  yoa 
Btand  ! "  and  I  broke  my  way  from  the  ball-room  into  a  small 
ante-chamber  adjoining,  dragging  him  unresistingly  with  me 
as  I  went. 

Upon  entering,  I  thrust  him  furiously  from  me.    He  stag- 
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gered  against  the  wall,  while  I  closed  the  door  with  nu  oath, 
and  commanded  him  to  draw.  He  hesitated  but  for  an  instant ; 
then,  with  a  sUght  sigh,  drew  in  silence,  and  put  himself  upon 
his  defence. 

The  contest  was  brief  indeed.  I  was  frantic  with  every  spe- 
cies of  wild  excitement,  and  felt  within  my  single  arm  the  en- 
ergy and  power  of  a  multitude.  In  a  few  seconds  I  forced  him 
by  sheer  strength  against  the  wainscoting,  and  thus,  getting 
him  at  mercy,  plunged  my  sword,  with  brute  ferocity,  repeat- 
edly through  and  through  his  bosom. 

At  that  instant  some  person  tried  the  latch  of  the  door.  I 
hastened  to  prevent  an  intrusion,  and  then  immediately  re- 
turned to  my  dying  antagonist.  But  what  human  language 
can  adequately  portray  that  astonishment,  that  horror  which 
possessed  me  at  the  spectacle  then  presented  to  view  ?  The 
brief  moment  in  which  I  averted  my  eyes  had  been  sufficient 
to  produce,  apparently,  a  material  change  in  the  arrangements 
at  the  upper  or  farther  end  of  the  room.  A  large  miiror — so 
at  first  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  confusion — now  stood  where 
none  had  been  perceptible  before  ;  and,  as  I  stepped  up  to  it 
in  extremity  of  terror,  mine  own  image,  but  with  features  all 
pale  and  dabbled  in  blood,  advanced  to  meet  me  with  a  leeble 
and  tottering  gait. 

Thus  it  appeared,  I  say,  but  was  not.  It  was  my  antagonist 
—it  was  Wilson,  who  then  stood  before  me  in  the  agonies  of 
his  dissolution.  His  mask  and  cloak  lay,  where  he  had  thrown 
them,  upon  the  floor.  Not  a  thread  in  all  his  raiment — not  a 
line  in  all  the  marked  and  singular  lineaments  of  his  face 
which  was  not,  even  in  the  most  absolute  identity,  mine  own  I 

It  was  Wilson  ;  but  he  spoke  no  longer  in  a  whispei-,  and  I 
could  have  fancied  that  I  myself  was  speaking  while  he  said: 

"  You  have  conquered,  and  I  yield.  Yet,  henceforward  art 
thou  also  dead — dead  to  the  World,  to  Heaven,  and  to  Hope  I  In 
me  didst  thou  exist  ;  and,  in  my  death,  see  by  this  image,  which 
is  thine  ovm,  how  utterly  thou  hast  murdered  thyself,"  , 
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Dioebaut  mihi  sodales,  si  feepnlchram  amioo  visitaram,  enm  meat 
Aliquam  tulum  fore  levatas.  —Ebn  Zaiat. 

Misery  is  manifold.  The  wretchedness  of  earth  is  multi- 
form. Overi'eaching  the  wide  horizon  as  the  rainbow,  its 
hues  are  as  various  as  the  hues  of  that  arch — as  distinct  too, 
yet  as  intimately  blended.  Overreaching  the  wide  horizon  aa 
the  rainbow !  How  is  it  that  from  beauty  I  have  derived  a 
type  of  unloveliness  ? — from  the  covenant  of  peace,  a  simile  of 
sorrow  ?  But  as,  in  ethics,  evil  is  a  consequence  of  good,  so, 
in  fact,  out  of  joy  is  sorrow  boi*n.  Either  the  memory  of  past 
bliss  is  the  anguish  of  to-day,  or  the  agonies  which  are,  have 
their  origin  in  the  ecstasies  which  might  have  been. 

My  baptismal  name  is  Egseus ;  that  of  my  family  I  will  not 
mention.  Yet  there  are  no  towers  in  the  land  more  time-hon- 
ored than  my  gloomy,  gray,  hereditary  halls.  Our  line  has 
been  caUed  a  race  of  visionaries ;  and  in  many  striking  partic- 
ulars— in  the  character  of  the  family  mansion,  in  the  frescos 
of  the  chief  saloon,  in  the  tapestries  of  the  dormitories,  in 
the  chiselling  of  some  buttresses  in  the  armory,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  the  gaUery  of  antique  paintings,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  library  chamber,  and,  lastly,  in  the  very  peculiar  nature 
of  the  library's  contents — there  is  more  than  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  the  belief. 

The  recollections  of  my  earliest  years  are  connected  with  that 
chamber,  and  with  its  volumes — of  which  latter  I  will  say  no 
more.  Here  died  my  mother.  Herein  was  I  bom.  But  it  la 
mere  idleness  to  say  that  I  had  not  lived  before — that  the 
soul  has  no  previous  existence.  You  deny  it?  Let  us  not  ar- 
gue the  matter.  Convinced  myself,  I  seek  not  to  convinca 
There  is,  however,  a  remembrance  of  aerial  forms,  of  spiritual 
end  meaning  eyes»  of  sounds  musical  yet  sad :  a  remembranoa 
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\7luch  will  not  be  excluded  ;  a  memory  like  a  shadow — vague, 
variable,  indefinite,  unsteady ;  and  like  a  shadow,  too,  in  tiie 
impossibility  of  my  getting  rid  of  it  while  the  sunlight  of  my. 
reason  shall  exist. 

In  that  chamber  was  I  bom.  Thus  awaking  from  the  long 
night  of  what  seemed,  but  was  not,  nonentity,  at  once  into 
the  very  regions  of  fairy  land — into  a  palace  of  imagination, 
into  the  wild  dominions  of  monastic  thought  and  erudition- 
it  is  not  singular  that  I  gazed  around  me  with  a  startled  and 
ardent  eye — that  I  loitered  away  my  boyhood  in  books,  and 
dissipated  my  youth  in  revery  ;  but  it  is  singular,  that,  as  years 
rolled  away,  and  the  noon  of  manhood  found  me  still  in  the 
mansion  of  my  fathers,  it  is  wonderful  what  stagnation  there 
fell  upon  the  springs  of  my  life — wonderful  how  total  an  in- 
version took  place  in  the  character  of  my  commonest  thought. 
The  realities  of  the  world  affected  me  as  visions,  and  as  vis- 
ions only,  while  the  wild  ideas  of  the  land  of  dreams  became, 
in  turn,  not  the  material  of  my  every-day  existence,  but  in 
very  deed  that  existence  utterly  and  solely  in  itself. 


Berenice  and  I  were  cousins,  and  we  grew  up  together  in 
my  paternal  haUs.  Yet  differently  we  gi*ew — I,  ill  of  health, 
and  buried  in  gloom — she,  agile,  graceful,  and  overflowing 
with  energy  ;  hei-s  the  ramble  on  the  hill-side — mine,  the 
studies  of  the  cloister  ;  I,  living  within  my  own  heart,  and  ad- 
dicted, body  and  soul,  to  the  most  intense  and  painful  medi- 
tation— she,  roaming  carelessly  through  Hfe,  with  no  thought 
of  the  shadows  in  her  path,  or  the  silent  flight  of  the  raven- 
winged  houra  Berenice  ! — I  call  upon  her  name — Berenice  1 
and  from  the  gray  ruins  of  memory  a  thousand  tumultuous 
recollections  are  startled  at  the  soimd !  Ah,  vividly  is  her 
image  before  me  now,  as  in  the  early  days  of  her  light-heai't- 
edness  and  joy!  Oh,  gorgeous  yet  fantastic  beauty  1  Oh, 
sylph  amid  the  shrubberies  of  Arnheim  !  Oh,  Naiad  among 
its  fountains  I  And  then- — then  all  is  mystery  and  terror,  and 
a  tale  which  should,  not  be  told.  Disease — a  fatal  disease,  fell 
like  the  simoon  upon  her  frame ;  and,  even  while  I  gazed  upon 
her,  the  spirit  of  change  swept  over  her,  pervading  her  mind, 
her  habits,  and  her  character,  and,  in  a  manner  the  most  sub- 
tle and  terrible,  disturbing  even  the  identity  of  her  person  I 
Alas !  the  destroyer  came  and  went !  and  the  victim — where 
is  she  ?    I  knew  her  not — or  knew  her  no  longer  as  Ber'^nice  I 
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Among  tlie  numerous  train  of  maladies  superinduced  by 
that  fatal  and  primary  one  which  eifected  a  revolution  of  so 
honible  a  kind  in  the  moral  and  physical  being  of  my  cousin, 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  distressing  and  obstinate  in  ita 
nature,  a  species  of  epilepsy  not  unfrequentjy  terminating  in 
trance  itself — trance  very  neaiiy  resembling  positive  dissolu- 
tion, and  from  which  her  manner  of  recovery  was,  in  most  in- 
stances, startlingly  abrupt.  In  the  meantime,  my  own  disease 
— for  I  have  been  told  that  I  should  call  it  by  no  other  appel* 
lation — my  own  disease,  then,  gi'ew  rapidly  upon  me,  and  as- 
sumed finally  a  monomaniac  character  of  a  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary form — hourly  and  momentarily  gaining  vigor — and  at 
length  obtaining  over  me  the  most  incomprehensible  ascend- 
ency. This  monomania,  if  I  must  so  term  it,  consisted  in  a 
morbid  irritability  of  those  properties  of  the  mind  in  meta- 
physical science  termed  the  attentive.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  I  am  not  understood  ;  but  I  fear,  indeed,  that  it  is  in 
no  manner  possible  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  merely  gen- 
eral reader,  an  adequate  idea  of  that  nervous  intensity  of  in- 
terest with  which,  in  my  case,  the  powers  of  meditation  (not  to 
speak  technically)  busied  and  buried  themselves,  in  the  con- 
templation  of  even  the  most  ordinary  objects  of  the  universe. 

To  muse  for  long  unwearied  hours,  with  my  attention  riv- 
eted to  some  frivolous  device  on  the  margin  or  in  the  typo- 
graphy of  a  book  ;  to  become  absorbed,  for  the  better  part  of 
a  summer's  day,  in  a  quaint  shadow  falHng  aslant  upon  the 
tapestry  or  upon  the  floor  ;  to  lose  myself,  for  an  entire  nighi^ 
in  watching  the  steady  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  the  embers  of  a 
fire  ;  to  dream  away  whole  days  over  the  perfume  of  a  flower ; 
to  repeat,  monotonously,  some  common  word,  until  the  sound, 
by  dint  of  frequent  repetition  ceased  to  convey  any  idea  what- 
ever to  the  mind  ;  to  lose  all  sense  of  motion  or  physical  exist- 
ence, by  means  of  absolute  bodily  quiescence  long  and  ob- 
stinately persevered  in  :  such  were  a  few  of  the  most  common 
and  least  pernicious  vagaries  induced  by  a  condition  of  the 
mental  faculties,  not,  indeed,  altogether  unparalleled,  but  cer- 
tainly bidding  dafiance  to  anything  like  analysis  or  explana- 
tion. 

Yet  let  me  not  be  misapprehended.  The  imdue,  earnest^ 
and  morbid  attention  thus  excited  by  objects  in  their  own 
nature  frivolous,  must  not  be  confounded  in  character  with 
that  ruminating  propensity  common  to  all  mankind,  and  more 
especially  iuduleed  in  by  persons  of  ardent  imagination.    li 
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was  not  even,  as  might  be  at  first  supposed,  an  extreme  cQn« 
dition,  or  exaggeration  of  such  propensity,  but  primarily  and 
essentially  distinct  and  different.  In  the  one  instance,  the 
dreamer,  or  enthusiast,  being  interested  by  an  object  usually 
»iot  frivolous,  imperceptibly  loses  sight  of  tiiis  object  in  a  wil- 
iemess  of  deductions  and  suggestions  issuing  therefrom,  un- 
til, at  the  conclusion  of  a  day-dream  often  replete  with  luxury, 
he  finds  the  incitamentum,  or  first  cause  of  his  musings,  entirely 
vanished  and  forgotten.  In  my  case,  the  primary  object  was 
invariably  frivolous,  although  assuming,  through  the  medium 
of  my  distempered  vision,  a  refracted  and  unreal  importance^ 
"Few  deductions,  if  any,  were  made  ;  and  those  few  pertina- 
ciously returning  in  upon  the  original  object  as  a  centre.  The 
meditations  were  neoer  pleasurable ;  and,  at  the  termination 
of  the  revery,  the  first  cause,  so  far  from  being  out  of  sight, 
had  attained  that  supematuraUy  exaggerated  interest  which 
was  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  disease.     In  a  word,  the 

rjwers  of  mind  more  particularly  exercised  were,  with  me,  as 
have  said  before,  the  attentive,  and  are,  with  the  day-dreamer, 
the  speculative. 

My  books,  at  this  epoch,  if  they  did  not  actually  serve  to 
irritate  the  disorder,  partook,  it  will  be  perceived,  largely,  in 
their  imaginative  and  inconsequential  nature,  of  the  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  the  disorder  itseK.  I  well  remember, 
among  others,  the  treatise  of  the  noble  Italian,  CoeUus  Secxm- 
dus  Curio,  "  De  Amplitudine  Beati  Regni  Dei  ;  "  St.  Austin's 
great  work,  "  The  City  of  God  ;"  and  tertulUan's  "De  Came 
Christi,"  in  which  the  paradoxical  sentence,  "  Mortuv^  est  Dei 
JUius  ;  credibile  est  quia  ineptum  est ;  et  sepultus  resurrexit  / 
cerium  est  quia  impossiMle  est,"  occupied  my  undivided  time, 
for  many  weeks  of  laborious  and  fruitiess  investigation. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that,  shaken  from  its  balance  only  by 
trivial  things,  my  reason  bore  resemblance  to  that  ocean-crag 
spoken  of  by  Ptolemy  Hephestion,  which  steadily  resisting 
tiie  attacks  of  human  violence,  and  the  fiercer  fury  of  the 
waters  and  the  winds,  trembled  only  to  the  touch  of  the  flower 
called  Asphodel  And  although,  to  a  careless  thinker,  it 
might  appear  a  matter  beyond  doubt,  that  the  alteration  pro-- 
duced  by  her  unhappy  malady,  in  the  moral  condition  of  Ber- 
enice, would  afford  me  many  objects  for  the  exercise  of  that 
intense  and  abnormal  meditation  whose  nature  I  have  been  at 
Bome  trouble  in  explaining,  yet  such  was  not  in  any  degree 
the  case.     In  the  lucid  intervals  of  my  infirmity,  her  calamity. 
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indeed,  gave  me  pain,  and,  taking  deeply  to  heart  that  total 
wreck  of  her  fair  and  gentle  life,  I  did  not  fail  to  ponder,  fre- 
quently and  bitterly,  upon  the  wonder-working  means  by 
which  so  strange  a  revolution  had  been  so  suddenly  brought 
to  pass.  But  these  reflections  partook  not  of  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  my  disease,  and  were  such  as  would  have  occurred,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind.  True 
to  its  own  character,  my  disorder  revelled  in  the  less  impor- 
tant but  more  startling  changes  wrought  in  the  physical  frame 
of  Berenice — in  the  singular  and  most  appalling  distortion  of 
her  personal  identity. 

During  the  brightest  days  of  her  unparalleled  beauty,  most 
surely  I  had  never  loved  her.  In  the  strange  anomaly  of  my 
existence,  feelings  with  me  had  never  been  of  the  heart,  and 
my  passions  ahoays  were  of  the  mind.  Through  tlie  gray  of 
the  early  morning — among  the  trellised  shadows  of  the  forest 
at  noonday — and  in  the  silence  of  my  library  at  night — she 
had  flitted  "by  my  eyes,  and  I  had  seen  her — not  as  the  living 
and  breathing  Berenice,  but  as  the  Berenice  of  a  dream  ;  not 
as  a  being  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  as  the  abstraction  of  such 
a  being  ;  not  as  a  thing  to  admire,  but  to  analyze  ;  not  as  an 
object  of  love,  but  as  the  theme  of  the  most  abstruse  although 
desultory  speculation.  And  noiv — now  I  shuddered  in  her 
presence,  and  grew  pale  at  her  approach  ;  yet,  bitterly  lament- 
ing her  fallen  and  desolate  condition,  I  called  to  mind  that 
she  had  loved  me  long,  and,  in  an  evil  moment,  I  spoke  to 
her  of  marriage. 

And  at  length  the  period  of  our  nuptials  was  approaching, 
when,  upon  an  afternoon  in  the  winter  of  the  year — one  of 
those  unseasonably  warm,  calm,  and  misty  days  which  are  the 
nurse  of  the  beautiful  Halcyon,* — I  sat  (and  sat,  as  I  thought, 
alone),  in  the  inner  apartment  of  the  library.  But,  uplifting 
my  eyes,  I  saw  that  Berenice  stood  before  me. 
.  Was  it  my  own  excited  imagination — or  the  misty  influence 
of  the  atmosphere — or  the  uncertain  twilight  of  the  chamber 
■ — or  the  gray  draperies  which  fell  around  her  figure — that 
caused  in  it  so  vacillating  and  indistinct  an  outline  ?  I  could 
•not  telL  She  spoke  no  word ;  and  I — not  for  worlds  could 
I  have  uttered  a  syllable.  An  icy  chill  ran  through  my  frame ; 
a  sense  of  insufferable  anxiety  oppressed  me ;  a  consuming 

*  For  as  Jove,  during  the  winter  season,  gives  twice  seven  days  of 
warmth,  men  have  called  this  clement  and  temperate  time  the  nurse  of 
the  beautiful  Halcyon. — Smumidea, 
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curiosity  pervaded  my  soul ;  and,  sinking  back  upon  the  chair, 
I  remained  for  some  time  breathless  and  motionless,  with  my 
eyes  riveted  upon  her  person.  Alas !  its  emaciation  was  ex- 
cessive, and  not  one  vestige  of  the  former  being  lurkew  in  any 
single  hue  of  the  contour.  My  burning  glances  at  iength  fell 
upon  the  face. 

The  forehead  was  high,  and  very  pale,  and  singularly  placid ; 
and  the  once  jetty  hair  fell  partially  over  it,  and  overshadowed 
the  hollow  temples  with  innumerable  ringlets,  now  of  a  vivid 
yellow,  and  jarring  discordantly,  in  their  fantastic  character, 
with  the  reigning  melancholy  of  her  countenance.  The  eyes 
were  lifeless,  and  lustreless,  and  seemingly  pupiUess,  and  I 
shrank  *involuntarily  from  their  glassy  stare  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  thin  and  shrunken  lips.  They  parted  ;  and  in  a 
smile  of  peculiar  meaning,  the  teeth  of  the  changed  Berenice 
disclosed  themselves  slowly  to  my  view.  Would  to  God  that 
I  had  pever  beheld  them,  or  that,  having  done  so,  I  had  died  I 


The  shutting  of  a  door  disturbed  me,  and,  looking  up,  I 
found  that  my  cousin  had  departed  from  the  chamber.  But 
from  the  disordered  chamber  of  my  brain,  had  not,  alas  !  de- 
parted, and  would  not  be  driven  away,  the  white  and  ghastly 
spectrum  of  the  teeth.  Not  a  speck  on  their  surface — not  a 
shade  on  their  enamel — not  an  indenture  in  their  edges — but 
•what  that  brief  period  of  her  smile  had  sufl&ced  to  brand  in 
upon  my  memory.  I  saw  them  tiovo  even  more  unequivocally 
than  I  beheld  them  then.  The  teeth ! — the  teeth  ! — they  were 
here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  and  visibly  and  palpably  be- 
fore me ;  long,  narrow,  and  excessively  white,  with  the  pale 
lips  writhing  about  them,  as  in  the  very  moment  of  their  first 
terrible  development.  Then  came  the  full  fury  of  my  viono- 
mania,  and  I  struggled  in  vain  against  its  strange  and  irresisti- 
ble influence.  In  the  multipHed  objects  of  the  eternal  world 
I  had  no  thoughts  but  for  the  teeth.  For  these  I  longed  with 
a  frenzied  desire.  All  other  matters  and  all  different  interests 
became  absorbed  in  their  single  contemplation.  They — they 
alone  were  present  to  the  mental  eye,  and  they,  in  their  sole 
individuality,  became  the  essence  of  my  mental  hfe,  I  held 
them  in  every  hght.  I  turned  them  in  every  attitude.  I  sur- 
veyed their  characteristics.  I  dwelt  upon  their  peculiarities. 
I  pondered  upon  their  conformation.  I  mused  upon  the  al- 
teration in  their  nature.     I  shuddered  as  I  assigned  to  them. 
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in  imagination,  a  sensitive  and  sentient  power,  and,  even  when 
unassisted  by  the  lips,  a  capability  of  moral  expression.  Of 
Madamoiselle  Sfille  it  has  been  well  said,  "'  Que  tous  ses  pas 
eiaient  des  sentiments,"  and  of  Berenice  I  more  seriously  be- 
lieved que  tous  ses  dents  etaient  des  idees.  Des  idees  ! — ah,  here 
was  the  idiotic  thought  that  destroyed  me  !  Des  idees  ! — ah, 
therefore  it  was  that  I  coveted  them  so  madly  1  I  felt  that 
their  possession  could  alone  ever  restore  me  to  peace,  in  giv- 
ing me  back  to  reason. 

And  the  evening  closed  in  upon  me  thus — and  then  the 
darkness  came,  and  tarried,  and  went — and  the  day  again 
dawned — and  the  mists  of  a  second  night  were  now  gathering 
around — and  still  I  sat  motionless  in  that  soHtary  roOta — and 
still  I  sat  buried  in  meditation — and  still  the  phantasma  of 
the  teeth  maintained  its  terrible  ascendency,  as,  with  the 
most  vivid  and  hideous  distinctness,  it  floated  about  amid  the 
changing  Hghts  and  shadows  of  the  chamber.  At  length 
there  broke  in  upon  my  dreams  a  cry  as  of  horror  and  dis- 
may ;  and  thereunto,  after  a  pause,  succeeded  the  sound  of 
troubled  voices,  intermingled  with  many  low  moanings  of 
sorrow  or  of  pain.  I  arose  from  my  seat,  and  throwing  open 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  hbrary,  saw  standing  out  in  the  ante- 
chamber a  servant  maiden,  all  in  tears,  who  told  me  that 
Berenice  was — no  more  !  She  had  been  seized  with  epUepsy 
in  the  early  morning,  and  now,  at  the  closing  of  the  nigh^ 
the  grave  was  ready  for  its  tenant,  and  all  the  preparations 
for  the  burial  were  completed. 


I  found  myself  sitting  in  the  library,  and  again  sitting  there 
alone.  It  seemed  that  I  had  newly  awakened  from  a  confused 
and  exciting  dream.  I  knew  that  it  was  now  midnight,  and 
I  was  well  aware,  that  since  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Berenice 
had  been  interred.  But  of  that  dreary  period  which  inter- 
vened I  had  no  positive,  at  least  no  definite  comprehension. 
Yet  its  memory  was  replete  with  horror — horror  more  horri- 
ble from  being  vague,  and  terror  more  terrible  from  ambigu- 
ity. It  was  a  fearful  page  in  the  record  of  my  existence, 
written  all  over  with  dim,  and  hideous,  and  imintelligible 
recollections.  I  strived  to  decipher  them,  but  in  vain  ;  while 
ever  and  anon,  like  the  spirit  of  a  departed  sound,  the  shrill 
and  piercing  shriek  of  a  female  voice  seemed  to  be  ringing  in 
my  ears-     I  had  done  a  deed — what  wa«  it  ?  I  asked,  mjsell 
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the  questkon  jVx^d,  and  the  whispering  echoes  of  the  chamber 
answered  me, — "  Vliai  was  it  ?  " 

On  the  table  beside  me  burned  a  lamp,  and  near  it  lay  a 
little  box.  It  wa  i  of  no  remarkable  character,  and  I  had  seen 
it  frequently  before,  for  it  was  the  property  of  the  family 
physician  ;  but  l>)w  came  it  (here,  upon  my  table,  and  why 
did  I  shudder  in  regarding  it  ?  These  things  were  in  no 
manner  to  be  acMunted  for,  and  my  eyes  at  length  dropped 
to  the  open  pages  of  a  book,  and  to  a  sentence  underscored 
therein.  The  words  were  the  singular  but  simple  ones  of 
the  poet  Ebn  Z»tat : — "  Dicebanl  mihi  sodales  si  sepulchrum 
amicce  visitarem,  euros  meas  aliquanhdum  fore  levatas."  T\'Tiy, 
then,  as  I  perused  them,  did  ihe  hairs  of  my  head  erect  them- 
Belves  on  end,  iwid  the  blood  of  my  body  become  congealed 
within  my  veins  ? 

There  came  a  light  tap  at  the  library  door — and,  pale  as 
the  tenant  of  a  tomb,  a  menial  entered  upon  tiptoe.  Hia 
looks  were  wjla  with  terror,  and  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  voice 
tremulous,  hnsky,  and  very  low.  What  said  he? — some 
broken  sentences  I  heard.  He  told  me  of  a  wild  cry  disturb- 
ing the  sileuce  of  the  night — of  the  gathering  together  of  the 
household — of  a  search  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  ;  and 
then  his*  tones  grew  thriUingly  distinct  as  he  whispered  me 
of  a  violated  grave — of  a  disfigured  body  enshrouded,  yet  still 
breathing — still  palpitating — still  alive  I 

He  pointed  to  my  garments  ;  they  were  muddy  and  clotted 
with  gore.  I  spoke  not,  and  he  took  me  gently  by  the  hand : 
it  was  indented  with  the  impress  of  human  naUs.  He  di- 
rected my  attention  to  some  object  against  the  waU.  I  looked 
at  it  tor  some  minutes :  it  was  a  spade.  With  a  shriek  I 
bounded  to  the  table,  and  grasped  the  box  that  lay  upon  it. 
But  I  could  not  force  it  open  ;  and,  in  my  tremor,  it  shpped 
from  my  hands,  «md  fell  heavily,  and  burst  into  pieces ;  and 
from  it,  with  a  rattling  sound,  there  rolled  out  some  instru- 
ments of  dental  surgery,  intermingled  with  thirty-two  small 
whiteu.and  ivory-looking  substances  that  were  scattered  to 
and  fro  about  the  floor. 
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